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The  particular  origin  of  the  different  tribes  can  be  di- 
vined for  the  most  part  only  by  inference;  for  their 
historical  traditions  are  of  such  doubtftd  authenticity  that 
but  Htde  weight  can  be  attached  to  them.  These  tradi- 
tions may  be  divided  into  five  categories :  1.  Those 
which  relate  to  the  creation  of  the  Indians  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  their  formation  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  or 
ekewhere ;  2.  Those  which  speak  of  the  deluge  ;  3.  Those 
which  recount  the  combats  of  their  ancestors  against 
monsters,  giants,  imaginary  or  emblematical  animals,  and 
which  correspond  to  the  fabulous  era  of  the  Greeks; 
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4.  The  history  of  their  emigration  into  the  country  which 
they  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  5.  Their 
relations  with  the  Europeans  since  that  period.  The  first 
four  eategories  kre  so  extravagant,  absurd,  and  obscure, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  fi^om  them  any  light  as  to 
the  chronology  and  history  of  these  people ;  we  shall, 
however,  mention  a  few  of  them ;  for  on  the  subject  of 
legends  and  traditions  we  hold  the  opinion  of  Heeren, 
quoted  by  General  Daumas  in  the  preface  to  his  work 
on  the  Great  Desert :  "  Even  when  their  explanation  can 
only  be  conjectural,  it  shows  at  least  how  instructive 
traditions  which  appear  invested  with  a  purely  fabulous 
character  may  sometimes  prove,  and  how  the  marvellous 
element  in  their  composition  disappears  as  soon  as  they 
are  considered  fi:om  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  originated."  * 

Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  and  west  admit,  like  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  of  a  transatlantic  origin.  Many  authors 
are  of  opinion  that  these  populations  came  from  Asia  by 
Behring's  Straits ;  and  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  in  his 
"  Natural  History  of  the  Himian  Bace,"  maintains  that 
this  part  of  America  may  have  been  visited  even  by 
the  natives  of  Polynesia. 

Without  returning  to  this  subject,  which  we  treated  in  the 
first  six  chapters  of  this  work ;  we  shall  at  present  only  speak 
of  the  historical  traditions,  of  the  civil  organisation,  and 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  Indian  populations,  adding  some 
remarks  on  their  geographical  position  and  statistics,  and 
mentioning  in  alphabetical  order  the  most  important  tribes 


*  The  PoKtical  Institutions  and  Commerce  of  the  Nations  of  An- 
tiquity. 
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and  those  which  are  least  known,  or  which  merit  parti- 
cular notice  on  aecount  of  some  characteristic  and  interest- 
ing feature.  According  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America  formed  seven  principal  groups, 
called,  Appalaches,  Achalaques,  Chicoreens,  Algonquins, 
Iroquois,  Dacotas,  and  Shoshonees.  These  groups  were 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  tribes,  clans,  or  families, 
separated  from  each  other  by  territorial  divisions  and  by 
difference  of  language  and  customs.  But  as  this  classifica- 
tion has  but  small  historical  value,  and,  as  among  these 
groups  nations  existed  which  were  entirely  distinct  from 
their  neighbours  in  history,  customs,  and  language,  such  as 
the  Natchez,  the  Uchees,  and  all  the  tribes  of  New  Mexico, 
of  Gila,  of  Colorado,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  we  have  attached  but  httle  importance  to  it.  It 
throws  indeed  no  hght  on  the  primitive  origin  of  the 
Americans,  and  we  are  obhged  to  follow  quite  an  opposite 
course,  specifying  only  the  particular  characters,  moral  or 
physical,  which  modify  the  general  type  of  the  Indians 
in  their  physiology,  their  cosmogony,  or  meir  civil  and 
political  history. 

Algonquins. — ^This  was  the  most  powerful  and  nimierous 
people  of  the  American  continent ;  it  comprised  nine 
Jiib^,  among  which  were  the  Iroquois,  the  most  ferocious 
and  warlike  of  aU.  The  Algonquins  inhabited  the  country 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  southern  part  of  Upper 
Canada ;  they  number  at  the  present  day  scarcely  6500 
souls-  The  first  French  immigrants  appear  to  have  em- 
ployed the  name  Algonquin  in  a  generic  manner :  they 
often  apphed  it  to  the  Ottowas,  to  the  Montagnies,  to  the 
Muskogees  of  Canada,  to  the  Black-feet  Indians  of  Upper 
Missouri,  to  the  Kinsteneaux,  the  Miamis,  the  Kickapoos, 
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the  Illinois,  the  Kaskaskias,  the  Pottawatomies,  and  many 
other  tribes.  It  is  certain  that  this  nation  was  once  very 
considerable,  and  that  traces  of  the  Algonquin  language 
are  still  met  with  in  Florida,  Virginia,  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  and  that  of  the  Connecticut,  in  New  England, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Algonquins  preserve  the  "tradition  of  a  foreign 
origin  and  of  a  sea  voyage.  For  a  long  time  they  offered 
annually  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  their  happy  arrival 
in  America.  These  Indians,  according  to  Mr.  John  John- 
ston, emigrated  from  Florida  into  Ohio  and  Indiana,  where 
they  remained.  Some  of  their  Sachems  relate  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  fathers  of  the  tribe,  Florida  had  been 
inhabited  by  white  men,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  iron  instruments,  and  that  many  trunks  of  trees, 
cut  with  such  instruments,  had  been  discovered  by  their 
ancestors. 

Apaches. — Under  this  name  are  generally  comprised  the 
Chiricaguis,  the  Gilenos,  the  Lipans,  the  Uaneros,  the 
Mescaleros,  the  Mimbrenos,  the  Navajos,  the  Taracones, 
the  Tontos,  the  Xicarillas,  and  the  Gutahs. 

The  Apaches  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
nation  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  New  Mexico  ;  they  are 
also  the  people  over  whom  the  American  Government 
finds  most  difficulty  in  estabhshing  any  control  They 
extend  their  ravages  from  the  desert  called  the  Jornada 
del  Muerto  to  the  town  of  Durango,  and  through  all  the 
northern  valley  of  Bio  Grande.  They  generally  He  in 
ambush  in  groups  of  ten,  to  await  the  passage  of  caravans 
not  protected  by  troops  or  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men ; 
after  having  pillaged  men  and  waggons  they  make  their 
escape  to  their  own  coimtry  at  fiiU  gallop,  before  the 
news  of  their  appearance  can  reach  the  neighbouring 
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settlements.  Not  courageous  by  nature,  they  depend 
mainly  on  the  rapidity  of  their  horses  to  escape  the 
chastisement  due  to  their  depredations.  On  their  return 
to  their  own  territory,  they  light  great  fires  on  the  hills,  to 
warn  each  other  in  case  of  pursuit,  which,  however,  is 
rarely  attempted,  being  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  punishing  these  marauders  Ues  in 
the  impossibiUty  of  making  them  fight ;  as  soon  as  they 
see  a  small  armed  force  they«  disperse  and  disappear  by 
paths  impenetrable  to  all  but  Indians,  and  only  meet 
together  again  in  places  of  perfect  security.  In  &ct, 
sixty  men  well  armed  might  cross  the  whole  territory 
of  the  Apaches  without  risking  any  attack  fi-om  the 
natives. 

In  their  marauding  expeditions  these  Indians  carry 
away  children  and  women,  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  afterwards,  or  of  making  them  slaves :  they  are 
generally  cruel  to  their  prisoners,  and  are  less  intelligent 
and  less  courageous  than  the  Pawnees  and  the  Dacotas ; 
they  have  no  ambition  but  for  theft,  and  their  most  war- 
like expeditions  have  no  other  object  than  to  plunder 
some  small  farm,  or  obtain  possession  of  cattle.  Their 
comitry  is  ill  adapted  for  agriculture  and  is  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  game.  Still  the  Apaches  do  cultivate 
some  patches  of  land,  but  their  food  consists  chiefly  of  the 
flesh  of  the  animals  they  obtain  by  theft,  and  of  pinones, 
or  the  fiiiit  of  the  pine-tree. 

1.  The  Chiricaguis  derive  their  name  fi-om  the  moun- 
tains which  they  inhabit ;  their  neighbours  on  the  north 
are  the  Moquinos  and  the  Tontos ;  on  the  east,  the 
Gilenos ;  and  to  the  south  of  their  territory  Ues  the 
province  of  Sonora. 

2.  The  Gilenos  inhabit  the  mountains  which  border  the 
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Gila ;  New  Mexico  is  to  the  north  of  their  territory  ;  the 
American  frontier  to  the  south;  to  the  west  are  the 
Chiricaguis,  and  to  the  east  the  Mimbrenos. 

3.  The  Lipans  form  one  of  the  most  important  tribes 
of  the  southern  part  of  North  America ;  they  hunt  and 
maraud  in  the  north-west  of  Texas,  in  the  state  of  Coha- 
huila,  and  in  the  country  surrounded  by  the  Llaneros  and 
the  Comanches.  ■  Their  number  is  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000;  their  skin  is  brown  rather  than  red,  and  some 
of  their  women  are  very  beautiful. 

4.  The  Llaneros  (a  name  which  signifies  inhabitants  of 
the  plains)  occupy  the  great  prairies  situated  between  Eio 
Pecos  and  Eio  Grande  ;  they  are  surrounded  to  the  west 
by  the  Mescaleros,  to  the  north  by  the  Comanches,  to  the 
east  by  the  Lipans,  and  to  the  south  by  the  province  of 
Cohahuila.  The  tribe  of  the  Llaneros,  very  niunerous  and 
very  warlike,  comprises  three  subdivisions :  the  Lipiyanes, 
the  Llaneros  properly  so  called,  and  the  Natajes, 

5.  The  Mescaleros^  or  drinkers  of  mescal  (a  liquor 
extracted  from  the  maguey),  dwell  in  the  mountains  near 
the  Eio  Pecos  and  the  Eio  Grande;  their  coimtry  is 
boimded  by  that  of  the  Taracones  on  the  west,  by  that  of 
the  Comanches  on  the  north,  that  of  the  Llaneros  on  the 
east,  and  the  desert  of  the  Bolsom  de  Mapini  on  the 
south. 

6.  The  Mimbrenos.  —  These  Lidians  derive  their  name 
•  from  the  river  called  Los  Mimbres  (willows).     Their 

territory  is  situated  between  that  of  the  Gilenos,  New 
Mexico,  and  the  province  of  New  Biscay.  This  tribe  is 
very  large,  but  offers  no  remarkable  character. 
^  7.  The  Navajos  are  the  most  northern  of  the  Apache 
tribes ;  they  inhabit  the  elevated  plains  and  mountains  of 
the  coimtry  which  bears  their  name ;  they  do  not  lead  a 
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wandering  life  like  the  other  tribes  of  their  nation.  Their 
villages  {lugares)  are  ten  in  number,  namely :  Agua  Sa- 
lada,  Carrizo,  Cerro  Cavezon,  Cerro  Chato,  Cevolleto, 
Chell6,  Chicoli,  Chusca,  Guadelupe,  and  Tumecha.  These 
Indians  are  of  a  European,  rather  than  an  Asiatic  or 
American  type ;  their  skin  resembles  that  of  our  southern, 
nations.  Intelligent  agriculturists,  and  good  shepherds, 
they  live  in  ease  and  abundance  on  a  vast  territory,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Moquinos,  on  the  north  by  the  Yutahs, 
on  the  east  by  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Gilenos  and  the  Chiricaguis.  The  Navajos 
raise  sufficient  corn,  fruit,  and  vegetables  for  their  own 
use.  Their  flocks  and  herds  are  estimated  at  30,000  head 
of  homed  cattle,  500,000  sheep,  and  10,000  horses,  asses, 
and  mules.  Most  of  these  flTn'mflla  are  stolen  from  the 
Mexicans.  The  Navajos  also  carry  off  children,  women, 
and  men  from  the  ranchos,  and  treat  them  as  slaves.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  tribes,  and  it  increases  every 
day  in  number.     It  counts  now  about  15,000  souls. 

8.  The  Tarracones  are  another  great  tribe,  dwelling  in 
the  mountains  situated  between  Eio  Grande  and  Eio  Pecos. 

9.  The  Tontos  are,  of  all  the  Indians,  the  tribe  least 
known  to  the  Spanish  authors,  and  which  offers  us  the 
least  interest ;  they  wander  on  the  extreme  western  fron- 
tier of  the  country  of  the  Apaches,  surrounded  by  the 
Papagos,  the  Coco-Maricopas,  the  Moquinos,  the  Gilenos, 
and  the  Navajos. 

10.  The  Xicarillas  inhabited  in  former  times  the  forests 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  northern  region  of  New  Mexico, 
but  they  were  driven  thence  by  the  Comanches,  and  retired 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  province,  between  Pecuries  and 
Taos.  According  to  Governor  Charles  Bent,  whose  in- 
formation, however,  is  not  always  exact,  it  would  seem 
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that  this  tribe  has  at  the  present  time  no  fixed  residence, 
but  that  it  leads  an  erratic  Ufe  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  Mexico.  The  Xicarillas,  or  Jicarillas,  are  indolent, 
and  not  very  brave ;  their  territory  being  ill  supplied  witli 
game,  and  the  fear  of  the  other  Indians  preventing  them 
from  venturing  far,  they  Uve  almost  entirely  by  the  depre- 
dations they  commit  on  the  small  Mexican  ranchos.  They 
manufacture  a  sort  of  pottery  which  resists  the  action  of 
fire,  and  exchange  it  for  articles  of  prime  necessity  which 
the  Mexicans  procure  for  them.  The  Xicarillas  do  not 
number  1000  individuals. 

11.  The  Yutahs  are  subdivided  into  four  great  bands: 
the  Noaches,  the  Pajmches  (whom  we  beUeve  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Pai  Utahs),  the  Tabiachis,  and  the  Sogups, 
who  hve  in  perfect  harmony  on  the  north-eastern  con- 
fines of  New  Mexico,  and  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Zaguaganas.  The 
population  of  the  Yutahs  may  be  estimated  at  5000  souls. 
Their  country  abounds  in  stags,  deer,  bears,  and  all  sorts 
of  game.  These  Indians  are  enterprising,  bold,  and  war- 
like;  they  used  to  make  frequent  descents  from  their 
mountains  to  steal  and  plunder  the  ranchos,  herds,  and 
waggons  which  were  within  their  reach ;  now  they  remain 
quietly  at  home,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Americans, 
who  watch  and  keep  them  in  check. 

It  is  diflSicult  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  the 
whole  nation  of  Apaches,  but  from  what  we  have  said  of 
the  tribes  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  is  evident  the  total 
must  be  very  considerable.  We  are  acquainted  with  no 
historical  tradition  relating  to  their  fii^t  settlement  in  the 
region  they  inhabit. 

Assinniboins. — ^These  Indians,  14,000  in  number,  in- 
habit the  north  of  Upper  Missouri,  and  hunt  the  bufialo 
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as  fkr  as  the  Lake  Winnipeg.  According  to  their  traditions, 
and,  above  all,  their  language  and  their  physical  type,  they 
would  appear  to  be  descended  from  the  great  nation  of  the 
Dacotas ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  period 
the  separation  took  place.  The  name  of  Assinniboins,  or 
boilers  of  stones,  was  given  to  them  on  accoimt  of  their 
extraordinary  mode  of  boiling  meat.  They  dig  a  hole 
in  the  groujid,  and  place  in  it  a  piece  of  buffalo-leather, 
which  they  fill  with  water  and  meat;  they  then  heat 
stones,  which  they  throw  into  the  water  to  make  it  boil. 
These  Indians  are  tall  in  stature  and  graceful  in  their 
movements;  they  drape  themselves  majestically  in  their 
beautiful  garments  of  buffalo  skin.  They  wear  their  hair 
so  long  that  it  falls  below  their  knees ;  and  when  nature 
has  refused  them  such  -luxuriant  tresses,  they  supply  the 
deficiency  by  artificial  means.  The  Assinniboins  are  pas- 
sionate lovers  of  the  dance,  and  excel  in  all  sorts  of  games 
and  gymnastic  exercises,  being  gifted  with  extraordinary 
dexterity  and  boldness.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  them  again  when  we  treat  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Indians. 

Athapascas. — These  Indians  possess  traditions  of  their 
past  history,  according  to  which  they  hved  formerly  in  a 
comitry  inliabited  by  a  very  unfriendly  and  ill-conditioned 
people ;  before  arriving  in  the  territory  they  now  occupy, 
they  crossed  a  great  lake  full  of  islands,  where  they  suffered 
much  from  cold  and  hunger,  in  consequence  of  the  perpe- 
tual winter  and  the  great  quantity  of  snow.  They  landed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Coppermine  Eiver,  then  very  rich  in 
copper  ore.  Mackenzie,  who  has  been  a  great  traveller 
among  the  Arctic  tribes,  remarks  that  the  Athapascas 
themselves  beheve  they  came  from  Siberia,  and  that,  in 
truth,  their  costume  and  their  habits  have  many  points  of 
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analogy  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Asia. 
The  Athapascas  live  near  the  lake  that  hears  their  name. 
They  are  the  parent  stock  of  several  nations,  among  whom 
are  the  Chippeways,  the  Apaches,  and  many  other  tribes 
of  the  north  and  west. 

Benemes. — ^The  only  prominent  trait  of  tJiis  numerous 
tribe  is  a  character  of  great  effeminacy ;  their  territory, 
which  extends  as  fiir  as  the  Gulf  of  Califomia,  consists  of 
the  finest  pasture  grounds  and  magnificent  forests,  in  which 
inmiense  quantities  of  wild  grapes  are  foimd.  These  In- 
dians are  very  kind  to  strangers. 

Cajuenches  and  Cuchans. — These  two  names  are  some- 
times regarded  as  synonymous,  but  we  beheve  they  belong 
to  two  different  divisions  of  one  tribe,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  great  nation  of  the  Yumas.  iThe  Cajuenches,  who  are 
about  3000  in  number,  hve  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado, 
in  a  charming  country ;  they  cultivate  maize,  beans, 
pumpkins,  and  all  sorts  of  melons,  and,  when  the  produce 
is  insufficient,  live  on  fish.  The  Cajuenches  are  of  a  gay 
and  hvely  nature,  and  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  which 
is  their  chief  pastime.  Their  villages  resemble  entrenched 
camps,  the  huts  being  surrounded  by  a  very  strong  pali- 
sade. The  Cuchans  nimiber  about  5000 ;  their  villages 
are  scattered  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Colorado,  at  the 
distance  of  15  miles  fi^om  Eio  Gila.  They  are  a  well- 
made  race  of  men,  of  noble  appearance,  active  and 
intelligent;  they  take  pleasure  in  painting  their  bodies, 
and  are  particularly  proud  of  their  hair,  which  they  cut 
across  the  forehead  at  the  height  of  their  eyebrows  and 
arrange  behind  in  plaits,  which  fall  on  the  shoulders  and 
sometimes  reach  the  heels. 

Chactas. — This  nation  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  southern  part  of  North  America,  for  it  nxunbers 
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from  20,000  to  25,000  souls.  Their  new  territory,  to  the 
south  of  the  Canadian  river,  is  divided  into  four  districts, 
each  having  an  independent  chief.  The  Cherokees  have 
purchased  from  them,  for  a  large  sum,  the  privilege  of 
residing  on  a  part  of  this  territory.  The  capital  thus 
acquired  the  Chactas  have  invested  in  commercial  enter- 
prises which  yield  them  75,000  francs  a  year,  which 
revenue  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  free  schools  and 
academies,  where  the  young  Indians  receive  an  education 
suited  to  their  wants.  The  Chactas  are  neither  sanguinary 
nor  cruel,  and  theft  is  very  rare  among  them ;  the  life 
and  property  of  travellers  are  perfectly  safe  in  their 
country,  which  may  be  traversed  in  every  direction  with- 
out the  slightest  danger.  These  Indians  no  longer  flatten 
their  heads,  as  they  did  formerly,  and  as  the  Chinooks 
still  do,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  these  two  tribes  have  a  common  origin ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Chinooks  flattened  the  heads  of 
their  children  by  the  pressure  of  a  board  or  a  small  pad 
of  leather,  while  the  Chactas  produced  the  same  effect  by 
means  of  a  bag  of  sand  which  they  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  new-bom  child. 

Some  writers  maintain  that  the  Chactas  came  from 
Kamtschatka,  and  cite  the  following  tradition  in  support 
of  this  opinion : — 

"The  Chactas  dwelt  formerly  in  the  west,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great  snowy  moimtains*,  when  a  great 
medicine'manf  advised  them  to  emigrate  towards  the 
rising  sun.     They  immediately  set  out  on  their  journey, 

*  Probably  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

f  Medicine  is  sjmonymoiis  among  the  Indians  with  myBtery,  mys- 
terious,  marvellous.  See  below,  where  we  speak  of  the  customs  of  the 
Indians. 
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guided  by  a  mysterious  rod  which  the  medicine-man  held 
in  his  hands,  and  protected  by  a  dog  which  prevented  the 
wild  beasts  from  injuring  them.  Every  evening,  when 
they  encamped  for  the  night,  the  rod  was  planted  in  the 
groujid,  and  of  itself  took  an  inclination  towards  the 
south-east,  indicating  the  direction  they  were  to  follow. 
At  last,  when  they  had  arrived  in  Alabama,  at  a  place 
called  Colline  qui  penche,  the  dog  disappeared,  and  the 
rod  remained  upright  and  soUdly  fixed  in  the  ground. 
The  Chactas  imderstood  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  end 
of  their  journey,  and  settled  in  that  coimtry,  where  they 
remained  until  their  recent  emigration  to  the  frontiers  of 
Arkansas.  In  all  the  narratives  of  the  Indians,  mention 
is  made  of  fantastic  or  mysterious  objects  and  of  imaginary 
animals,  which  are  merely  emblem?,  and  must  only  be 
regarded  as  figurative." 

The  word  Chactas  signifies  charming  voice :  this  name 
was  probably  conferred  on  these  Indians  because  they 
had  doubtless  great  aptitude  for  music  and  singing. 
Before  their  emigration  to  the  frontiers  of  Arkansas  they 
occupied  a  vast  region  in  Alabama,  and,  above  all,  in 
Mississippi.  They  possessed  more  than  fifty  villages 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Tombecbee,  between 
the  lands  of  the  Colapissas  and  the  Biloxis,  on  the  lakes 
of  Pontchartrain  and  Borgne,  and  the  country  of  the 
Natchez,  the  Yazoos,  and  the  Chickassas.  They  were  able 
to  bring  25,000  warriors  into  the  field  of  battle ;  but,  as 
few  of  them,  knew  how  to  swim,  they  sufiered  greatly  in 
their  wars  with  their  neighbours.  Notwithstanding  the 
tradition  we  have  related,  the  origin  of  the  Chactas  is  not 
known  with  any  certainty ;  their  appearance  in  the  south 
of  North  America  was  so  sudden  that  they  seemed  to 
spring  out  of  the  ground  like  mushrooms.     They  are 
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renowned  for  their  hatred  of  duplicity  and  their  love  of 
truth :  one  of  their  chiefs,  having  been  guilty  of  falsehood, 
was  driven  from  their  territory  and  banished  to  an  isthmus 
on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  which  thenceforward  was  called 
Lying  Chief's  Point. 

Cherokees.  —  Of  all  the  Lidian  tribes  the  Cherokees 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  civilisation,  and  suffered 
the  most  in  consequence ;  for  their  prosperity  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  white  men,  and  became  the  cause  of  their 
forced  emigration  towards  Arkansas.  Their  territory  for- 
merly occupied  a  part  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  and  covered  a  superficies  of 
12,500  square  miles.  This  magnificent  coimtry,  per- 
fectly watered  and  wooded,  and  containing  vast  pasture 
grounds,  had  become,  imder  the  inteUigent  management 
of  the  Cherokees,  a  real  paradise  on  earth  :  it  was 
stocked  with  immense  herds  of  homed  cattle,  horses, 
goats,  sheep,  and  pigs ;  the  fields,  admirably  cultivated, 
produced  every  description  of  vegetables,  fiiiit,  and  com. 
There  were  boats  on  the  rivers,  for  the  transport  of  pro- 
visions and  other  merchandise.  At  the  sides  of  the 
roads,  which  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions, 
were  found  inns  offering  every  convenience  for  tra- 
vellers. Previously  to  their  emigration  the  Cherokees 
employed  nearly  1300  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands. 

By  their  laws  white  men  enjoyed  the  same  privileges 
as  themselves,  except  only  the  right  of  voting  at  elec- 
tions and  of  eligibility  to  pubUc  office.  When  we  speak 
of  the  government' of  the  Indians  in  general,  we  shall  give 
some  interesting  details  regarding  that  of  the  Cherokees 
in  particular.  For  the  moment  we  will  merely  mention, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  repubUc  the  United 
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States  regarded  this  tribe  as  an  independent  nation.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  the  same  poHcy  was  not 
adhered  to;  we  should  not  have  so  many  acts  of  in- 
justice to  deplore  on  one  hand,  nor  so  many  massacres 
perpetrated  on  both  sides. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  passed  on  the 
20th  December,  1830,  it  was  decreed  that  aU  the  laws  of 
that  state  should  be  put  in  force  in  the  country  of  the 
Cherokees.  "  On  and  after  the  1st  June,  1830,  aU  the 
Indians  residing  in  the  aforesaid  territory  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  which  might  thence- 
forward be  promulgated.  All  the  laws  and  customs  esta- 
blished and  in  use  in  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees  were 
annulled,  and  no  Indian  or  descendant  of  an  Indian  could 
be  called  as  witness  in  any  trial  where  the  defendant  was 
a  white  man." 

This  decree  shows  the  spirit  by  which  the  representa- 
tives of  Georgia  were  animated,  and  the  impossibility  of 
the  Indians  hving  under  such  a  government  It  was  at 
this  period  they  were  obliged  to  emigrate  to  Arkansas ; 
but  they  departed  with  such  reluctance  and  under  such 
unfavourable  conditions,  that  the  unfortunate  nation  pre- 
served no  traces  of  its  former  distinction.  We  do  not 
think  its  population  can  be  estimated  now  at  more  than 
15,000,  whereas  before  the  emigration  it  was  more  than 
22,000,  and  increased  notably  every  year.  The  historical 
traditions  of  the  Cherokees  are  unimportant,  and  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  other  tribes  of 
the  Achalaque  group,  to  which  they  belong.* 

Chickassas. — These  Indians  have  the  same  tradition  as 


*  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Samuel  Drake  some  interesting  particulars  of 
the  modem  history  of  the  Cherokees  are  to  be  foimd. 
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the  CLactas  with  regard  to  their  origin,  or  rather  their  emi- 
gration from  the  west  of  Alabama,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  magic  rod  and  a  great  dog,  which  disappeared  in  the 
Mississippi.  They  have  not  preserved  any  clearer  recol- 
lection of  the  names  of  the  hostile  tribes  through  which 
they  had  often  to  fight  their  way.  This  emigration, 
according  to  aU  probability,  took  place  subsequently  to 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Coliunbus,  for 
the  historical  traditions  of  these  people  mention  white 
men  whom  the  Chickassas  were  to  meet  with  and  avoid, 
in  order  not  to  contract  their  vices.  It  is  added  that  the 
Whites  were  the  &vourites  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  had 
revealed  to  them  the  manner  of  communicating  together 
without  speaking,  and  at  any  distance  ;  that  he  had  taught 
them  to  Uve  without  the  help  of  the  chase,  and  to  make 
for  themselves  whatever  they  wanted,  while  he  had  taught 
the  Indians  nothing  but  the  chase. 

After  their  establishment  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Chickassas  had  frequent  wars  with  the  Chactas, 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  Kickapoos,  and  Osages,  and  with  the 
French,  being  almost  always  victorious.  They  possess 
now  17,580  square  miles  of  good  land,  situated  near  the 
Washita,  the  Blue  Boggy,  and  the  Canadian  rivers. 

Chinooks. — ^These  Indians  Hve  to  the  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  distinctive 
type  of  the  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Oregon,  for  it  is  in 
them  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  population  of  these 
r^ons  are  seen  in  the  most  striking  manner.  In  form  and 
feature  they  show  all  the  characteristics  of  the  MongoHan 
race.  They  are  of  low  stature  and  square  build,  with  a 
wide  face,  flat  nose,  and  eyes  turned  obUquely  outwards. 
The  resemblance  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  increased  by 
their  head-dress,  which,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  is  conical. 
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and  protects  the  head  from  the  rain.  It  is  among  these 
savages  that  the  compression  of  the  skull  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent ;  it  is  effected  immediately  after  the  birth 
of  the  infent,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  The  Chinooks, 
like  the  Cathlamaks,  theClatsops,  and  the  Wahkiacmns,  live 
principally  by  salmon -fishing ;  they  rarely  hunt  deer  or 
elk.  It  is  among  these  tribes  that  the  contrast  between 
the  hunting  and  the  fishing  Indians  is  seen  most  strikingly. 
The  savages  of  the  prairies  being  almost  always  on  horse- 
back, scorning  over  the  wilderness  in  quest  of  plunder, 
finding  their  subsistence  only  by  means  of  continual  and 
violent  exercise  and  combats,  feeding  principally  on  animal 
food,  are  in  general  well-made  and  vigorous.  Their  Kmbs 
are  developed ;  they  are  spare  in  form,  and  of  martial  bear- 
ing. Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  live  by  fishing,  who  are 
constantly  sitting  or  stooping  in  their  canoes,  are  of  short 
stature  and  ill  made;  their  legs  are  crooked,  their  hips 
large,  and  their  feet  flat  and  broad.  They  are  also  very 
inferior  in  muscular  power,  and  afford  altogether  a  striking 
example  of  the  influence  of  the  mode  of  life  on  the  human 
constitution.  The  Chinooks,  Clatsops,  Cathlamaks,  and 
Wahkiacums  are  in  reality  only  four  clans  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe  ;  they  separated  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  among  their 
chiefs-  These  Indians  hold  the  use  of  whisky  in  profound 
horror,  and  have  the  utmost  contempt  for  those  who  are 
addicted  to  it.  They  have  preserved  no  tradition  relating 
to  their  origin  or  their  history. 

Chippeways. — ^This  great  tribe,  which  numbers  about 
30,000  souls,  is  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Superior.  These  Indians  possess  innimierable  legends  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  which  form  their  delight,  and 
are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation ;  but,  as 
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they  are  for  the  most  part  the  offspring  of  a  brilliant  and 
poetical  unagination,  they  have  but  little  historical  value. 
Of  all  the  Indians  actually  existing,  the  Chippeways  are 
those  who  have  best  preserved  and  improved  the  art  of 
pictography.  They  are  not  only  a  very  intelligent  people, 
but  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  brave.  They  have  no 
traditions  of  their  early  history,  except  that  they  came 
"  from  the  country  where  the  sun  rises,"  and  it  is  impossible 
to  divine  whether  this  tradition  relates  to  their  arrival  on 
the  American  continent,  or  to  their  emigration  to  the 
region  they  now  inhabit,  subsequent  to  their  settlement 
in  the  New  World.  It  is  at  least  beyond  doubt  that  they 
came  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  Their  language,  customs,  and  manners  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  connected  with  the  Algon- 
quin race,  being  the  most  populous  branch,  of  that  great 
nation. 

During  a  long  period  the  Chippeways  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Menomonies  and  the  Sioux ;  the  following 
tradition  has  been  preserved  as  to  the  origin  of  this  war, 
which  continued  several  centuries.  Long  before  the 
Whites  set  foot  on  the  American  soil,  there  existed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Menomonies  a  large  town 
belonging  to  the  Indians  of  that  name,  and  governed  by  a 
very  powerful  chief,  who  had  the  control  of  the  river  at 
that  point.  A  little  higher  up  in  the  coimtry  were  four 
towns  belonging  to  the  Chippeways,  and  governed  by  a 
chief  whose  renown  was  spread  far  and  wide.  This  Chip- 
peway  chief  married  the  sister  of  the  Menomonie  chief,  and 
had  by  her  a  son.  The  two  tribes  lived  on  friendly  terms, 
until  on^  day  the  Menomonie  chief  caused  the  river  to  be 
barred  in  order  to  prevent  the  sturgeons  from  making  their 
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way  up  the  stream.  This  measure  occasioned  a  serious 
femine  among  the  Chippeways ;  and  their  chief,  having 
learned  what  his  brother-in-law  had  done,  sent  his  son  to 
pray  that  the  bar  might  be  removed,  so  that  the  fish  might 
come  up  the  river  as  formerly.  The  Menomonie  chief,  far 
from  acceding  to  the  request  which  his  nephew  conveyed 
to  him  in  respectftd  terms,  laid  hold  of  the  young  man's 
head  and  passed  imder  the  scalp  the  bone  of  a  deer's  leg, 
cut  to  a  point,  saying :  "  That  is  all  I  can  do  for  you." 

The  poor  lad  without  making  any  reply  returned  to  his 
tribe,  taking  care  to  cover  his  head.  When  he  had  assem- 
bled the  principal  warriors,  he  uncovered  his  head,  and 
showed  the  bone  which  traversed  the  scalp,  and  his  head 
all  inflamed  by  the  wound.  Then  he  said  :  "  See  how  I 
have  been  treated.  We  must  take  the  battle-axe  and  de- 
part to-morrow  morning  to  avenge  the  insult  which  has 
been  offered  to  a  warrior  of  your  tribe."  The  young 
man  himself  naturally  became  chief  of  the  expedition,  and 
he  commanded  his  warriors  to  massacre  all  who  resisted, 
but  to  take  his  uncle  ahve,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing. 
Then  the  nephew  took  a  small  sturgeon,  and  forced  it  into 
the  throat  of  his  uncle,  saying :  "  Since  you  are  so  fond  of 
this  fish,  you  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  one  imtil  your  death." 
The  bar  was  removed  from  the  river,  and  the  Chippe- 
ways were  reheved  from  famine.  But  the  Menomonies 
formed  alliances  with  neighbouring  tribes,  and  waged  a 
war  with  their  ancient  friends,  which  was  destined  to  be 
fatal  to  all. 

*^  Coco-Maricopas,  —  These  Indians  inhabit  the  banks  of 
the  Gila,  near  Ascension  Eiver.  They  are  about  3000  in 
number,  and  are  divided  into  several  bands.  Th^  belong 
to  the  nation  of  the  Pimas,  and  have  the  same  language, 
manners,  character,  and  costume.     They  are,  however. 
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rather  taller,  have  more  aquiUne  noses,  and  their  manner 
of  speaking  and  acting  is  more  open  and  decided.  These 
two  tribes  have  a  real  aversion  to  war,  and  a  profound 
attachment  to  domestic  and  tranquil  hfe.  This  disposition 
does  not  proceed  from  a  want  of  courage,  for  they  have 
always  kept  the  Apaches  at  a  distance,  and  prevented  them 
from  encroaching  on  their  territory.  It  arises  from  a  very 
high  feehng  of  morahty,  which  is  indeed  so  all-powerftd 
with  the  Pimas  and  Coco-Maricopas,  that  those  among  them 
who  transgress  the  laws  consecrated  by  custom  are  pimished 
far  more  by  the  general  reprobation  under  which  they  fall 
than  by  any  corporal  chastisement.  Their  honesty  is  re- 
markable ;  indeed,  all  the  tribes  in  general  of  the  Colorado 
and  Gila  are  very  just  in  their  dealings  among  themselves 
and  with  strangers. 

The  Coco-Maricopas  have  migrated  gradually  from  the 
Gulf  of  California  towards  the  Gila.  They  were  met  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Father  Kius,  one  of 
the  apostles  of  California,  who  mentions  them  in  his  let- 
ters. At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  they 
had  arrived,  at  least  in  part,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  tribe  is  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  half-civilised  populations  of  Mexico ;  but  they  have 
preserved  no  historical  traditions  relating  to  their  various 
emigrations. 

Cosurs  ctAlene^  or  Skitmishes. — ^These  Indians  are  settled 
near  the  Lake  Skitmish,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Eiver 
Spokana.  They  live  on  roots,  small  game,  and  fish. 
Some  of  them  have  begun  to  cultivate  the  potato  with  great 
success.  The  name  Coeurs  d'Alene  was  given  them  by  the 
first  Whites  who  visited  them,  and  who  were  Canadians 
belonging  to  the  great  fur  companies.     One  of  these  latter, 

who  was  very  avaricious  and  parsimonious  in  his  dealings, 
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attracted  especially  the  attention  of  the  savage  chiefe,  who 
designated  him  as  the  white  man  with  the  heart  of  a  needle, 
meaning  that  his  heart  was  keen  and  of  small  capacity. 
This  expression  amused  the  Canadians  so  much,  that  they 
christened  the  whole  tribe  by  the  name  their  compatriot 
had  received.  Very  probably  the  names  of  Flat-heads 
and  Pierced-noses  were  given  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
Selishes  and  the  Sahaptins. 
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C0HANCHE9.  —  CORBEAUX.  —  CREEKS.  —  DACOTAB.  —  DELAWARES. — HUEC03. 

—  lOWAYS- IROQUOIS.  —  KALAPUYAS.  —  MAND-4|IS.  —  KIKATAREES.  — 

HOJAYES. HOQUIS.  —  HUSKOGEES.  — JTATCHEZ.  —  NOCHES. 

Comanchea.  —  This  is  the  most  considerable  tribe  of  the 
southern  deserts.  It  extends  from  the  Witchita  Mountains 
as  far  as  New  Mexico,  and  is  divided  into  four  bands,  called 
respectively  the  Cuchanticas,  the  Tupes,  the  Yampaxicas, 
and  the  Eastern  Comanches,  each  of  which  is  commanded 
by  a  chief  of  its  own.  The  district  these  Indians  inhabit 
is  also  divided  into  parts,  designated  as  northern,  middle, 
and  southern.  The  Comanches  of  the  northern  and  middle 
districts  feed  aknost  exclusively  on  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo, 
and  consequently  have  received  from  their  neighbours  the 
name  of  Buffalo-eaters. 

Notwithstanding  their  barbarism,  they  show  consider- 
able kindness  and  hospitality  to  strangers.  Grave  and 
dignified,  they  take  pride  in  the  apparent  coldness  of  their 
nature,  and  in  the  control  they  possess  over  their  passions. 
When  they  consider  themselves  offended,  nothing  can  arrest 
their  vengeance ;  they  have  no  idea  of  forgiveness,  and  think 
an  offence  can  only  be  wiped  out  in  blood.  Those  who  travel 
in  their  country  with  their  consent  are  hospitably  entertained, 
served  with  great  respect,  and  even  treated  with  friendship. 

c  3 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  tmveller,  the  natives  take  charge  of 
his  horse  and  baggage.  K  the  horse  gets  astray,  they  do 
not  let  the  traveller  depart  till  they  have  found  him ;  and 
when  the  animal's  disappearance  is  attributed  to  some 
marauder,  the  delinquent  is  punished  in  presence  of  the 
stranger  who  has  received  hospitality.  These  Indians  ob- 
serve faithftdly  the  treaties  they  make,  and  are  less  bar- 
barous than  the  Apaches.  Few  warriors  are  so  intrepid  in 
battle,  so  bold  in  their  enterprises,  so  impetuous  in  attack. 
They  are  continually  at  war  with  most  of  their  neighbours, 
and  live  at  peace  only  with  the  Mexican  government. 
The  four  bands  olf  which  the  tribe  is  composed  are,  how- 
ever, perfectly  united  among  each  other,  and  the  quarrels 
which  occasionally  arise  among  their  members  are  never  of 
any  importance. 

Several  small  tribes,  bearing  various  names  but  speaking 
one  language,  and  fragments  of  some  tribes  which  were 
once  powerful,  live  imder  the  protection  of  the  Comanches, 
with  whom  their  relations  are  very  amicable,  a  circumstance 
which  has  led  many  writers  erroneously  to  conclude  that 
these  tribes  were  branches  of  the  Comanche  family.  Li 
their  hunting  expeditions  they  pursue  the  buffalo  as  far  as 
?8*  of  N.  Lat.,  and  southwards  into  Mexico  to  within 
500  miles  of  the  capital.  Before  the  establishment  of 
the  American  military  stations  they  went  even  as  far  as 
Matamoros,  near  the. Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  they  rarely  ad- 
vance now  beyond  the  northern  valley  of  the  Bruzos,  the 
Colorado,  and  the  line  of  San  Antonio,  at  Eagle  Pass. 
The  terror  these  Indians  inspire  is  so  great,  that  a  few  war- 
riors often  succeed  in  carrying  off  hundreds  of  Whites  and 
thotisands  of  horses  or  mules  from  the  most  populous  settle- 
ments. It  is  even  related  that  a  single  Comanche  once 
entered  by  broad  daylight  the  town  of  Durango,  and  oc^ 
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casioned  such  a  panic  that  all  the  doors  of  the  houses  and 
shops  were  shut  immediately.  This  bold  savage  remained 
more  than  an  hour  on  the  public  place,  and  walked  tri- 
imiphantly  through  the  deserted  streets,  until  at  length  a 
Mexican  captured  him  by  means  of  a  lasso  noose.  The 
men  whom  they  make  prisoners  in  their  excursions  they 
generally  adopt  into  their  tribe  after  a  long  space  of  time  ; 
as  to  the  female  prisoners,  they  either  marry  the  Indians 
or  become  their  servants. 

Notwithstanding  the  respect  the  Comanches  show  to 
those  Whites  with  whom  they  are  on  friendly  terms,  they 
have  a  half-defiant,  half-derisive  air,  which  seems  to  say 
that  such  friendly  relations  are  based  only  on  interest. 
They  treat  the  tribes  or  bands  who  live  under  their  pro- 
tection with  an  air  of  superiority  bordering  on  arrogance, 
not  to  say  contempt     They  never  consult  them,  nor  permit 
them  on  any  occasion  to  express  their  opinion.     Each  war- 
rior has  a  powerful  and  swift  war-horse,  which  is  the 
treasure  he  holds  dearest,  and  from  which  he  parts  the 
most  unwillingly.     He  never  mounts  this  steed  except  for 
battle,  for  parade,  or  for  hunting.     The  Comanches  of 
the  prairies  never  do  any  manual  work ;  their  wives  do 
it  all.     The  men  fight,  hunt,   smoke,   eat,   drink,   and 
sleep,  and  think  themselves  the  lords  of  the  universe. 
They  are  insensible  to  the  charms  of  civilisation;  they 
know  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  nor  vice  nor  virtue, 
and  care  very  little  for  the  vicissitudes  erf  fortune.     Their 
sole  property,  besides  the  domestic  utensils  necessary  in 
an  encampment,  consists  of  horses  and  mules,  of  which 
they  possess  a  great  mmiber.     They  find  happiness  in 
this  never-varying  condition,  exempt  from  perplexities, 
ambition,   and   crimes.      No   authority  save   that  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people  themselves  has  any  control  over 
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them.  The  chiefs  are  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  old 
men,  who  fi-eqiiently  appease  the  dissensions  which  arise 
among  the  yomig  warriors,  whose  love  of  glory  too  often 
leads  them  into  endless  wars.  He  who  steals  the  greatest 
number  of  horses  i&  the  most  esteemed  in  the  tribe.  Some- 
times six  or  eight  young  men  depart  together  on  a  distant 
expedition,  with  no  other  resource  than  their  horses.  They 
often  go  in  this  manner  more  than  a  thousand  miles  across 
desert  countries,  and  bring  back  all  the  horses  they  can 
succeed  in  stealing.  These  dangerous  expeditions,  wliich 
often  last  from  eighteen  to  twenty  mouths,  cover  with  glory 
those  who  venture  on  them. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  Comanches  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Arabs.  If  we  were  here  to  trace 
a  parallel  between  the  two  nations,  we  could  show  a  sin- 
gular analogy  in  their  habits  on  a  great  number  of  points. 
These  Indians  are  of  middle  stature,  their  skin  is  rather 
coppery  or  tawny  than  red,  their  lips  are  thin,  and  they 
have  aquiline  noses  and  black  eyes  and  hair.  They  have 
but  Uttle  beard,  and  never  cut  their  hair,  which  they  wear 
long,  mingling  with  it  on  particular  occasions  silver  orna- 
ments and  pearls.  Except  their  moccasins  and  gaiters,  they 
wear  no  clothing  but  a  buffalo  skin  or  a  blanket,  in  which 
they  robe  themselves  with  dignity.  The  nimiber  of  the 
Comanches  is  variously  estimated,  but  we  may  place  it  at 
20,000  or  30,000  without  risk  of  exaggeration.  They  be- 
long to  the  great  nation  of  the  Shoshonies.  The  only  his- 
torical traditions  they  possess  relate  to  their  emigration 
from  the  west  of  the  Eocky  Motmtains  and  the  Great  Bay 
to  Texas.  They  remember  that  when  they  began  to  emi- 
grate, more  than  two  centuries  ago,  they  met  with  small 
Spanish  colonies  (probably  Mexicans  of  New  Mexico),  with 
whom  they  sojourned  for  some  time.  The  Spaniards  married 
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the  Indian  women,  and  the  Indians  the  Spanish  women. 
Subsequently,  the  Comanches  went  down  into  the  prairies 
to  hunt  the  buflalo,  and  formed  new  alliances  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country.  At  last  they  arrived  in  Texas,  after  a 
hundred  years  passed  in  the  north-western  countries.  At 
this  period  they  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
tobacco,  which  they  learned  from  the  Wecos,  who  had 
cultivated  that  plant  for  a  long  time.  The  Comanches 
beheve  that  the  part  of  Texas  which  they  now  inhabit  was 
peopled  before  their  arrival  by  a  great  nation.  Perhaps 
they  allude  to  the  Aztecs,  whose  numerous  estabUshments 
extended  as  far  as  the  present  New  Mexico,  before  their 
expedition  to  conquer  the  empire  of  the  Toltecs. 

Creeks. — This  great  nation,  numbering  nearly  20,000 
souls,  inhabited,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  an  immense  territory  extending  from  the  North 
of  Florida  to  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
but  has  since  been  forced  to  emigrate  to  the  frontiers  of 
Arkansas.  These  Indians  derive  their  name  from  the 
great  number  of  httle  streams  called  creeks  which  inter- 
sected their  former  territory.  They  are  beUeved  to  be  of 
southern  origin,  though  their  traditions  point  to  the  east, 
or  the  country  where  the  sun  rises,  as  their  primitive 
home.  Their  modem  history  resembles  that  of  all  the 
other  unfortunate  tribes  whom  the  governments  of  the 
southern  States  have  persecuted,  and  forced  to  abandon 
the  magnificent  territory  where  their  ancestors  had  dwelt 
for  centuries,  and  where  they  enjoyed  a  tranquil  and 
happy  existence,  to  settle  against  their  will  in  a  coimtry 
less  favoured  by  nature,  and  which  they  regard  as  a  land 
ef  exile. 

Crows. — ^These  are  certainly  the  most  aristocratic  and 
best  clothed  of  the  Indians,  if   not  the  handsomest : 
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they  are  about  8000  or  9000  in  number,  are  constantly 
at  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  daily  bring  home 
the  scalps  of  the  enemies  they  vanquish.  The  face  of 
these  Indians  has  a  very  pecuhar  character,  and  they  are 
remarkable,  moreover,  for  the  immense  length  of  their 
hair.  Their  face  is  the  shape  of  a  half  moon  ;  their  nose 
has  the  same  form ;  while  their  forehead  retreats  so 
much  as  to  appear  artificially  compressed.  This  confor- 
mation is,  however,  quite  natural  Their  costume  and 
their  tents  are  extremely  elegant,  and  their  hair  is  so  long 
that  in  some  instances  it  has  been  seen  to  trail  on  the 
ground.  The  hair  of  their  chief,  called  Long-hair,  mea- 
sured more  than  ten  feet  Several  of  the  superior  agents 
of  the  American  fur  companies  examined  it  minutely,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  natural,  without  any  artificial  addi- 
tions, such  as  many  tribes  are  in  the  habit  of  using.  The 
Crows  have  no  tradition  as  to  their  origin  or  history; 
they  are  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and 
at  no  very  remote  period  they  will  inevitably  disappear, 
destroyed  by  the  incessant  wars  they  carry  on  against  the 
Sioux  and  the  Black-feet  Indians. 

Dacotas. — This  is  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
North  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  parent  stock  of  the 
following  tribes :  the  Midewakantonwans,  the  Warpeton- 
wans,  the  Waakpacootas,  the  Sissetonwans  (called  Chong- 
aaketons  by  Hennepin,  and  Songasketons  by  La  Houton), 
the  Yanktons,  and  the  Tetons  or  Titcmwans.  The  name 
Sioux,  which  is  given  to  the  Dacotas  by  the  French  and  the 
Canadians,  is  an  abbreviation  of  Nadouesciouz,  the  name 
these  Indians  bore  formerly.  This  word  Nadouesciouz, 
Nadonechiouk  or  Nadsnessiouck,  or,  better  still,  Na- 
donaisioug,  is  the  plural  of  Nadonaisi,  which  in  Ojibbeway 
means  enemy.     The  word  Dacota  signifies  confederation. 
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but  it  has  been  retained  in  a  special  manner  by  one  alone 
of  the  tribes  fonning  the  cx)nfederation.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Sioux,  the  Chippeways,  the  Winnebagos,  the 
Menomonies,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  loways,  perhaps 
the  Otoes  and  the  Omahas  also,  were  originally  Dacotas. 
All  these  Indian  tribes,  however,  are  subdivided  to  such 
a  degree,  that  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  trace  them  to 
a  common  stock.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimates  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Dacotas  at  only  8000  ;  but  we  must  take  note, 
once  for  aU,  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  Indian  statistics  pre- 
pared by  order  of  the  American  Government  the  numbers 
are  generally  below  the  mark.  We  feel  authorised,  by 
minute  calculations,  and  on  unquestionable  data,  to  give 
30,000  as  the  number  of  this  population.  According  to 
Mr.  CatUn,  it  is  even  40,000  or  50,000. 

Notwithstanding  differences  of  dialect  among  the  Da- 
cotas, all  the  various  branches  of  the  nation  imderstand 
each  other  without  the  aid  of  interpreters.  Tradition 
says  that  their  division  into  several  tribes  was  occasioned 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  game  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Whites.  The  introduction  of  whisky  has  injured  these 
Indians  greatly,  both  morally  and  physically.  Their  chiefs 
complain  bitterly  of  the  dealers  in  spirituous  Uquors,  and 
believe  they  have  been  sent  among  their  people  expressly 
to  cause  their  ruin.  They  even  remonstrated  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  begging  him  to  take  pity 
on  them,  and  not  permit  the  Whites  to  bring  the  fiTe-^ 
water  within  reach  of  the  Indian  villages. 

The  Dacotas  of  Mississippi  are  more  degraded  than 
those  of  Missouri,  the  latter  not  having  had  so  many  deal- 
ings with  the  Whites  as  their  eastern  compatriots.  These 
Indians  despise  the  Whites,  who  cheat  and  deceive  them 
as  much  as  they  can.    They  distrust  the  PaU'faces^  who 
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have  no  respect  for  treaties  or  contracts.  The  Bacotas  are 
courageous  and  warlike  ;  they  are  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  their  movements  are  elastic  and  graceful,  and  their 
appearance  altogether  is  remarkable.  They  are  somewhat 
addicted  to  nomadic  habits,  and  hunt  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  Moimtains.  Their  tribes  are 
subdivided  into  forty-two  bands,  each  commanded  by  a 
chief.  As  their  country  is  abundantly  stocked  with  buf- 
faloes, they  are  well  clothed,  and  enjoy  a  degree  of  com- 
fort rarely  found  among  people  of  their  colour.  We 
shall  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  speak 
again  of  this  nation^  and  give  some  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  medicine,  their  songs  and  religious  tradi- 
tions. With  regard  to  their  historical  traditions,  we  know 
of  none  concerning  their  origin,  but  some  exist  which 
give  an  account  of  their  arrival  on  the  territory  they 
occupy  at  the  present  day.  They  made  their  appearance 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  about  three  centuries  ago ; 
but  whence  came  they  ?  They  cannot  answer  themselves. 
All  that  we  can  gather  from  their  narratives  is,  that  they 
came  from  the  north-east,  and  that  on  their  arrival  they 
foimd  an  Indian  population  (probably  loways),  who  aban- 
doned the  place  to  them. 

Delawares. — This  tribe,  fonnerly  so  powerful,  and 
which  still  numbered  15,000  souls  before  its  emigration, 
is  reduced  now  to  1000  individuals,  who  are  settled  near 
their  friends  the  Shawnees  in  the  valley  of  the  Canadian 
Eiver,  where  they  till  the  ground.  We  are  not  aware  whe- 
ther their  modem  history  is  known  in  Europe,  for  when 
we  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  sources 
for  the  information  necessary  to  complete  our  history,  we 
have  always  neglected  the  French  authors,  whether  lay 
or  missionary,  preferring  to  have  recourse  to  American 
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authorities,  which,  if  not  more  exact,  are  at  least  but  little 
known  in  Europe.  The  history  of  the  Delawares  being 
intimately  coimected  with  that  of  other  Indian  nations 
of  equal  renown,  we.  shall  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  on  it 
somewhat  at  length.* 

The  Delawares,  according  to  their  traditions,  lived 
several  centuries  ago  in  the  western  part  of  the  American 
continent.  Having  resolved  to  emigrate  towards  the  east, 
the  whole  population  assembled,  and  after  a  long  journey 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they 
met  with  the  Iroquois,  who,  like  themselves,  came  from 
the  very  far  west  and  settled  near  the  same  river.  The 
Delawares  learned  from  their  spies  that  the  region 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  inhabited  by  a 
powerftil  nation  called  AUegavis ;  also  that  the  latter  had 
built  large  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which 
watered  their  coimtry ;  the  principal  of  these  rivers,  and 
also  the  chain  of  mountains  occupied  by  the  AUegavis 
were  called  Alleghanies,  a  name  derived  from  that  of  the 
inhabitants. 

When  the  Delawares  arrived  at  the  Mississippi,  they 
asked  the  permission  of  the  AUegavis  to  settle  in  their 
neighbourhood.  This  permission  was  reftised,  but  they 
were  aUowed  a  passage  to  go  and  estabUsh  themselves 
farther  east.  Thereupon  the  Delawares  commenced  cross- 
ing the  Mississippi,  but  when  the  AUegavis  saw  that  the 
new  comers  were  so  numerous,  they  attacked  those  who 
had  crossed,  and  threatened  to  kiU  aU  who  attempted  the 
passage  of  the  river.  The  Delawares,  exasperated  by 
such  treatment,  held  counsel  with  the  Iroquois  who  had 
been  witnesses  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  two  nations 

•  We  have  borrowed  some  of  the  above  details  from  the  works  of 
Mr.  Barker  on  American  antiquities. 
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joined  together  to  conquer  the  disputed  country.  Having 
united  their  forces,  they  declared  war  against  the  Alle- 
gavis,  and  a  series  of  battles  followed,  which  cost  a  great 
many  warriors  their  Uves  on  both  sides. 

The  Allegavis  fortified  their  towns,  and  raised  forts  and 
walls  near  the  rivers  and  lakes  where  their  enemies 
frequently  attacked  them  ;  but  perceiving  that  the  latter 
would  certainly  destroy  all  their  fortifications  in  the  end, 
they  abandoned  the  country  and  fled  towards  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  whence  they  never  returned.  The  Delawares 
and  Iroquois  divided  the  conquered  lands ;  the  Iroquois 
choosing  those  near  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Delawares 
establishing  themselves  farther  south. 

During  a  long  series  of  years,  perhaps  more  than  200, 
the  two  nations  lived  on  Mendly  terms  and  increased 
considerably  in  popidation.  Some  enterprising  warriors 
penetrated  eastward  as  far  as  the  ocean,  which  they  called 
the  Great  Salt-water  Lake.  Enchanted  with  this  excursion, 
they  returned  vdth  brilliant  accounts  of  the  country  they 
had  discovered,  and  which  they  described  as  rich  in  game 
and  fruits  of  all  sorts,  while  the  rivers  and  bays  were  full 
of  fish  and  tortoises.  Thinking  this  virgin  soil  was  a  gift 
to  themselves  from  the  Great  Spirit,  they  began  to  emi- 
grate thither  in  smaU  bands,  that  they  might  not  suffer 
from  the  want  of  provisions.  They  settled  finally  on  the 
four  great  rivers  called  the  Delaware,  the  Hudson,  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  the  Potomac.  Tradition  says  that  the  whole 
tribe  did  not  emigrate,  but  that  several  clans  remained 
behind,  even  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  tribe  finally  resolved  itself  into  three  divisions,  the 
largest  of  which,  containing  half  the  population,  settled 
on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  while  the  two  others  took 
up  their  abode  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
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Those  on  the  Atlantic  coast  divided  again  into  three  tribes, 
two  spreading  themselves  from  the  river  Hudson  to  beyond 
the  Potomac,  and  the  third  called  Minsi  or  Mimsi,  remain- 
ing between  the  two  others  and  the  Iroquois.  From  these 
three  tribes  others  detached  themselves,  and,  having 
chosen  new  dwelling-places,  received  new  names.  Among 
these  off-shoots,  the  most  celebrated  was  the  tribe  of  the 
Mohicans. 

The  Iroquois  established  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence soon  became  the  neighbours  of  the  Delawares, 
whom  they  regarded  with  great  jealousy,  fearing  to  be 
sooner  or  later  driven  out  of  the  territory  they  occupied 
by  their  powerful  neighbours.  In  order  to  avert  this 
misfortune  they  tried  to  involve  the  Delawares  in  quarrels 
with  some  distant  tribes.  This  was  not  very  diflScult: 
every  tribe  has  a  particular  mark  on  its  tomahawks  and 
arms  of  every  description ;  the  Iroquois  assassinated  a 
Cherokee,  and  left  a  Delaware  axe  by  the  body,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  the  murderer  belonged  to  the  Delaware 
tribe.  This  stratagem  succeeded  perfectly,  and  a  bloody 
war  soon  broke  out  between  the  Delawares  and  Cherokees. 
Having  discovered  afterwards  the  treachery  of  the  Iroquois, 
the  Delawares  resolved  to  revenge  themselves  by  extermi- 
nating that  tribe. 

The  Iroquois,  who  had  hitherto  been  separated  into 
tribes,  living  independently  of  each  other,  felt  now  the 
necessity  of  uniting  to  meet  the  common  danger.  They 
formed  a  confederation  called  the  Six  Nations.  This  was 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  and  from  this  period  dates  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  the  most  bloody  battles  the  New  World 
has  witnessed.  The  Delawares  were  generally  victorious. 
It  was  during  this  war  that  the  French  landed  in  Canada, 
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and  the  Iroquois,  not  wishing  them  to  settle  in  the  country, 
took  anns  against  them;  but  finding  themselves  thus 
placed  between  two  fires,  and  despairing  of  subduing  the 
Delawares  by  force  of  arms,  they  had  recourse  to  a  strata- 
gem, in  order  to  make  peace  with  the  latter,  and  induce 
them  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  French.  Their  plan 
was  to  destroy  the  Delawares'  fame  for  military  bravery, 
and  to  make  them  (to  use  an  Indian  expression)  into  old 
women. 

To  make  the  plan  of  the  Iroquois  understood,  we  must 
mention  that  most  of  the  wars  between  these  tribes  are 
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brought  to  an  end  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  women. 
The  men,  however  tired  of  fighting,  would  not  venture  to 
speak  of  peace,  lest  they  should  pass  for  cowards.  The 
women,  by  moving  discourses,  persuade  the  most  furious 
combatants  to  bury  their  war^xes ;  they  lament  with  a 
great  show  of  feeling  the  losses  incurred  on  both  sides, 
the  despair  of  widows,  the  grief  of  mothers;  they  adjure 
the  warriors  by  all  they  hold  most  dear,  to  take  pity 
on  their  poor  wives,  and  on  the  children  who  weep  for 
their  fathers,  to  lay  aside  their  arms  and  smoke  the 
calumet  of  peace  with  their  enemies.  These  discourses 
rarely  feiil  in  their  efiect,  and  the  women  place  themselves 
in  an  advantageous  position  as  peace-makers.  The  Iroquois 
persuaded  the  Delawares  that  it  would  be  no  disgrace  to 
them  to  become  women,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  an  honour  to  a  nation  so  powerful,  and  which 
could  not  be  suspected  of  deficiency  in  courage  or 
strength,  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  general 
peace,  and  of  preserving  the  Indian  race  from  still  farther 
extermination.  As  men,  they  would  be  feared,  as  women, 
they  would  be  honoured  and  respected,  and  would  have  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  the  other  nations,  and 
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prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  These  representations 
determined  the  Delawares  to  become  women,  by  asking  for 
peace.  The  Iroquois  sought  none  the  less  to  put  them  at 
variance  with  distant  tribes,  and  on  several  occasions  even 
disguised  themselves  to  fight  the  Delawares.  But  the 
latter  soon  discovered  this  new  treachery,  and  in  their 
fiiry  would  have  totally  destroyed  the  Iroquois,  if  their 
attention  had  not  been  diverted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans.  The  Indians,  amazed  at  all  they  saw,  when 
such  a  multitude  of  white  men  disembarked  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts,  held  counsel  together  as  to 
the  course  they  should  adopt,  and  in  the  meantime  all  in- 
testine war  was  suspended.  Subsequently  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Whites,  the  history  of  the  Delawares  is  that  of  all 
the  Indian  populations  in  the  east ;  decimated  by  war, 
sickness,  and  the  most  revolting  acts  of  injustice,  some  have 
become  almost  entirely  extinct  in  the  coxmtries  they  had 
occupied  in  peace  for  centuries,  others  have  scattered 
their  bones  on  the  road  to  a  forced  exile  in  the  great 
western  deserts.  The  Delawares  have  now  become  agri- 
culturists, and  from  the  Kansas  to  the  fort  of  Leaven- 
worth, as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Canadian  Eiver, 
the  traveller  may  admire  their  beautiful  farms  which  lie 
scattered  along  the  borders  of  the  woods  and  prairies. 

Huecos,  —  These  Indians,  called  by  the  Americans  ^ 
Wacos,  are,  hke  the  Witchitas,  sometimes  designated  by 
the  name  Pawnee  Picts,  on  account  of  their  exaggerated 
tattooage.  They  have  very  prominent  cheek-bones,  ancl  a 
savage  aspect  of  countenance  which  is  pecuHar  to  them- 
selves. This  tribe  is  not  particularly  interesting,  having 
no  historical  traditions,  nor  any  custom  worthy  of  mention. 
It  was  formerly  much  more  considerable  in  number,  and 
occupied  with  the  Kioways  the  country  near  the  sources  of 
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the  Eed  River,  and  the  south-south-western  part  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains.  One  of  their  chiefe  named  3000  as  the 
number  of  their  warriors  ;  but  we  think  this  estimate 
very  much  exaggerated.  These  Indians  have  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Comanches  to  hunt  together,  and  to  unite  their 
forces  at  any  moment  against  a  common  enemy.  The 
Kioways  resemble  the  Comanches  in  appearance,  as  well 
as  in  manners  and  customs.  They  form  one  of  the  most 
numerous  tribes  in  this  southern  confederation,  and  are, 
at  the  same  time,  from  their  ambiguous  position,  the  least 
to  be  relied  on.  They  possess  nothing  of  the  chivalrous 
character  which  distinguishes  the  Comanches.  The  Huecos, 
Caddoes,  and  Witchitas  cultivate  small  farms,  which  ren- 
der them  independent  of  the  chase  for  their  subsistence. 

loways. — This  great  nation,  of  which  only  a  scattered 
remnant  now  exists,  was  formerly  very  powerful  The 
first  French  colonists  called  these  Indians  Ayouahs,  or 
Ajoues.  Before  emigrating  to  the  frontiers  of  Missouri, 
where  they  now  are,  they  dwelt  a  long  time  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  whither  they  came  from  the  south- 
west. They  believe  that  their  first  parents  were  animals, 
and  that  all  the  Indians  originally  belonged  to  one  tribe, 
and  inhabited  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  extent  of 
water,  situated  in  the  direction  of  tlie  rising  sun ;  that 
their  ancestors  crossed  this  water  in  canoes  made  of  skins, 
and  then  spread  over  the  interior  of  America.  The 
loways  appear  to  have  had  such  a  passion  for  war  tliat 
they  broke  the  treaties  of  peace  themselves  had  solicited, 
and  fought  on  the  first  pretext  they  could  find.  Tlie 
other  historical  traditions  of  these  Indians  relate  to  com- 
bats sustained  recently  with  the  neighbouring  populations. 

Iroquois, — Li  our  account  of  the  Delawares  we  have 
given  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Iroquois ;  moreover. 
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many  French  authors,  and,  above  all,  the  missionaries 
who  have  inhabited  New  France  durmg  the  last  two  cen- 
turias,  have  given  very  curious  detaib,  which  it  is  xmne- 
cessary  to  repeat  here,  regarding  this  nation.  We  will 
only  add,  that  the  confederation  of  the  Iroquois,  by  its 
valour  and  cunning,  made  itself  fear^  by  all  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  and  by  all  its  enemies,  whether  white  or 
red.  This  confederation,  which  was  united  far  less  by  the 
ties  of  blood  than  by  identity  of  language  and  of  interests, 
already  existed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Christopher  Columbus.  The  wars  in  which  these  people 
were  constantly  engaged  interfered  but  little  with  their 
attention  to  agriculture,  which,  together  with  the  chase, 
enabled  them  to  Uve  in  tolerable  ease  and  abundance. 
The  federal  cotmcil  consisted  of  delegates  from  all  the 
tribes,  but  the  latter  remained  independent  of  each  other 
as  regarded  their  internal  administration.  The  delegates 
had  the  power  of  putting  a  veto  on  the  general  resolutions 
of  the  council ;  in  short,  the  government  of  the  Iroquois 
resembled  that  of  the  United* States,  but  simplified  and 
modified.  They  themselves  valued  their  poHtical  system 
so  highly,  that,  in  1774,  Canassatego,  one  of  their  most  re- 
vered sachems,  recommended  the  commissioners  of  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  to  imitate  their  institutions. 
"  Our  wise  ancestors,"  said  he,  "  estabUshed  union  and 
friendship  among  the  five  nations  to  "render  them  power- 
ful. We  have  thus  acquired  great  authority  among  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  if  you  imitate  us,  you  wiU 
greatly  increase  your  strength."  The  Iroquois,  who  were 
remarkably  intelligent,  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
pictography;  nevertheless,  their  principal  traditions  are 
all  oral,  those  preserved  by  means  of  figurative  signs  on 
skins  and  the  bark  of  trees  having  very  htde  historical 
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importance.  They  are,  at  the  present  day,  very  much  re- 
duced in  number ;  and  their  political  existence,  annulled 
by  American  civilisation,  no  longer  offers  any  interest. 

Kalapuyas.  —  The  description  of  the  Kalapuyas  wUl 
serve  as  a  tolerably  exact  portrait",  physical  and  moral,  of 
nearly  all  the  tribes  of  Columbia.  The  Indians  of  these 
latitudes  are  short,  thick-set,  very  ugly,  and  dirty.  They 
live  in  filthy  huts  filled  with  the  remains  of  ^animals  and 
fish  ;  they  bestow  no  care  on  their  faces  and  persons, 
and  their  manners  and  customs  are  no  less  ignoble  than 
their  appearance.  They  have  no  energy  except  for 
debauch,  for  dancing,  and  gambling,  and  fi:om  these 
pursuits  hunger  alone  has  power  to  divert  them.  The 
Kalapuyas  inhabit  the  vaUey  of  WiUammet,  above  the 
falls  of  the  Columbia,  in  the  most  fertUe  district  of 
Oregon ;  formerly  they  were  very  numerous, .  but  they 
have  been  reduced  by  disease  to  about  500. 

Mandans. — ^These  Indians  have  been  objects  of  special 
study,  as  presenting  curious  pecuUarities  of  type,  customs, 
and  religious  belief.  Som*e  writers  have  supposed  them 
to  be  descended  firom  a  Welsh  colony,  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  Prince  Madoc,  left  the  principahty  of  Wales 
in  1170  (according  to  Drake,  but  much  later  according  to 
Catlin),  on  a  maritime  expedition  with  ten  vessels,  and 
was  never  heard  of  more.  It  is  supposed  these  adven- 
turers reached  America ;  and  though  we  have  httle  faith 
in  the  theory  of  the  Mandans'  descent  fi:om  them,  we 
give  with  pleasure  all  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. 

In  the  first  place  these  Indians  call  themselves  Peuple 
de  Faisans^  and  yet  the  pheasant  is  quite  unknown  to 
them,  while  it  is  very  abundant  in  Wales ;  moreover,  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Prince  Madoc  contained  three  phea- 
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sant's  feathers,  and  it  is  argued  that  his  vassals,  no  doubt, 
transmitted  this  souvenir  to  their  descendants,  when  they 
called  themselves  Peuple  de  Faisans.  Another  singularity 
worthy  of  attention  is,  that  a  tenth  of  the  tribe  of  Man- 
dans  have  from  birth  ashy  grey  hair.  The  men  marked 
by  this  peculiarity  are  ashamed  of  it,  and  dye  their  hair 
red  or  black,  while  the  women  display  it  on  their  shoulders 
and  breast  as  an  ornament.  There  are  other  resemblances 
which  might  be  pointed  out.  Their  dialect  has  some  ana- 
logy with  the  Welsh  language,  and  their  canoes,  which 
are  a  kind  of  large  baskets  hned  with  leather,  resemble 
those  used  even  at  the  present  day  in  Wales  and  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland.  The  Mandans  are  more  indus- 
trious than  the  other  Indians,  and  are  the  only  tribe  who 
know  how  to  make  glass.  As  a  last  mark  of  distinction, 
their  skin  is  less  red  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  tribes. 
From  all  these  facts  it  is  concluded  that  the  vessels  of 
Prince  Madoc  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  sailed  up 
the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  at  which 
point  the  first  vestiges  of  Mandan  villages  are  met  with. 
These  vestiges  may  be  followed  from  point  to  point  along 
the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Yellow  Stone  Eiver,  near 
which  the  Mandans  are  now  settled. 

According  to  their  tradition  they  were  the  first  people 
created  by  the  Great  Spirit.  In  the  beginning  they  lived 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  they  cultivated  vines,  a 
shoot  from  one  of  which,  having  found  an  opening,  grew 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  One  of  the  yoimg  men 
of  the  tribe  climbed  up  the  stem  of  the  vine,  and  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  the  Mandan  village  actually  stands. 
Perceiving  the  fertihty  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of 
buffaloes  in  the  neighbouring  prairies,  he  killed  several  of 
these  animals,  and  descended  again  to  inform  his  compa- 
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nions  of  what  he  had  seen,  whereupon  a  multitude  of  them 
cUmbed  up  after  liim.  Among  them  were  two  young  and 
beautiful  girls,  who  were  much  esteemed  by  the  chiefe  and 
warriors  because  they  were  virgins.  There  was  also  a 
woman,  very  fat  and  heavy,  whom  the  others  would  not 
allow  to  mount ;  but  as  she  was  very  inquisitive,  she  took 
advantage  of  a  moment  when  she  was  left  alone  to  dimb 
up  in  her  turn ;  the  vine  broke  under  her  weight,  and 
she  fell  dangerously  wounded.  The  Mandans,  who  were 
still  below,  were  made  furious  by  this  accident,  which 
prevented  them  from  following  their  companions  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  their  ladder  was  destroyed,  nor 
could  their  companions  who  had  already  gone  up  return 
to  their  subterraneous  home.  These  latter  then  built 
the  village  they  stiU  occupy.  More  than  a  century 
ago  the  Mandans  Hved  on  the  two  shores  of  the  Upper 
Missouri,  2000  miles  from  its  mouth.  They  possessed 
there  nine  villages,  surrounded  by  circular  walls  of  earth  ; 
the  largest  measured  more  than  eight  acres,  which  proves 
that  its  population  was  very  considerable. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Mandans  have  been  at  war 
with  the  Dacotas  and  the  Assinniboins,  their  inveterate 
enemies ;  and  the  great  decrease  in  their  munber  is  no 
.doubt  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  combats 
they  are  incessantly  engaged  in.  The  small-pox  made 
frightful  ravages  among  them  in  1832;  it  was  even 
asserted  by  some  writers  that  the  whole  tribe  had  perished, 
but  this  was  an  error ;  the  Mandans  still  exist  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  Eiver.  We  will  terminate  this  sketch 
by  stating  that  thd  colour  of  the  hair  of  these  Indians 
depends  on  a  morbid  state  analogous  to  that  known  to 
exist  in  albinos.  The  skull  and  fiicial  angle  of  these 
people  present  a  superior  development,  not  found  else- 
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where  among  the  Indians  of  the  American  continent, 
unless  it  be  among  the  Iroquois. 

The  Mandans  are  of  an  agreeable  character,  and  in  their 
persons,  no  less  than  in  their  customs,  present  a  subject  of 
study  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Though  not  of  a  warlike 
disposition,  they  nevertheless  fight  with  rare  bravery. 
Their  villages,  which  are  strongly  fortified,  protect  them 
from  marauders,  and  insure  them  a  degree  of  security 
which  has  allowed  them  to  make  great  progress  in  Indian 
manufactures. 

Minatarees. — ^These  Indians,  called  Gros-  Ventres  by  the 
French,  are  about  1500  in  nxunber,  and  inhabit  three  little 
villages  about  three  leagues  fi^om  the  settlement  of  tlie 
Mandans.  They  Kve  under  the  protection  of  their  neigh- 
bours, some  of  whose  customs  they  have  adopted,  although 
tlie  language  of  the  two  tribes  is  so  difierent  that  they  can- 
not understand  each  other.  The  Minatarees  relate  tliat 
formerly  they  formed  part  of  a  great  nation,  from  wliich 
they  were  separated  after  a  war.  Probably  they  allude 
to  the  Foils,  for,  according  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  tliese  peo- 
ple and  the  Minatarees  formed  only  one  tribe  before  the 
emigration  of  the  latter.  Flying  from  their  enemies,  they 
arrived  poor,  without  horses  and  without  tents,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mandans,  who  refused  to  receive 
them  in  their  villages,  and  did  not  even  allow  them  to 
approach  very  closely.  The  new  comers,  having  lost 
ahnost  all  their  warriors  in  battle  and  during  their  flight, 
consisted  chiefly  of  women.  They  entreated  their  neigh- 
bom^  to  help  them  to  construct  their  huts,  a  service  which 
the  latter  rendered  them  willingly,  and  ever  since  an 
ofiensive  and  defensive  alliance  has  subsisted  between  the 
two  tribes. 

Mcjanes, — ^We  have  already  spoken  of  this  tribe,  which 
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is  settled  near  the  Colorado,  and  which  has  never  before 
been  mentioned  in  any  ethnographical  work.  These  In- 
dians are  muscular  and  well  proportioned,  of  athletic  form 
and  warlike  disposition.  They  are  very  industrious,  and 
are  excellent  agriculturists.  They  keep  in  their  dwellings 
little  figures  of  unbaked  clay,  somewhat  Hke  those  the 
Egyptians  used  to  preserve  in  their  houses.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  these  figiires,  or  statuettes  (which 
are  about  fourteen  inches  in  height),  are  regarded  as 
idols ;  possibly  they  are  children's  playthings,  souvenirs 
of  deceased  relatives,  or  amulets  used  by  the  doctors,  or 
medicine-men.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  tradition 
relating  to  the  history  of  this  tribe,  which  is  in  a  most 
primitive  condition. 
^  Moquis. — ^This  nation,  which  inhabits  the  beautiful  val- 
leys in  which  several  tributaries  of  the  Little  Colorado 
take  their  rise,  made  itself  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  by  its  love  of  hberty,  and  its  success  in 
opposing  foreign  invasion ;  as  also  by  its  hospitality,  inte- 
grity, and  application  to  agricultiu'e.  These  people  resem- 
ble, in  many  respects,  the  Zimis,  with  whom  they  are  on' 
very  fidendly  terms.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  they  revolted  against  the  Spaniards,  whom  they 
tried  to  expel  fix)m  their  territory,  and  since  then  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reduce  them.  These  Indians  are  more 
industrious  than  any  of  their  neighbours  in  this  part  of 
the  American  continent.  There  is  no  other  tribe  which 
cultivates  the  earth  in  the  same  perfection,  or  produces 
such  admirable  crops  of  com,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  They 
weave  for  themselves  the  stuff  of  which  their  garments 
are  made.  The  women  wear  a  long  tunic,  without  sleeves ; 
and  a  white,  black,  or  red  shawl,  which  serves  them  as  a 
mantilla.     The  men's  costume  is  very  hke  that  of  the 
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Mexicans ;  in  battle  and  in  the  chase  they  make  use  of 
lances  and  arrows.  Their  skin  is  not  of  a  very  dark 
colour.  Their  towns  are  very  well  built,  and  are  com- 
posed of  houses  of  one  or  two  stories,  each  story  having 
a  terrace,  which  is  reached  by  means  of  a  portable  ladder. 
Each  town  is  governed  by  a  cacique.  These  Indians  are 
passionately  fond  of  dancing.  Some  writers  believe  them 
to  be  of  Aztec  origin,  and  we  are  inclined  to  share  this 
opinion,  although  it  is  supported  by  no  proof  but  such  as 
can  be  drawn  from  certain  vague  indications  in  the  history 
of  the  nations  of  New  Mexico,  from  their  civilisation  and 
the  character  of  their  monuments.  The  territory  of  the 
Moquis  lies  near  Fort  Defiance,  to  the  west  of  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  Navajos. 

Muskogees. — It  was  not  until  after  the  massacre  of  the 
French  by  the  Natchez  that  the  Muskogees,  who  are  the 
principal  tribe  of  the  Creeks,  attained  any  importance. 
In  the  course  of  thirty  years,  this  nation,  which  numbered 
more  than  4000  warriors,  spread  over  a  very  fertile  coun- 
try of  more  than  100  square  mUes  in  extent,  and  built 
fifty  towns,  the  principal  of  which  were  situated  on 
the  banks  of  two  fine  rivers,  the  Alabama  and  the  Apala- 
chicola.  The  Muskc^ees  beUeve  that  the  Great  Spirit 
created  them  out  of  the  earth,  of  which  they  are  the  legi- 
timate possessors.  Before  New  Orleans  was  built  they  had 
found  two  Mexicans  on  the  spot  where  the  city  stands, 
and  later  they  saw  a  great  number  of  Whites ;  but  we 
have  little  doubt  they  allude  to  Spaniards  of  Florida,  for 
as  no  date  is  affixed  to  this  tradition,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  refers  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  landing  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  The  Muskogees  think  domestic 
animals  were  brought  to  America  by  the  Whites.  They 
also  beheve  that  the  territory  occupied  by  the  whole 
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nation  of  Creeks  never  belonged  to  the  Whites,  but  was  for- 
merly inhabited  by  a  people  concerning  whom  they  have 
no  distinct  ideas.  Before  the  discovery  of  America  they 
enjoyed  profoimd  peace  with  all  their  neighbours,  and 
lived  in  ease  and  abundance.  They  had  no  treaties  of 
friendship  or  alliance  with  any  other  tribe,  but  their  forts 
and  entrenched  camps  rendered  them  secure  in  the  midst 
of  their  enemies.  They  preserved,  by  means  of  hiero- 
glyphics, the  record  of  their  victories  and  of  their  affic- 
tions,  among .  which  latter  they  regarded  the  loss  of  their 
kindred  as  the  greatest. 

Natchez.-^The  territory  of  Louisiana  has  been  inhabited 
from  time  immeniorial  by  a  multitude  of  small  tribes,  dif- 
fering but  Uttle  among  each  other ;  but  one  among  them, 
the  Natchez,  was  greatly  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
its  superior  strength,  and  could  bring  4000  warriors  into 
the  field.  Various  causes,  acting  with  fearful  rapidity, 
have  combined  to  bring  this  ancient  nation,  in  a  very 
short  time,  to  the  verge  of  utter  destruction. 

According  to  their  traditions,  the  Natchez  had  their 
origin  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sim,  and 
thence  cajqje  to  Mexico,  which  appears  to  have  been  their 
abode  during  several  centuries.  Some  of  their  legends  even 
pretend  that  they  aided  Fernand  Cortez  in  conquering  the 
empire  of  Montezuma ;  but  discovering  that  the  Spanish 
conquerors  were  disposed  to  impose  on  them  a  more  in- 
supportable tyranny  than  that  of  the  Aztec  emperor,  from 
whom  they  had  sought  dehverance,  they  resolved  to  go  in 
quest  of  peace  and  Uberty  to  a  strange  land.  They  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun,  and  arrived  opposite  the 
beautiM  hills  of  Louisiana,  where  they  took  up  their 
abode.  At  this  period  the  Natchez  counted  500  suns^  or 
members  of  the  royal  family.     They  have  brown  skins, 
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with  black  eyes  and  hair ;  their  features  are  very  regular, 
and  their  expression  of  countenance  noble  and  intelligent 
They  are  very  tall,  few  of  them  being  I9ss  than  six  feet  in 
height ;  and  tJieir  limbs  are  well  proportioned  Deformity  is 
very  rare  among  them,  as  is  also  excess,  either  of  emaciation 
or  corpulence.  like  all  the  Indians  of  Louisiana,  they  had 
the  custom  of  flattening  the  heads  of  their  children ;  and, 
as  is  the  case  among  all  the  tribes  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, the  women  are  much  less  handsome  than  the  men. 

As  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  their  his- 
tory has  been  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another 
by  oral  tradition.  But  in  order  to  secure  to  these  traditions 
the  greatest  possible  authenticity,  a  certain  nimiber  of  the 
most  inteUigent  and  honest  yoimg  men  were  chosen  to  be 
instructed  in  them,  with  a  view  to  their  preservation  and 
transmission.  Thus  these  young  men  represented  a  kind 
of  historical  college,  and  were  taught  to  regard  as  sacred 
the  precious  deposit,  which  they  were  bound  to  transmit 
with  religious  fidelity,  and  in  all  its  minutest  details,  to  their 
successors.  They  were  called  "  Depositaries  of  the  Voice  of 
the  Past ;"  and  from  time  to  time  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
cite the  histories  it  was  their  duty  to  preserve  before  the 
old  men  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  show  that  they  did  not 
disfigure  them  by  voluntary  omissions,  or  by  additions  or 
changes  introduced  through  negligence  or  perverseness. 

"  Several  centuries  before  the  Natchez  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  they  were  Uving  in  a  state  of 
almost  brutal  ignorance ;  when  a  man  and  a  woman  ap- 
peared to  them,  who  came  from  the  sun,  and  whose  gar- 
ments shone  so  bright  that  no  human  eye  could  gaze  on 
them.  The  man  said  that,  looking  down  from  the  sun,  he 
had  seen  they  were  miserable  victims  of  anarchy,  because 
they  had  no  masters,  and  because  they  did  not  know  how  to 
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govern  themselves,  though  each  of  them  imagined  he  could 
govern  the  others.  He  had,  therefore,  descended  from  the 
sun  to  teach  them  to  write.  His  precepts  were  few  in 
number,  but  perfectly  adapted  to  the  people  he  came  to 
enlighten,  and  he  spoke  with  such  authority,  that  he  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  Natchez.  The  old  men  of  the 
nation  held  coxmsel  together  in  the  night,  and  the  following 
day  they  went  to  meet  him,  and  offered  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  nation.  He  refused  at  first,  saying  the 
Natchez  would  not  obey  him,  and  that  their  disobedience 
would  bring  ruin  and  death  upon  them;  but,  at  last, 
yielding  to  their  entreaties,  he  consented  to  become  their 
sovereign,  on  condition  that  they  would  emigrate  to  the 
country  whither  he  should  direct  them,  that  they  would 
follow  his  instructions  implicitly,  and  that  his  descendants 
should  always  be  their  sovereigns.  '  K  I  have  a  son  and 
a  daughter,'  he  said,  Hhey  cannot  marry,  being  brother 
and  sister ;  but  they  may  choose  among  your  people  a  con- 
sort to  perpetuate  my  race.  The  first-born  of  my  son  shall 
be  my  successor ;  after  him  shall  reign  the  son  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  or  the  son  of  his  eldest  sister,  if  his  daughter 
have  no  male  descendant.*  After  this  general  arrangement, 
he  entered  into  the  minutest  details  regarding  the  law  of 
succession  to  the  throne.  He  then  caused  fire  to  descend 
from  the  sun,  and  ordained  that  it  should  be  kept  burning 
for  ever,  and  be  fed  with  walnut-wood  stripped  of  its  bark. 
This  mysterious  personage  called  himself  The  (which  word, 
according  to  Mr.  Goyarre  *,  means  thee).  He  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  saw  the  children  of  his  grandchildren, 
and  was  the  author  of  all  the  institutions  which  prevailed 
among  the  Natchez  until  their  destruction.   After  his  death 
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his  descendants  were  called  Children  of  the  Sun,  to  desig- 
nate their  origin." 

This  tradition  of  the  Natchez  has  so  much  analogy  with 
that  which  we  related  of  the  origin  of  the  Tuzco,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  one  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
other,  and  that  the  Natchez  and  Peruvians,  if  they  have 
not  a  common  origin,  at  least  resemble  each  other  closely  as 
far  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  their  dvil  and  reUgious 
organisation  shaped  itself  under  the  inteUigent  hand  of  the 
legislator  who  first  formed  them  into  nations  governed 
by  fixed  laws.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  fact  is  certain,  and 
we  insist  on  it  as  of  great  importance  in  the  question  of 
the  emigration  of  nations ;  it  is,  that  the  Natchez  came 
to  Louisiana  fi^om  Mexico,  and  that  they  brought  with 
them  laws  and  customs  nearly  similar  to  those  which  are 
still  in  force  among  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America.  The  Natchez  simg  by  M.  de  Ch&teaubriand 
scarcely  exist  now,  except  in  story ;  they  have  been 
almost  totally  annihilated  by  their  white  and  red  enemies. 
Those  we  have  seen  preserved  but  very  faint  traces  of  the 
ancient  greatness  of  their  people.  Exile,  misery,  and  de- 
jection have  rendered  them  decrepit,  and  it  would  be  vain 
to  endeavour  to  trace  any  remains  of  their  former  splen- 
dour among  the  rags  which  cover  them. 
%yNoches. — This  little  tribe,  remarkable  for  its  pleasing 
appearance,  is  settled,  together  with  the  Cuabajais,  along 
the  rivers  which  flow  between  the  Colorado  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  a  rich  and  well-wooded  country,  which  oflers 
sites  of  great  beauty.  The  Noches  are  kind  and  aflable, 
well-proportioned  in  figure,  and  of  noble  appearance.  The 
women  of  the  tribe  are  clean,  well  though  lightly  clothed, 
and  deVote  especial  attention  to  their  hair.  The  fevourite 
pastime  of  these  Indians  is  bathing  in  the  clear  water  of 
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their  numerous  rivers.     Like  many  tribes  of  the  north- 
west, they  also  make  frequent  use  of  vapour  baths. 

The  Noches  have  no  historical  traditions  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Their  recollections  appear  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  other  populations  of  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado,  with  whom  probably  they  have  a  common 
origin. 
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OJIBBEWATS.  —  OSAGES PAWNEES. — PDfAS. —  INDUIVS    OF  THE   PUEBLOS. 

QUEERS. RICCABEES. SAHAPTINS. SATSIKAAS,     OR    BLACK-FEET. 

SELISHES. SEHIHOLES.  SENEGAS.  SERIS.  —  SHAWNEES. SHE- 

YENNES. SHOSHONEES.  SOONES.  TAHKALIS.    —  TAMAJAWBS.   

TEGUAS,  TEPOCAS      AND      TIBURONES.  —  TIRANSGAPUIS.  UTAHS.  

WALLAWALLAHS. WINNEBAOOS.  —  YUMAS. YUKAHS. ZAftUAGA^AS. 

ZDHIS. 

Ojibbeways.  —  These  Indians  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  Chippeways,  with  whom  they  are  connected  by 
origin ;  but,  though  belonging  to  the  same  nation,  these 
tribes  are  distinct  from  each  other.  Still  they  have  no 
tradition  relative  to  the  causes  and  period  of  their  sepa- 
ration. The  word  Od-jib-way,  plural  of  Odjiwa,  signifies 
a  singularity  in  the  voice  or  pronunciation.  The  Ojibbe- 
ways have  recollections  of  living  on  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  afterwards  near  a  large  river,  and  then  on 
the  borders  of  a  great  lake,  where  they  destroyed  a  power- 
ful tribe  called  Mundan-  Lastly,  they  came  to  Lake 
Superior,  where  they  dwelt  for  two  centuries,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  emigrate  .westwards,  so  that  they  now  occupy 
a  part  of  the  basin  where  are  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  reckon  about  eight  centuries  since  they  began  to 
move  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  Besides  their 
historical  traditions,  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Algonquin  race,  they  have  others  extremely  curious  on  thg 
subject  of  the  sacred  fire,  of  which  they  make  use  in  their 
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national  and  religious  ceremonies,  and  regarding  the  crea- 
tion of  man  and  future  life.  Their  population  amounts  to 
about  6000. 

Osages.  —  These  Indians  have  a  tradition  on  the  subject 
of  the  first  man  of  their  tribe,  the  meaning  of  which  should 
be  understood  symboKcally.  We  will  relate  it  without 
alteration,  however  strange  it  may  be.  Its  signification 
will  be  easily  understood,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity 
in  which  it  leaves  the  origin  of  the  tribe.  "  The  first  Osage 
was  bom  of  a  shell  *  on  the  sea  shore.  As  he  walked  the 
earth  he  was  met  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  inquired  of  him 
where  he  dwelt  and  what  food  he  ate.  He  replied  that  he 
had  no  fixed  dwelling,  and  no  food  whatever.  The  Great 
Spirit  then  gave  him  a  bow,  arrows,  and  fire,  enjoining  him 
to  hunt  in  the  prairie,  to  cook  with  fire  the  prey  he  would 
capture,  and  to  cover  himself  with  the  skin  of  the  first 
animal  he  should  kiQ.  One  day,  after  an  exclusion,  the 
huntsman,  being  exceedingly  thirsty,  came  to  the  bank 
of  a  river,  where  he  saw  a  large  number  of  beavers.  The 
head  of  the  family,  sitting  on  the  top  of  his  hut,  asked  the 
Indian  who  he  was  and  whence  he  came.  The  Osage  an- 
swered that  he  had  been  hunting,  and  that  he  was  thirsty. 
'  Well,'  said  the  old  beaver,  *  I  find  you  are  an  honest 
man,  I  wish  you  to  come  and  Uve  with  us.  I  have  several 
marriageable  daughters,  I  will  give  you  one.'  The  Indian 
accepted  the  ofler,  married,  and  had  many  children,  who 
were  the  parent  stock  of  the  Osage  nation."  For  this 
reason,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  other  Indians,  no  one  of 
this  tribe  ever  kills  beavers,  for  they  look  upon  them  as 
members  of  their  family. 

*  In  Indian  hieroglyphics  shells  are  often  the  symlx)!  of  a  ship.  The 
OdJiges  have  probably  in  course  of  time  mistaken  the  symbol  for  the 
reality.     This  is  often  the  case  in  Indian  tradition. 
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The  Osagos  reckon  about  6000  souls  living  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Arkansas,  about  700  miles  from  the  Mississippi, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neosko  and  the  Verdigris.  They 
are  justly  called  the  giants  of  the  wilderness,  for  it  is  rare 
to  see  any  among  them  under  six  feet,  and  they  are 
often  six  feet  six  inches,  and  more.  Notwithstanding 
their  stature  they  are  well  ptoportioned ;  they  move 
with  ease  and  grace,  and  no  American  warriors  are 
more  brave  both  in  war  and  in  the  chase.  The  Osages 
shave  their  heads,  preserving  only  the  scalp  tuft,  which 
they  decorate  with  taste.  The  heads  of  these  Indians  pre- 
sent this  peculiarity,  the  occipital  part  is  nearly  flat,  and 
the  top  of  the  skull  is  somewhat  pyramidal  We  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  a  typical  feature  of  the  race,  but  the 
result  of  a  custom  by  which  the  women  of  this  tribe 
strap  their  infants  to  a  board,  which  they  use  by  way 
of  cradle,  and  so  tightly,  that  the  back  of  the  head 
becomes  thereby  flattened.  This  custom  is  the  re- 
verse of  that  of  the  Chinooks,  who  flatten  the  frontal  bone- 
The  Osages  do  this,  they  say,  to  give  their  children  a 
conunanding  and  manly  appearance.  These  Indians  are 
also  in  the  habit  of  cutting  a  part  of  their  ear  in  narrow 
shreds,  to  which  they  suspend  ornaments.  Although 
situated  close  upon  the  limits  of  civilised  life,  they  have 
borrowed  nothing  from  it  but  the  blankets  in  which  they 
wrap  themselves.  In  all  else  they  preserve  their  own  cus- 
toms, their  skin  clothing  and  wild  habits,  without  any 
alteration. 

The  Osages  have  more  virtues  than  vices.  They 
are  afiable  and  affectionate  to  the  white  men,  and  they 
Uve  in  harmony  with  their  neighbours  except  only 
a  band  of  Pawnees,  of  whom  they  have  continual  reason 
to  complain.     Their    prevailing   and  almost  only  vice 
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is  drunkenness.  Such  is  their  passion  for  whisky,  that  as 
many  as  thirty  young  men  of  a  small  village  are  known  to 
have  died  in  one  spring,  victims  of  the  baneful  liquor. 
This  tribe  was  once  very  powerful,  and  spread  the  terror 
of  its  arms  triumphantly  among  all  its  enemies.  But  since 
they  were  compelled  to  such  frequent  emigrations,  the 
number  of  its  warriors  has  considerably  diminished,  and 
their  disposition  is  very  much  modified. 

Panmees,  —  Since  1832,  when  half  of  this  tribe  perished 
of  the  small-pox,  the  Pawnees  reckon  no  more  than  10,000 
individuals,  scattered  between  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
These  Indians  are  brave,  courageous,  and  addicted  to 
plunder.  They  shave  their  heads  hke  the  Osages.  They 
cultivate  a  Uttle  Indian  com,  but  are  passionately  fond  of 
hunting  and  adventures.  The  use  of  the  Indian  com  is 
confined  to  the  women  and  old  men.  The  warriors  feed 
on  the  game  they  kill  in  the  great  prairies,  or  on  the 
animals  they  steal  from  those  who  cross  their  territory. 
The  Pawnees  are  divided  into  four  bands,  with  each  a  chief. 
Above  these  four  chiefs  is  a  single  one,  whom  the  whole 
nation  obey.  This  tribe  has  four  villages,  situated  near 
the  Nebraska.  It  is  allied  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
the  Omahas  and  Ottoes.  All  three,  united  in  the  event  of 
an  invasion,  would  easily  repulse  a  formidable  enemy.  We 
do  not  beUeve  these  Indians  to  have  any  historical  tradi- 
tions, at  least  we  have  been  unable  to  hear  of  any ;  but 
they  have  some  on  other  subjects,  most  curious,  which  we 
will  speak  of  elsewhere. 

^  PirncLS.  —  On  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Sonora,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gila,  dwell  the  Pimas,  2500  souls, 
who  live  in  five  towns,  named  Atison,  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
San  Seferino  de  Napgub,  Sutaquison,  and  Tubuscabar. 
These  five  towns  command  the  territory  called  Pimeria. 
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The  Papagos  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pimas,  al- 
most at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  4000  in  number.  The 
PimaB  are  very  industrioujs.  They  cultivate  their  land;  they 
have  excellent  farms,  which  yield  them  wheat,  Indian 
com,  cotton,  and  vegetables,  and  they  alsoiea*-  poultry, 
sheep,  and  horses.  They  wear  woollen  or  cotton  blankets 
of  their  own  manufacturing.  Their  arms  are  like  those  of 
other  Indians,  and  they  often  make  use  of  them  agamst 
the  Apaches  and  other  tribes  of  the  Colorado.  Yet  this 
is  not  owing  to  any  quarrelsome  inclination,  as  the  Pimas 
are,  above  all,  sociable  and  laborious,  and  united  amongst 
themselves.  The  hair  of  both  men  and  women  is  remark- 
ably long,  that  of  the  men  especially.  They  sometimes 
allow  it  to  fall  below  the  waist,  at  other  times  they  do  it 
over  with  clay,  and  set  it  turban-wise  round  the  head. 
With  both  sexes  the  hair  of  the  forehead  is  arranged  so 
as  to  screen  the  eyes  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun.  Pimeria  was  largely  peopled  before  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion, to  judge  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  ruins  and 
remains  of  pottery  that  the  traveller  meets  at  every 
step.  The  Pimas  assure  us  that  their  first  parent  Was  car- 
ried up  to  heaven,  and  that  since  that  time  God  has  for- 
gotten them.  They  came  "  from  the  part  where  the  sun 
rises ; "  but  since  the  ascension  of  the  father  of  the  tribe 
they  began  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  following  the  border 
of  die  Colorado  and  the  Gila.  Their  chiefe  beUeve  them- 
selves to  be  set  by  God  over  the  nation.  They  give  the 
best  advice  to  the  people,  exhorting  them  not  to  take  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  them,  always  to  speak  truth,  and 
to  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours.  It  is  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Pimas  that  those  celebrated  Casas  Grandes  are 
found,  which  are  attributed  to  the  Aztecs. 

Indiana  of  the  Pueblos. — It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice, 
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that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Femand  Cortez,  there 
was  a  collection  of  Indian  tribes  900  miles  north  of  Mexico, 
whose  civilisation,  though  less  advanced  than  that  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  was  still  very  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
other  tribes  of  North  America.  This  singularity  is  most 
Ukely .  owing  to  some  Toltec  colonies  having  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gila  and  the  Eio  Grande  long  before  the 
Aztec  emigration  to  Mexico.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  feet  of  the  cultivation  of  maize,  beans,  and  pump- 
kins, which  being  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblos, 
and  yet  of  tropical  origin,  would  tend  to  prove  that  these 
nations  have  come  fi:om  the  south.  Most  of  these  Indians 
live  in  New  Mexico,  and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
other  tribes  of  the  American  continent.  They  dwell  in 
well-built  towns,  of  a  very  peculiar  character ;  they  culti- 
vate their  land,  and  irrigate  it  by  means  of  small  canals, 
as  they  used  to  do  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  The 
population  of  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  mentioned  in 
the  statistics  of  our  preceding  volmne,  may  be  reckoned 
at  about  16,000  souls.  We  exclude  fi:om  this  calculation 
the  Apaches,  Moquis,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Colorado 
and  Gila,  who  equally  dwell  in  towns.  The  Indians  of 
the  Pueblos  have  been  well  known  for  two  centuries, 
and  are  distinguished  for  their  peaceable  disposition, 
their  acknowledged  honesty,  the  purity  of  their  morals, 
and  their  sobriety.  They  evince  their  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight in  laying  up  more  provisions  than  they  require  for 
the  time  being,  so  as  to  provide  against  the  eventualities 
of  bad  seasons  or  years  of  femine.  Although  fiiendly 
with  the  white  people,  they  never  mingle  with  them  in 
marriage. 

There  is  generally  little  to  be  learned  of  the  Indians 
regarding  themselves.     They  have  numerous  traditions  of 
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all  kinds,  but  they  rarely  communicate  them,  and  then  only 
in  broad  outlines,  with  no  details,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  anything  distinctly ;  it  is  only  by  help  of  the 
accounts  given  by  the  first  conquerors,  by  some  few  oral 
traditions  of  the  modern  Indians,  by  their  superstitions,  and 
the  antiquities  foimd  in  their  country,  that  it  is  possible  to 
gain  an  approxime  knowledge  of  their  origin.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  pueblos  preserve  a  lively  remembrance  of 
Montezuma  as  their  first  legislator ;  a  kind  of  prophet-king, 
who  endowed  them  with  the  first  elements  of  civilisation. 
Their  religion  is  consequently  a  mixture  of  CathoUc  rites 
and  recollections  of  their  former^aganism.  In  the  course 
of  this  work  we  will  again  refer  to  the  traditions  of  this 
singular  people,  and  to  their  government,  which  we  have 
already  spoken  of. 

Querh. — ^The  Queres  or  Keres  are  sometimes  erroneously 
confounded  with  the  Teguas  or  Tiguex,  but  the  first  live  in 
the  south-eastern  Pueblos,  the  others  in  those  of  the  north- 
east. Santo  Domingo,  San  Phihp,  and  Acoma,  already 
mentioned  in  our  descriptions,  are  inhabited  by  Queres. 
The  inhabitants  of  Acoma  have  but  little  intercourse  with 
the  Mexicans,  and  therefore  their  language  retains  all 
the  primitive  purity  which  it  had  before  the  Europeans 
arrived  in  New  Mexico.  The  Zunis  call  the  people  of 
Acoma  Hab-koo-kee-ah ;  a  proof  that  this  tribe  is  the  same 
designated  under  the  name  of  Acuco  by  the  Spaniards  who 
visited  it  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  relation  of  their 
travels,  Augustine  Euiz,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  in 
1581,  and  Antonio  de  Espego,  in  1583,  show  us  that  the 
Querns  were  then  in  possession  of  five  towns,  containing 
14,000  persons,  who  worshipped  idols  :  they  were  said  to 
have  screens  something  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  upon 
which  •  representations  of  the  sun,  mooti,  and  stars  were 
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painted.  The  Querte  still  hope  ior  the  return  of  Monte- 
zuma, whose  vivid  recollection  they  retain  in  all  their  tradi- 
tions ;  and  at  Santo  Domingo  there  is  a  man  who  every 
day  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  highest  house  in  the  Pueblo, 
to  watch  his  expected  appearance  from  the  part  where  the 
Sim  rises. 

Riccarees. — These  Indians  inhabit  a  village  admirably 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Missouri,  200  miles 
below  the  Mandans.  The  Eiccarees  must  have  once 
belonged  to  the  Pawnees  of  the  Nebraska,  for  their  lan- 
guage is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  time  at  which  their 
separation  took  place  is  not  known.  When  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Clarke  visited  this  tribe  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  they  were  very  kindly  treated ;  but  since 
then  the  Eiccarees  have  had  much  to  suffer  from  their  con- 
tact with  the  Pale-faces^  and,  in  consequence,  have  sworn 
eternal  hatred  towards  them,  which  they  display  in  killing 
and  robbing  all  those  they  meet  with. 

Sahaptins^  or  Nezpercia. — ^The  people  of  this  tribe  dwell 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lewis  Fork  or  Serpent  Eiver,  a 
southern  branch  of  the  Columbia.  The'Sahaptins  have  less 
resemblance  to  their  neighbours  the  Selishes,  than  to  the 
Missouri  Indians.  They  have  a  great  number  of  horses,  and 
are  good  himtsmen.  In  former  times  they  were  perpetually 
at  war  with  the  Crows,  Black-feet  Indians,  and  Shoshonees, 
but  those  quarrels  are  now  not  very  frequent.  like  the 
other  Oregon  tribes,  the  Sahaptins  have  no  historical  tradi- 
tion of  any  interest. 

Satsikaas,  or  Black-feet  Indians.  —  This  great  people  is 
composed  of  five  tribes  —  viz.  the  Satsikaaa  proper,  or 
Black-feet;  the  Atainas  or  GroS'Ventres  of  the  prairies; 
the  Kenas,  or  Blood-Indians;  the  Peganes,  or  Pagans ;  and 
the  Sarsio,  sometimes  called  Sussies.    We  believe  these 
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collected  tribes  to  have  a. population  of  15,000  to  20,000 
souls,  although  Father  Point,  a  former  missionary,  limits 
it  to  10,000,  and  Mr.  Catlin  makes  it  amount  to  40,000 
or  50,000,  which  number  appears  to  us  considerably  ex- 
aggerated. As  with  aU  other  warlike  tribes,  the  women 
form  two  thirds,  if  not  three  quarters,  of  the  population. 
These  Indians  occupy  aU  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Missouri  sources,  from  the  great  North-west 
Prairie  to  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  spread  even  as  far 
as  the  Columbia  and  Saskatchawan,  They  derive  their 
name  of  Hack-feet  from  tke  dark-coloured  mocassins 
they  wear.  T^iey  are  warlike,  cruel,  and  addicted  to 
robbery.  They  display  rare  hardihood  in  going  consi- 
derable distances  in  order  to  steal,  pillage,  and  annoy  the 
tribes  with  whom  they,  are  at  variance.  Their  stature 
is  herculean,  with  broad  shoulders  and  high  chest.  The 
wild  richness  of  their  dress  is  extraordinary,  and  only 
rivalled  by  that  of  the  Crows.  The  Groa^Ventres  are 
perhaps  the  bravest  and  most  clever  of  the  nation,  and 
the  most  attached  to  their  old  superstitions :  the  Peganes 
are  less  barbarous,  but  greater  thieves.  The  Blood  peo- 
ple are  the  least  dirty,  and  the  handsomest;  and  the 
Black-feet  the  most  hospitable.  This  nation,  entirely 
wrapt  up  in  the  grosser  instincts  of  life,,  have  no  tradition 
relating  to  their  ancient  or  modem  history;  their  rude 
theogony  affords  none  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the 
religious  dogmas  of  other  more  intelligent  tribes. 

Selishes,  or  Flat-heads. — We  know  not  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  flat*heads  given  to  the  Sehshes,  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  deforming  their  heads,  as  their  name  would 
imply.  They  inhabit  the  upper  part  of  the  Columbia, 
and  the  country  watered  by  the  Spokane,  the  Okanagan, 
and  a  few  other  tributaries  of  the  Columbia.     This  nation 
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is  divided  into  several  tribes,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Selishes,  the  Kullespehns  (whom  we  beheve  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Kalispels),  the  Soayalpis,  the  TsakaitsitUns, 
and  the  Okinakans  or  Okanagans.  All  these  collected  tribes 
form  a  population  of  from  3000  to  5000  souls.  The 
Selishes  appear  to  be  an  intermediate  class  between  the 
coast  tribes  and  those  of  the  south-east.  In  stature  and 
proportions  they  are  superior  to  the  Chinooks  and 
Chikilishes,  but  inferior  to  the  Sahaptins ;  their  features 
are  less  regular,  and  their  complexion  darker.  Father  de 
Smet,  of  the  Society  of  JeiUs,  has  published  interesting 
accounts  of  the  Flat-heads  and  other  tribes  pf  the  Oregon, 
which  we  think  needless  to  repeat. 

Seminoles.  — We  cannot  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  this 
famous  tribe,  which  waged  so  long  a  war  with  the  United 
States.  Their  history  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees.  Seminolee  is  a  word  of  the  Creek 
language,  signifying  fugitives,  a  name  given  to  a  part  of 
the  Muskogee  nation,  when  emigrating  in  a  body  to 
Florida.  The  Seminoles  spread  aU  over  Florida,  as  far 
as  the  territory  of  the  Euchees,  who  were  destroyed  or 
absorbed  by  the  invaders.  When  the  United  States' 
Government  tried  to  remove  them  to  the  deserts  of  the 
west,  where  they  now  are,  the  Seminoles  courageously 
resisted.  Thence  sprang  a  horrible  war,  maintained  on 
both  sides  with  imheard-of  obstinacy  and  ferocity,  lasting 
several  years,  and  costing  enormous  sums  of  money.  The 
learned  Mr.  Drake  has  left  most  fearful  details  of  this 
war. 

Senecas. —  Of  the  six  tribes  forming  the  great  Indian 
confederation  called  the  Six  Nations,  and  composed  of 
the  Cayugas,  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Senecas,  and 
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Tuscuroras,  the  Senecas  are  certaiiily  the  most  numerous. 
They  were  formerly  settled  on  Lakes  Seneca  and  Cayugas, 
but  they  sold  their  territory 'piece-meal,  and  retreated  to 
the  west.  Their  present  abodes  are  the  environs  of  Buffalo 
and  the  Niagara  Falls.  At  the  time  of  the  confederation, 
this  tribe  numbered  8000  or  10,000  ;  they  are  now  a 
little  below  3000.  Their  chief  was  a  celebrated  Indian, 
called  Eed  Jacket.  Since  the  small-pox  and  whisky 
have  spread  their  usual  ravages  among  the  Senecas,  this 
tribe  has  almost  disappeared.  It  retains  but  the  reflection 
of  its  past  glory,  and  the  memory  of  its  victories  over  its 
ancient  enemies. 

Seris. — These  Indians  live  near  the  banks  of  the  Sonora, 
on  the  celebrated  Cerro-Prieto,  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
They  are  cruel,  sanguinary,  and  great  thieves.  They 
formerly  were  a  numerous  band,  coDMnitting  aU  manner 
of  atrocities  in  this  province;  thousands  of  peacefid 
colonists  perished  by  their  poisoned  arrows.  The  Mexican 
Government  organised  an  expedition  against  them,  but  it 
was  attended  with  no  result.  The  Americans,  more 
fortunate  or  more  energetic,  killed  a  great  many,  and 
their  number  is  now  considerably  diminished.  Those 
that  are  left  are  kept  in  awe  by  three  military  posts, 
established  as  a  protection  against  them.  The  Seris 
share  in  none  of  the  customs  of  the  more  civilised  tribes ; 
their  religious  notions  and  civil  organisation  denote  a 
degree  of  barbarity  exceeding  that  of  other  American 
nations. 

Shawmes. — ^The  history  of  this  once  powerful  nation  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  United  States  and 
the  War  of  Independence.  Before  their  first  emigration 
to  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  their  settlement 
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in  the  Valley  of  the  Canadian,  the  Shawnees  inhabited 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Some  authors  are  of 
opinion  that  these  Indians  come  from  Eastern  Florida, 
because  there  is  a  river  in  that  coimtry  called  Su-wa- 
nee,  whence  the  word  Shawanos,  which  is  also  used 
to  design  the  Shawnees,  might  be  derived.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  were  known  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, near  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  subsequent  to 
the  historical  era ;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  land.  The  Shawnees,  as  well  as  the 
Algonquins,  of  whom  they  formed  part,  held  a  tradition 
of  their  transatlantic  origin.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that 
they  ceased  to  ofier  annual  sacrifices  to  render  thanks  to 
the  Great  Spirit  for  their  happy  arrival  in  America.  The 
Shawnees,  and  their  neighbours  the  Delawares,  were 
alternately  friends  and  enemies.  They  frequently  made 
war  on  each  other,  and  retreated  to  the  west  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  the  whites.  The  present 
Shawnees  are  as  much  civilised  as  the  Chactas :  they  are 
perhaps  less  richly  attired ;  with  the  exception  of  rings, 
ear-rings,  and  brooches  of  their  own  manufecturing,  they 
care  little  for  the  ornaments  by  which  other  Indians 
set  so  much  store.  Their  features  are  peculiar ;  their 
nose  has  a  Grecian  cut,  not  devoid  of  beauty;  their 
hair  is  kept  short  to  the  neck,  and  parted  in  front ; 
the  men  wear  moustaches;  the  women  are  rather 
good-looking,  and,  notwithstanding  the  dark  colour  of 
their  complexion,  their  cheeks  show  signs  of  robust 
health. 

There  is  no  tribe  that  boasts  so  many  celebrated  chiefe 
as  the  Shawnees.  Among  the  most  famous,  we  cannot 
forbear  to  mention  Tehcumseh,  who  got  up  an  extensive 
Indian  confederacy,  with  the  hope  of  putting  to  death  or 
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expelling  all  the  whites  from  North  America  ;  and  Ten- 
squa^ta^way  (the  open  door),  Tehcumseh's  brother,  who  aa-* 
sisted  him  in  his  portentous  midertaking.  Ten-squa-ta-way 
was  a  prophet,  blind  of  one  eye ;  he  carried  the  sacred  fire 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a  sort  of  chaplet  of  beads  in  the  left. 
With  these  two  articles  he  travelled  among  the  whole  of 
the  north-west  tribes,'  exhorting  them  to  join  his  brother 
to  drive  away  the  whites,  and  avenge  their  own  rights. 
This  extraordinary  man  succeeded  marvellously  well 
in  his  self-imposed  mission :  wherever  he  went,  the 
different  tribes  yielded  to  his  influence,  and  promised  to 
unite  with  Tehcumseh  in  his  work  of  hberty.  But  the 
political  enemies  of  Ten-squa-ta-way  dogged  his  footsteps 
everywhere,  and  destroyed  the  effect  of  his  ascendancy  by 
representing  him  to  be  insane,  thus  rendering  abortive  a 
plan  which  would  have  caused  torrents  of  blood  to  flow  if 
it  had  not  been  instantly  checked.  The  actual  population 
of  the  Shawnees  is  1500. 

Sheyennes. — ^These  Indians  form  a  tribe  of  3000  souls, 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dacotas,  between  the 
Black  Hills  and  Eocky  Mountains.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
races  of  North  America.  They  are  inferior  in  stature 
to  the  Osages,  and  they  have  aquiline  noses  and  high 
cheek-bones  ;  most  of  them  are  nearly  naked,  and  might 
serve  as  models  for  statuary.  The  Sheyennes'  great 
wealth  consists  in  horses ;  they  have  innumerable  herds 
of  them  pasturing  in  the  prairie,  which  these  savages 
sell  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  to  the  whites  of 
the  fur  companies.  They  are  also  the  boldest  horsemen 
and  bravest  warriors  of  this  region  ;  their  continual  con- 
flicts with  the  Pawnees  and  Black-foot  Indians  have  ren- 
dered them  surprisingly  agile  and  fearlesa  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  appears  to  have  excluded  or 
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forgotten  these  Indians  in  its  bounty  to  the  other  Red 
Indians  of  the  west ;  they  accordingly  complained  to  some 
American  officers,  saying :  "  We  have  neither  robbed  you 
nor  harmed  you  in  any  way  ;  yet  you  show  no  attention  to 
us,  and  you  load  with  presents  the  Pawnees,  who  plimder 
and  kill  the  men  of  your  nation."  The  Sheyennes  have  a 
reputation  of  greater  UberaUty  in  their  dealings  with 
the  white  men,  and  they  are  less  given  to  thieving,  than 
the  Indians  of  other  tribes.  One  of  their  chiefe,  named 
0-cum-who-wust,  has  lately  prevailed  upon  his  countrymen 
to  build  permanent  dwellings,  cultivate  the  land,  and  rear 
flocks  hke  the  whites.  Their  traditions  resemble  those  of 
nearly  all  the  wandering  tribes.  They  say  they  are 
descended  from  a  great  nation,  called  the  Showays,  who 
lived  on  a  branch  of  the  North  Eed  Eiver,  which  empties 
itself  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  After  obstinate  conflicts  with 
the  Sioux,  they  were  compelled  to  emigrate  beyond  the 
Missouri,  and  never  found  security  against  their  over- 
powering foes  until  they  took  refuge  behind  the  Black 
HiUs. 

Shoshonees. — ^This  nation,  the  parent  of  many  great 
tribes,  is  principally  settled  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  but 
stiU  there  are  some  of  their  people  to  be  found  near  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  on  the  Lewis  Fork  about 
22^  N.  lat.,  in  the  Great  Basin,  in  Utah,  California, 
and  Texas.  The  Snakes,  Bonnacks,  Comanches,  and 
some  other  tribes  of  Utah,  have  common  origin  with 
the  Shoshonees.  Several  centuries  ago  their  hunting 
fields  were  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  but  they 
were  driven  thence,  after  many  a  bloody  fight,  by  the 
Black-feet  Indians,  thanks  to  the  fire-arms  with  which 
the  Spaniards  furnished  them.  Among  all  these  Indians 
the  most  miserable  are  the  Eoot-Diggers,  who  Uve  almost 
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entirely  on  the  scanty  roots  of  plants  which  are  found  in  the 
ravines  or  plains.  These  poor  wretches  suffer  all  the  hard- 
ships of  hunger  and  want.  They  are  compelled  to  spend 
two  thirds  of  the  year  among  the  mountains,  with  no 
other  resource  than  a  little  fish  and  roots.  When  both 
these  provisions  fail,  or  become  scarce,  it  is  impossible  to 
picture  the  wretched  state  of  these  pariahs  of  the  wilderness. 
Yet  they  are  not  downcast ;  they  are  even  cheerful,  and 
endure  their  suffering  with  dignity.  They  are  open  and 
sociable  with  strangers,  and  perfectly  honest  in  their  trans- 
actions. The  Snakes  are  less  unhappy  than  the  Shoshonees, 
properly  so  called.  They  are  rather  cleanly  in  their 
persons,  and  never  eat  horse  or  dog  flesh.  They  have 
good  horses,  and  are  admirable  riders  and  skilfiil  hunters. 
So  strong  is  their  love  of  primitive  Ufe,'that  they  always 
incline  to  the  customs  of  that  state  of  existence,  even 
when  they  become  possessed  of  the  aids  of  civilisation. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  iron  instruments  with  which 
the  fur  companies  provide  them,  they  generally  prefer 
using  flint  instruments  of  their  own  making  to  hew  wood. 
It  is  the  same  with  iron  boilers ;  they  generally  give  the 
preference  to  willow  baskets,  in  which  they  carry  water 
and  boil  their  food.  The  Shoshonees,  who  possess  horses, 
sometimes  join  the  Flat-heads  in  making  incursions  upon 
their  ancient  territory.  As  soon  as  they  have  been  suc- 
cessfiil  in  capturing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  buffalo  flesh  for 
their  winter  consumption,  they  hasten  back  to  their 
wretched  country,  to  avoid  the  revenge  of  their  powerful 
enemies. 

Soones.  —  A  very  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  In- 
dians is  that  they  are  nearly  all  albinos.  They  live  near 
the  sources  of  the  Bio  Salinas  in  caverns  which  the  hand 
of  nature  has  formed  on  the  mountain  sides.     Except  in 
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this  custom  of  living  in  caverns,  the  Soones  have  nearly 
the  same  habits  and  language  as  the  Pimas. 

Tahkalis.  —  This  great  femily  is  settled  in  the  territory 
properly  called  New  Caledonia.  It  is  composed  of  the  eleven 
following  tribes :  the  Babinis,  Chilcotins,  Nascotins,  Nat- 
liantins,  Nikozliantins,  Ntshaantins,  Nulaantins,  Talkotins, 
Tatshiantins,  Thetliantins,  and  Ttatsnotins.  All  these  tribes 
speak  the  same  language,  but  with  different  dialects. 
These  Indians  are  lazy,  dirty,  and  sensual ;  their  habits 
and  persons  are  equally  disgusting ;  they  are  uncivilised 
in  the  extreme,  and  their  barbarous  traditions  afford  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  point  of  history. 
1/  Tamajabs.  —  This  tribe  numbers  about  3000  indivi- 
duals, settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado,  between 
the  34°  and  35**  K  lat  Of  all  the  Indians  who  inhabit 
the  borders  of  this  beautiful  river,  they  are  the  best,  the  most 
civil,  the  least  dangerous,  and  least  addicted  to  thieving. 
Both  men  and  women  are  almost  naked.  Some  among  them 
scarcely  ever  wear  more  than  a  short  apron,  others  have 
a  sort  of  petticoat  descending  from  the  waist  to  the  knee. 
In  the  depth  of  winter  they  show  the  same  disregard  of 
warmer  clothing,  and  say  that  their  own  habits  harden 
them  against  the  rigour  of  the  seasons.  They  are  in  fact 
remarkably  healthy,  and  the  women  of  this  tribe  are 
more  gracefid  than  those  of  any  other.  The  Tamajabs 
speak  a  very  strange  language,  and  always  accompany 
it  with  violent  gesticulation. 

Teguas  or  Tejuas.  —  These  Indians  take  the  appella- 
tion of  Tiguex,  from  the  name  of  that  ancient  province, 
equally  with  that  of  Kio-wum-mi,  which  means  two. 
According  to  their  tradition  they  appeared  for  the  first 
time  at  Shipap,  the  source  of  the  Eio  Grande ;  but  either 
they  do  not  know  whence  they  came,  or  they  will  not 
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reveal  it.  During  a  long  period  they  had  no  other  refiige 
than  caverns  in  the  canons  bathed  by  the  river ;  they 
afterwards  lived  at  Acoli,  the  cradle  of  Montezuma, 
who  became  their  guide  in  their  subsequent  emigrations. 
He  taught  them  how  to  bmld  pueblos  with  large  houses 
and  estu&s ;  and  he  made  them  kindle  the  sacred  fire, 
which  was  committed  for  its  preservation  to  the  care  of 
priests.  Taos  was  the  first  pueblo  thus  established; 
thence  Montezmna  directed  his  course  to  the  south, 
forming  divera  settlements  on  the  way,  Acoma  being  one 
of  the  largest,  and  Pecos  one  of  the  most  important.  The 
others  were  PicTiries,  San  Juan,  Pajuagne,  Santa  Clara, 
Namp^,  Temqu^  San  Domingo,  San  FeUpe,  Santa  Ana, 
Sandia,  Isleta,  Silla,  Jemez,  I^gima,  Zuni,  Galisteo,  and 
Ghilili.  Pecos  was  the  scene  of  Montezmna's  planting  the 
tree,  kindling  the  fire,  and  speaking  the  prophecies,  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  our  descriptions.  The  Teguas 
have  it  that  the  Comanches,  Apaches,  and  all  the  Indian 
tribes^  belong  to  the  same  race,  and  are  descaidants  of 
Montezmna.  This  tradition,  tending  to  endow  the  Indians 
with  an  almost  divine  origin,  should  naturally  be  under- 
stood in  the  figurative  sense.  The  T^uas  trade  with  the 
Comanches  and  inhabitants  of  Santa  F4  Their  black 
hair  is  tied  up  in  a  tail  at  the  back  of  the  head  with 
coloured  ribbons,  as  was  still  customary  some  time  ago 
among  the  peasants  of  several  French  provinces. 

Tepocas  and  Tiburones.  —  Together  more  numerous  than 
the  Seris,  the  Tepocas  and  Tiburones  are  as  ferocious  as 
their  neighbours,  and  resemble  them  in  habits  and  man- 
ners.  They  generally  inhabit  the  island  of  Tiburon ;  which 
is  united  to  the  coast  of  the  Sonora  by  a  flooded  isthmus, 
across  which  they  swim  at  high  water  and  walk  at  ebb 
tide.     These  savages  make  regular  expeditions  to  the  con- 
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tinent  to  commit  depredations  and  enrich  themselves 
with  plunder,  after  which  they  retreat  to  their  island, 
where  they  are  safe  against  the  chastisement  which  is 
their  due.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  Mexican 
Government  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  destroy  these  two 
tribes,  but  it  was  attended  with  no  result 

Tiransgapuis.  —  About  98  miles  from  Lake  Timpa- 
notzis,  to  the  south,  dwell  the  Tiransgapuis,  who  wear  long 
beards  like  the  anchorites  of  old.  These  savages  perfo- 
rate the  gristly  part  of  their  nose,  and  put  a  stag's  bone 
through  it,  or  the  bone  of  any  other  animal  They  are  not 
unlike  the  Spanish  in  the  expression  of  their  coimte- 
nance.  They  are  mild  and  humane,  like  their  neighbours 
the  Zaguagaaas. 

Utahs.  —  The  Indians  of  Utah  are  the  most  miserable, 
if  not  the  most  degraded,  beings  of  all  the  vast  American 
wilderness.  They  belong  to  the  Shoskonees  properly  so 
called,  to  the  Snakes  and  Utahs,  or  Pan-Utahs,  called 
Payuches  by  the  Spaniards.  They  live  almost  always 
on  roots,  seeds  of  indigenous  plants,  lizards,  and  field- 
crickets  ;  at  certain  seasons  they  have  fish  in  abundance : 
this  period  of  plenty  once  past,  they  remain  in  dreadful 
destitution. 

WallahwaUahs.  —  This  hospitable  tribe  dwell  on  the 
borders  of  the  Wallahwallah  and  Columbia.  Excellent 
horsemen  and  intrepid  hunters,  these  Indians  are  also 
honest,  cheerful,  and  fond  of  dancing  and  music.  No- 
thing can  be  more  primitive  than  their  saddles  and 
bridles ;  nevertheless,  when  once  on  the  back  of  the 
steed,  the  rider  dashes  on  with  inconceivable  rapi- 
dity over  the  most  perilous  spots,  with  no  fear  for 
himself  and  no  regard  for  his  horse.  They  shghtly 
flatten  their  heads  Hke  the  Sahaptins,  but  in  a  much 
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smaller  degree  than  the  tribes  which  border  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Winnebagos,  —  As  far  back  as  the  year  1669,  some 
French  authors  make  mention  of  ^these  Indians,  whom 
they  call  "  Stinking."  The  word  Winnebago  is  derived 
from  an  Algonquin  name,  composed  of  the  two  plural  words 
Wee-ni-bee-gog  (from  wee-nud,  troubled  or  muddy,  and 
ni-berg,  water),  which  means  muddy  water,  and  ought  to 
be  translated,  "  people  dwelling  near  a  lake  or  river,  the 
waters  of  wliich  are  thick  or  troubled."  Their  language 
shows  them  to  have  belonged  to  the  Dacotas  of  the  west. 
They  are  pure  Eed  Indians  in  the  colour  of  their  skin,  in 
their  black  eyes  and  hair,  majestic  stature,  and  martial 
appearance.  During  a  long  time  previous  to  the  coming 
of  the  French,  they  had  lived  on  the  Green  Bay  of  Wiscon- 
sin. According  to  a  tradition  of  theirs,  they  were  aU  but 
annihilated  in  1640  by  the  Illinois.  Their  other  historical 
traditions  relate  to  a  subsequent  period.  The  Winneba- 
gos  have  remained  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
the  tribes  of  their  neighbourhood,  a  proof  of  the  great 
sagacity  of  their  own  chiefs.  Thinned  as  their  ranks  are 
at  the  present  day  by  disease  and  whisky,  they  number 
but  httle  more  than  4000  souls. 

IT 

Yumahs,  —  The  word  Yumah  signifies  "  Son  of  the 
Eiver,"  and  is  only  applied  to  the  Indians  bom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Colorado.  This  nation  is  composed  of  five 
tribes,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  among 
which  we  will  name  the  Yabipais  (Yampais  or  Yampaos), 
whom  M.  de  Humboldt  describes  as  wearing  beards. 
These  Indians  have  broad  faces,  Roman  noses,  small  eyes, 
and  resemble  the  Diegenos  of  Cahfomia.  They  cut  their 
hair  short  over  the  forehead,  and  let  it  hang  behind 
nearly  as  low  as  the  waist.     The  Yimiahs  cultivate  their 
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land ;   they  make  arrow  points  of  obsidian,  quartz,  or 
agate,  as  neatly  feshioned  as  by  any  American  lapidary. 

Yutahs.  —  These  Indians  are  subdivided  into  several 
companies,  called  Noaches,  Payuches,  Sogups,  and  Tab- 
rackis ;  all  live  in  perfect  harmony.  The  land  they  oc- 
cupy is  in  the  interior  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  north  and 
north-east  side.  About  580  miles  north  of  the  Yutahs 
live  the  great  tribe  called 

ZagitagafUzs,  whom  Father  F.  A.  Dominguez  caDs 
Yuatahs-zaguaganas  ;  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose  (this 
writer  being  an  important  authority)  that  these  Indians 
belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Yutahs.  The  Zaguaganas 
possessed  in  their  territory  several  towns  and  three  lakes 
replenished  by  beautiful  rivers.  The  nature  of  these 
Indians  is  exceedingly  mild ;  they  live  on  game  and  fish, 
and  cover  themselves  with  skins  of  animals  which  they 
kill  in  their  hunting  expeditions. 

Zunis. — ^As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  (rf 
the  Zunis  in  the  course  of  this  work,  we  will  only  now 
add  a  few  words  to  that  which  we  have  said  already  in 
our  descriptions.  These  Indians  have  very  piercing  eyes, 
sometimes  blue.  They  cut  and  arrange  their  hair  like 
all  the  Indians  of  the  pueblos ;  some  tie  it  up  in  a  tail. 
The  colour  of  their  hair  is  generally  black ;  but  those 
who  have  blue  eyes  have  also  light  hair.  It -is  remark- 
able that  the  first  Zuni  seen  by  Father  Marco  de  Ni^a,  in 
1539,  was  white.  At  the  present  day  there  remain  but 
very  rare  instances  of  this  northern  European  type ;  but 
these  facts  would  prove  that  the  legend  of  a  Welsh 
colony  is  not  a  fable,  and  that  the  three  centuries  fol- 
lowing the  conquest  of  Coronado  have  effaced  the 
Eiu'opean  type  from  this  tribe,  and  substituted  that 
of  the  pueblos  Indians.     As  we  have  remarked  already. 
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the  Indians  of  North  America  have  still  other  tra- 
ditions on  the  subjects  of  the  creation,  the  deluge,  the 
monster  era,  and  the  land  of  shadow.  We  will  mention 
some  of  them  when  we  come  to  speak  of  their  theogony. 
All  those  which  relate  to  their  origin  are,  as  the  reader 
will  see,  obscure,  allegorical,  and  devoid  of  any  historical 
value. 

The  Eed  Indians  consider  the  earth  as  their  mother. 
How  this  behef  probably  originated,  it  is  difficult  to  say : 
it  is  not  likely  that  our  biblical  tradition,  that  man 
was  formed  of  clay,  should  be  the  principle  of  the  Indian 
cosmogony.  Many  Indian  tribes  think  themselves  de- 
scendants of  some  animals.  Whatever  may  be  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  these  results  with  the  poor  savages 
of  the  New  World,  we  think  it  equally  useful  and  interest^ 
ing  to  reproduce  the  greater  part  of  these  wigwam  stories, 
which  form  the  dehght  of  the  children  of  the  wilderness 
during  their  long  hours  of  solitude  and  repose. 
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PAET  VI. 


CHABACTER  OF  THE  INDIANS. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

THE  RED  SKINS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  —  THEIR  TACITURNITT,  THEIR  IMPAS- 
SIBILITY IN  BODILY  PAIN.  -^^  ANECDOTE.  —  THEIR  DIGNITY  OF  MANNERS.  ^- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  AN  INDIAN  OF  VIRGINIA. THEIR  DISCRETION. INDIAN 

TALE-TELLERS. THEIR  CRUELTY. THE  MURDER  OF  MISS  MACREA. THE 

HISTORY    OP    WASH-ING-GUH-SAH-BA,     THE    BLACKBIRD  J     AND     THAT    OF 
TCHOLKA,  THE  LEFT-HANDED.  —  HIS  CUNNING,  CRIMES,  AND  COWARDICE. 

After  a  short  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  tribes 
possessing  traditions  of  their  origin,  more  or  less  ancient^ 
I  have  to  explain  how  any  one,  unaccustomed  to  them, 
would  never  be  able  to  distinguish  one  tribe  fix)m  another 
and  would  class  all  the  Eed  Skins  as  belonging  to  the 
same  family ;  for  as  I  have  aheady  observed,  there  is  an 
appearance  of  homogeneity  in  the  whole  Indian  race,  as 
^so  in  their  customs,  dress,  and  habits.  The  art  of  imi* 
tation,  which  all  Indians  possess  to  a  very  great  degree, 
is  the  cause  of  this  resemblance.  In  their  travels  and 
communications,  voluntary  or  accidental,  they  have 
exchanged  habits,  and  copied  each  other ;  so  that  at 
first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish    one   tribe  from 
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another  when  one  meets  large  numbers  assembled  from 
different  parts ;  but  the  trappers,  and  white  men  who 
have  travelled  and  lived  among  them,  easily  detect  a 
multitude  of  details  and  characteristics  which  enable  them 
to  class  each  tribe  at  once :  their  height,  the  colour  of 
the  skin  or  hair,  the  cut  of  the  dress,  vary  more  or  less 
in  each  district,  but  are  never  exactly  the  same. 

I  shall  now  give  traits  of  their  different  characters,  by 
which  I  shall  make  them  better  known  than  by  the  most 
diffuse  descriptions.  In  their  primitive  state  the  Indians  were 
modest,  timid,  discreet,  inoffensive,  and  moral ;  polygamy, 
which  exists  among  them  time  out  of  mind,  is  a  mere 
proof  of  competence,  for  to  afford  many  wives  is  to  be 
rich.  They  are  still  simple  and  right-hearted,  hospitable 
to  a  degree,  truthful,  slaves  to  their  word,  coura- 
geous beyond  expression,  implacable  in  their  vengeance, 
sincerely  rehgious,  but,  at  the  same  time,  profoundly 
superstitious.  All  these  virtues  and  faults  are  greatly 
modified  amongst  the  tribes  in  immediate  contact 
with  white  men,  who  have  so  often  abused  their  su- 
periority to  deceive,  over-reach,  and  ill-treat  them, 
that  they  have  in  their  turn  become  false,  suspicious, 
avaricious,  and  hard-hearted,  nay  cruel ;  so  that  it  is  not 
on  the  immediate  boimdaries  of  the  United  States,  or 
other  white  populations,  that  the  original  Indian  (Red 
Skin's)  character  is  to  be  studied.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  corrupt  neighbourhood,  they  have  contracted  aU  the 
faults  and  vices  of  civiHsation,  and  that  to  an  awful 
extent  In  fact,  one  cannot  properly  call  these  degenerate 
tribes  Indians,  since  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  lost 
their  national  individuality,  and  have  become  a  species 
of  cross-bred  Americans.     I  shall,  therefore,  turn  from 
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them,  and  describe  the  real  Indians,  —  those  who  live  by 
fishing  and  hunting  far  fi*om,  and  entu^ely  independent  of, 
their  enemies,  the  Pale-faces.  Their  type  and  real  cha- 
racter will  offer  more  interest  to  my  readers  than  those  of 
the  degraded  brutal  race  of  the  United  States  frontiers. 

Morally  speaking,  the  Indians  are  not  a  singular  type ;  for 
one  can  trace  in  many  of  their  customs  and  habits  a  great 
likeness  to  the  Arabians,  Saharas  of  Sundas,the  Mongols  and 
Tartars.  The  Red  Skins  are  of  an  immovable  stoicism,  not 
the  gift  of  nature,  but  acquired  by  dint  of  a  strong  wUl 
and  great  patience ;  for  they  are  naturally  sensitive  and 
impressionable :  not  a  look  nor  a  word  that  would  not 
betray  them,  were  they  not  trained  up  from  their  earliest 
youth  to  keep  a  watch  over  themselves,  so  as  to  hide  aU 
outward  show  of  their  susceptible  feelings.  Thus  their 
spirits  and  muscular  systems  are  under  such  complete 
control,  that  to  an  experienced  eye  they  appear  a  rax^e 
of  Stoics.  From  their  constant  intercourse  with  men 
of  a  susceptible  and  jealous  mind,  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  an  attack  on  their  prerogatives  or  dignity,  this 
mask  is  very  necessary.  But  for  this  they  would  be  per- 
petually engaged  in  battles.  Thus  they  never  forget 
to  enforce  the  maxim,  which  seems  made  for  themj — 
"  Words  are  silver,  but  silence  is  gold." 

The  Indians  completely  deserve  their  proverbial  reputa- 
tion for  impassibility :  few  other  people  could  support  with 
equal  calmness  and  resignation  the  same  woes  and  pains, 
whether  inflicted  voluntarily  from  religious  motives  or 
submitted  to  from  dire  necessity.  When  the  head  of  a 
family  returns  to  his  cottage,  after  a  long  and  fruitless 
hunt,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  tortured  with  hunger, 
his  wife,  who  waited  his  return  to  take  food,  is  obliged  to 
fast ;  but,  imitating  liis  resignation,  she  sits  by  his  bed  and 
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works  without  uttering  a  complaint.  The  children  alone 
grumble  and  cry ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  their  age.  K  the 
fast  lasts  too  long,  they  eat  the  skins  destined  for  sale  at 
the  exchange  sea^n.  Strengthened  by  this  food,  the  Indian 
sets  off  on  another  hunt,  as  fatiguing  and  often  as  fruit- 
less as  the  last.  To  all  this  stoicism,  the  affection  of 
Indians  for  their  wives  and  children  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast, and,  when  secure  of  not  being  seen,  they  are  even 
demonstrative  and  caressing ;  and  family  ties  are  unbroken 
even  by  the  tomb,  for  when  obhged  to  emigrate  they 
carry  away  with  them  the  mortal  remains  of  those  dear 
to  them,  if  they  can  possibly  do  so.  I  must  here  instance 
a  trait  which  could  not  be  supposed  to  appertain  to  the 
character  of  wild  savages. 

A  member  of  the  tribe  of  Kennebeck,  remarkable  for  his 
good  behaviour  and  excellent  disposition,  received  from 
the  American  Government  a  piece  of  ground  situated  near 
a  new  town  inhabited  by  white  people,  who,  although 
they  did  not  maltreat  their  Eed  Skin  neighbour,  from  pride 
and  prejudice  kept  aloof  from  him,  avoiding  all  inter- 
coiu^e  and  showing  him  no  sympathy.  One  day  the 
Indian's  only  son  died,  and  no  one  came  to  condole  with  the 
bereaved  parent,  or  to  assist  at  the  burial.  Some  time 
after  the  Indian,  seeing  a  group  of  white  men  assembled, 
went  up  to  them,  and  said,  "  When  a  white  man's  child 
dies,  his  Indian  neighbour  is  sad,  and  helps  to  lay  the 
dear  remains  in  the  tomb.  I  lost  my  beloved  son,  and 
none  came  to  sympathise  with  me ;  alone  I  dug  his  grave, 
alone  I  consigned  him  to  it :  I  can,  therefore,  no  longer 
remain  here."  And  he  took  up  the  body,  abandoned  his 
farm,  and  went  off  to  Uve  among  the  Indians  of  Canada.* 

*  Tiidor's  Letters, 
F  4 
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It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer  that 
these  poor  savages  are  morose  and  dull ;  far  from  it,  they 
are  talkative  and  fond  of  jokes.  They  argue,  but  never 
dispute ;  and,  however  warm  the  discussions,  never  inter- 
rupt their  adversaries  while  speaking.  This  would  be  consi- 
dered as  undignified,  and  would  draw  severe  bkme  from  all 
present  on  the  person  capable  of  thus  forgetting  himsel£ 
Eeflecting  before  they  reply  when  a  serious  subject  is  the 
theme,  the  answer  is  sometimes  put  oflF  till  the  next  day, 
in  order  that  it  be  not  too  lightly  made*  Grandeur  of 
sold,  prudence  in  words  and  deeds,  and  dignity  in  conduct, 
are  the  virtues  towards  which  aU  their  efforts  are  directed ; 
bravery  and  great  military  acliievements  are  only  second- 
ary. The  following  magnanimous  act,  performed  natu- 
rally and  in  secret,  will  show  in  its  true  light  the 
admirable  nature  of  those  men  who  are  said  to  be  savages; 

An  Indian  of  the  Virginian  States,  when  out  hunting, 
followed  the  game  into  the  American  possessions.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  rainy.  He  stopped  at  a  planter's, 
where  he  begged  for  shelter,  which  was  refused. 
Himgry  and  thirsty,  he  besought  a  crust  of  bread  and  a 
glass  of  water.  But  to  each  request  "No"  was  the 
answer ;  to  which  was  added,  "  Get  away,  Indian  dog  I 
there  is  nothing  here  for  thee."  Several  years  afterwards, 
this  same  planter  had,  no  doubt  by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
lost  his  way  in  the  woods,  and,  coming  up  to  the  cabin  of 
a  savage,  in  his  turn  begged  for  hospitaUty,  which  was 
immediately  granted  with  a  very  good  grace.  On  in- 
quiring the  distance  from  where  he  was  to  the  white  men's 
possessions,  the  Indian  who  had  received  him  so  cordially 
rephed,  "  You  are  too  far  from  home  to  think  of  returning 
there  to-night ;  remain  therefore  here,  and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I  will  myself  guide  you  back  to  your  house."     The 
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American  gratefully  accepted  this  offer  and  spent  the 
n^ht  with  the  Indian,  who  seemed  to  take  pleasm-e  in 
showing  him  every  attention ;  and  the  next  day,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  he  conducted  the  planter  to  his  habi- 
tation.  When  about  to  take  leave,  the  Eed  Skin  turned 
and  &eed  his  guest,  bidding  him  look  at  him  and  try  to 
remember  where  he  had  seen  him  before.  The  unfor- 
tunate white  man  instantly  recognised  the  hunter  he  had 
so  barbarously  treated  a  few  years  before.  He  was  seized 
with  inexpressible  terror  at  the  idea  of  the  fate  that  he 
was  convinced  awaited  him.  He  attempted  to  speak,  but 
could  not  find  words  to  express  either  his  gratitude  or  shame. 
But  the  Indian,  mildly  checking  his  endeavour,  gently 
and  simply  said,  "Another  time  when  a  poor  Indian, 
cold,  hungry,  and  thirsty,  comes  to  thy  door  to  ask  a 
shelter,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  drop  of  water,  say  not  to 
him, '  Begone,  Indian  dog,  there  is  nothing  here  for  thee.' " 
After  giving  this  lesson  of  charity,  the  Eed  Skin  disappeared 
in  the  forest,  leaving  the  white  man  to  his  conscience.* 

Many  are  the  examples  that  could  be  cited  of  such 
traits,  seldom  to  be  met  with  amongst  civilised  people, 
but  which  to  these  poor  savages  are  q\iite  natural  On 
the  subject  of  discretion,  we  might  also  gain  useful  lessons 
from  the  Indians ;  for  if  we  find  in  their  characters,  customs, 
dress,  and  habits,  subjects  of  ridicule,  could  they  not  return 
the  compliment,  and  despise  our  ungainly  dress,  our  mer- 
cantile instincts,  our  narrow  and  prosaic  ideas,  our  uni- 
form Kves  without  either  glory  or  danger  ? 

But  the  Red  Skin  is  more  reserved  and  dignified  than  we 
are  in  his  criticisms ;  he  blames  not  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand ;  he  neither  laughs  at  our  expense,  nor  condemns  our 

*  Carey's  Museum. 
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monotonous  existence  so  incomprehensible  to  him,  of  which 
he  would  die  of  ennui  like  a  swallow  in  a  cage ;  he  loves, 
desires,  and  imderstands  nought  but  Uberty,  air,  space,  and 
sun.  To  him  an  adventurous  life  is  necessary,  and  yet  he 
does  not  sneer  at  our  taste  for  smoky  and  muddy  towns, 
where  the  sky  is  always  clouded,  where  we  Uve  and  die 
in  rooms  less  spacious  than  his  wigwam,  in  which  we  spend 
half  a  century  regularly  eating,  and  drinking,  and  sleeping, 
either  on  a  chair  or  in  a  bed.  The  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments that  charm  tlie  Uves  of  civihsed  men  are  unknown 
to  the  Indians,  who  consider  us  as  very  unhappy,  and  are 
convinced  that  our  sorrows  begin  at  the  cradle  and  con- 
tinue to  the  tomb. 

When  first  an  Indian  enters  a  large  town,  whether 
European  or  American,  he  is  wonder-struck  with  all  he 
sees  and  hears,  of  which  he  never  forgets  the  least  item ; 
his  remembrances  are  a  boon  for  his  tribe,  all  of  whom 
on  his  return  gather  round  to  hear  the  miracles  he  has  to 
relate.  A  more  picturesque  scene  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined than  when,  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  the  willow 
leaves  having  extended  to  their  utmost  size,  indicating  the 
season  of  repose,  the  men  seated  on  their  bufialo  skins, 
smoking  their  best  pipes  at  the  doors  of  their  cabins, 
their  wives  and  children,  and  even  their  dogs  their  inse- 
parable companions,  forming  groups  behind  the  heads  of 
families,  all  hsten  in  profound  silence  to  the  traveller's 
tales  of  wonder.  He  tells  how  he  went  in  a  great  clear- 
sighted canoe  of  the  grand  medicine*^  which  was  large 

*  In  tliis,  as  in  many  cases,  the  Indians  to  make  themselves  understood, 
are  obliged  to  seek  in  one  or  many  words  means  of  expressing  their 
ideas,  so  as  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  object  they  wish  to 
describe.     To  them,  all  sorts  of  vessels,  from  a  boat  to  a  man-of-war, 
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enough  to  contain  the  inhabitants  of  several  medicines  he 
had  seen ;  max^hines*  turning  alone,  going  faster  than  the 
wmd,  and  making  a  noise  like  the  roar  of  thunder.  He 
had  entered  wigwams,  narrow-topped  and  higher  than  the 
highest  trees  of  their  wild  forest,  and  so  large  that  a  thou- 
sand warriors  could  there  seat  themselves  and  smoke  their 
calumets.  He  had  remarked  men  with  coats  having  buttons 
behind  with  nothing  to  button  ;  women  short  and  wide  at 
the  two  extremities,  and  very  sUght  in  the  middle,  who  at 
a  distance  seemed  like  big  gourd-bottles  walking  alone. 
He  teUs  of  the  immense  extent  of  towns,  and  of  the  great 
multitude  who  go  about  the  streets ;  of  huge  trunks  dravni 
by  horses,  and  fiill  of  men,  women,  and  childrenf ;  of 
boxes  that  are  made  to  sing  tenderly  by  tiuning  a  small 
handle  near  the  Ud.  J  And  whQe  he  tells  of  aU  the  won- 
ders that  have  struck  him,  his  astonished  audience  listens 
ia  silence,  showing  no  signs  of  admiration,  blame,  or  criti- 
cism, such  as  one  would  suppose  descriptions  of  this  kind 
hkely  to  draw  from  men  accustomed  only  to  the  grandeur  of 
nature.  It  is  thus  that  the  Indians,  like  the  bards  and  trou- 
badours of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  eastern  relators  of  his- 

are  canoes.  The  word  clear-sighted  as  they  use  it  here,  means  one 
who  sees  his  way  and  follows  it  alone.  Grand  medicine  is  synonymous 
with  very  mysterious  and  marvellous ;  for  Indians  marvel  greatly  at  the 
immense  size  and  tremendous  noise  of  steam-packets.  Mr.  Culten,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  describes  a  most  amusing  scene  at  which  he  was  present, 
thanks  to  the  captain  of  a  steamer  in  which  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Red  Skins'  possessions.  The  boat  having  stopped  at  an  Indian  village,  the 
inhabitants  came  in  crowds  to  visit  and  examine  the  vessel ;  the  captain, 
finding  that  their  visit  lasted  too  long,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  get  rid  of 
them,  of  a  sudden  ordered  a  cannon  to  be  let  off,  when  instantaneously 
all,  men,  women,  and  children,  jumped  into  the  sea,  tumbling  over  one 
another,  and  uttering  dreadful  shrieks. 

*  A  steam-engine.  |  Coaches. 

}  Oi'gans. 
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toricB,  transmit  fix)m  one  generation  to  another  the  old 
traditions  of  their  ancestors  and  the  tales  of  their  own 
experience. 

Far  be  it  fix)m  me  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  accusation 
of  cruelty  attributed  to  the  Eed  Skins.  As  an  example  I 
will  here  relate  the  murder  of  Miss  Macrea,  which  created 
so  much  interest  at  the  time.  She  was  the  second  daugh^ 
ter  of  the  Bev.  James  Macrea,  minister  at  Lamington, 
New  Jersey.  After  her  father's  death  she  went  to  five  in 
Northumberland.  In  July  1777  she  set  off  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Macneil,  near  Edward  Fort  Captain  David 
Jones,  who  was  betrothed  to  Miss  Macrea,  was  uneasy 
for  her  safety  on  account  of  the  hostilities  then  prevalent, 
and  sent  two  Indians  in  search  of  her,  to  whom  he  pro- 
mised a  barrel  of  rheens  on  her  safe  arrival.  The  two 
Eed  Skins  performed  the  task  perfectly,  but  quarrelled  on 
their  way  back  as  to  which  of  the  two  had  a  right  to 
return  the  young  lady,  and,  consequently,  to  receive  the 
reward.  It  ended  by  one  of  the  guardians  killing  Miss 
Macrea  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  and  it  was  her  scalp 
that  was  returned  to  the  imfortunate  lover,  who  died  of 
grief  a  short  time  after. 

There  are  in  the  history  of  the  Wash-ing-guh-sah-ba,  or 
the  Blackbird,  traits  of  still  greater  cruelty,  which  show 
all  the  craft  the  Eed  Skins  are  capable  of  to  gain  their  ends, 
and  how  willingly  they  make  use  of  the  most  horrible 
means  in  order  to  succeed  in  their  plans.  The  Blackbird 
was  a  renowned  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Omahas,  the  first 
district  of  the  Great  Desert  that  traded  with  white  people, 
and  it  was  thus  he  proceeded.  When  a  merchant  arrived 
in  the  village,  he  had  him  conducted  to  his  hut,  and  there 
making  liim  unpack  all  his  goods,  he  chose ,  the  best  of 
everything,  whether  coverings,  tobacco,  pearls,  or  rouge, 
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which  he  took  for  himself.  This  was  taxation  on  a  large 
scale.  He  then  sent  heralds  to  the  tops  of  houses,  to  bid 
all  the  inhabitants  ^me  forward  and  exchange  their  furs 
for  the  white  man's  goods,  none  having  a  right  to  dispute 
the  merchant's  prices,  who  thus  more  than  made  up  for 
the  sacrifice  imposed  on  him  by  the  wily  chief,  who  by 
these  means  soon  became  possessed  of  great  riches,  and 
moreover  became  very  popidar  amongst  the  white  men 
who  traded  in  those  parts.  Not  so  with  the  Omahas, 
who  began  to  consider  the  affair  in  another  light,  and  to 
murmur  at  a  spoliation  so  injurious  to  their  interests. 
But  just  at  that  time  a  merchant  taught  the  Blackbird 
the  fetal  effects  of  arsenic,  and  sold  him  a  certain 
quantity  of  that  poison,  which  was  to  render  him  the 
terror  of  his  tribe.  And  so  it  did,  for  from  that  day  the 
chief  appeared  to  his  ignorant  followers  a  supernatural 
being,  for  when  any  one  seemed  to  doubt  his  authority,  or 
dared  to  dispute  his  orders,  he  predicted  his  death  at  a  time 
given ;  and  as  at  the  hour  foretold  the  unfortunate  wretch 
ecspired  amidst  miknown  tortures,  the  terrible  prophet 
became  in  a  short  time  a  despot  whose  power  could  only 
be  equalled  by  the  awe  he  inspired  in  all  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  effects  of  his  anger  and  his  vengeance.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  his  personal  valour  added  greatly  to  the 
prestige  with  which  the  realisation  of  his  prophecies  sur- 
toimded  him.  His  exploits  were  the  theme  of  both 
young  and  old.  The  beginning  of  his  career  was  one  of 
extraordinary  hardship.  When  very  young  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Sioux,  after  which  the  Omahas  placed 
themselves  under  him,  and  through  his  guidance  gained 
a  reputation  of  great  military  glory.  The  Blackbird 
never  left  unavenged  or  unretaliated  any  insult  or  injury 
committed    against  a    member    of  his    tribe.      In  his 
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warlike  pursuits  lie  contrived  to  impress  his  followers  with 
a  behef  in  his  supematiu-al  power.  Thus,  one  day,  when 
pursuing  a  number  of  retreating  enemjes,  whose  steps  left 
traces  behind  them,  he  discharged  his  gun  several  times  at 
these  marks,  assuring  his  followers  that  these  shots  maimed 
the  fugitives,  who  would  soon  fall  into  their  power  ;  and  as 
success  confirmed  his  prognostic,  his  victory  passed  among 
the  savages  for  miraculous,  and  his  authority  knew  no 
bounds.  The  Omahas  were  proud  of  being  commanded 
by  such  a  gifted  hero,  whose  savage  nature  did  not,  how- 
ever, render  him  insensible  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  nor 
incapable  of  tender  feeUngs.  One  day  a  band  of  Poucas 
attacked  the  Omaha  territory,  and  carried  away  the  Black- 
bird's women  and  horses.  He  swore  in  a  most  violent 
passion  that  he  would  pursue  and  devour  the  whole  tribe  of 
Poucas ;  that  is  to  say,  exterminate  them.  He  immediately 
set  off*,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  chosen  warriors,  in  pursuit 
of  the  ravishers ;  and  obUged  them  to  take  refuge  behind 
some  ill-formed  earthen  defences.  Then  seeing  themselves 
in  danger  of  being  massacred  to  the  last  man,  the  Poucas 
sent  an  emissary  with  a  calumet  of  peace  to  the  Omahas, 
but  the  Blackbird  killed  the  bearer.  A  second  met  with 
the  same  fate.  In  this  dire  extremity  the  Pouca  chieftain 
sent  his  daughter,  who  was  of  remarkable  beauty.  The 
charms  of  the  young  Indian  made  such  a  deep  impression  on 
the  terrible  warrior  that  he  accepted  the  calumet  from  her 
hands,  smoked  it,  and  from  that  time  a  lasting  peace  was 
estabUshed  between  the  two  tribes.  The  young  and  lovely 
girl  became  in  a  short  time  the  Blackbird's  favourite  wife, 
and  her  tragic  death  was  one  of  the  incidents  that  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
whose  heart  was  completely  won  by  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  his  new  wife,  who  reigned  despotically  over  her  adopted 
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tribe,  governing  her  terrible  husband,  and  taming  down 
his  most  violent  and  vindictive  passions.  But  at  the  same 
time  a  fatal  jealousy  filled  the  heart  of  the  Omaha  chief 
with  furious  and  ill-disguised  rage  to  such  a  degree,  that  one 
day,  losing  all  control  over  himself,  he  stabbed  his  wife, 
and  laid  her  a  corpse  at  his  feet.  No  sooner  was  this 
horrid  crime  committed,  than  he  gave  himself  up  to  despair. 
All  his  anger  was  quelled ;  and  during  three  days  and 
nights  he  took  neither  rest  nor  nourishment,  his  head 
covered  with  his  bufialo's  skin,  and  his  haggard  eye  con- 
stantly fixed  on  the  body  of  his  victim.  None  dared  to 
approach  him.  At  last  one  of  his  warriors  took  the  infant 
child  of  the  unfortunate  woman,  and  laying  it  on  the  ground, 
placed  one  of  the  Blackbird's  feet  on  its  neck.  The  heart 
of  the  savage  was  softened  by  this  appeal ;  he  arose,  ha- 
rangued his  people  on  the  crime  he  had  committed,  and 
from  that  moment  appeared  reUeved  from  all  sorrow  and 
remorse. 

A  few  years  after  this  event  the  small-pox  came  and 
decimated  the  Omaha  population:  the  Blackbird  was 
among  the  victims.  As  soon  as  his  tribe  heard  of  the 
danger  of  their  chief,  forgetting  their  own  suflerings,  they 
went  in  crowds  to  the  dying  man's  bedside,  declaring 
their  sympathy  and  sorrow  ;  he  seeing  his  end  approach- 
ing, gave  orders  for  his  funeral,  desiring  to  be  buried  on 
his  favourite  battle-horse,  that  his  grave  should  be  dug  at 
the  top  of  a  very  high  promontory  on  the  borders  of  the 
Missouri,  where  he  had  often  stood  to  watch  the  white 
men's  canoes  arriving.  After  settling  all  these  details 
he  died,  surrounded  by  his  whole  tribe. 

There  is  in  "  Les  Precis  Historiques"  of  Brussels  a  letter 
of  Father  Smeth,  giving  very  interesting  details  on  tlie 
Blackbird  of  the  Assinniboins,  with  the  great  difference 
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that  the  Assinniboin  chief  was  renowned  for  his  craft  and 
crimes  alone,  whereas  the  Omaha  chieftain  had  the  re- 
deeming quality  of  courage. 

Tchatka,  or  the  Left-handed,  exercised  over  his  tribe, 
during  his  long  career,  more  power  than  any  tyrant  ever 
possessed. 

He  had  received  many  other  names,  but  was  better 
known  to  travellers  and  fiir-merchants  as  the  Left-handed. 
These  names  were  Wah-kow-tangka,  or  the  Great  Medi- 
cine ;  Maria-youha,  or  who  holds  the  knife  ;  and  Talokah- 
nan,  or  the  young  kid ;  all  of  which  appellations  had  been 
given  to  him  at  different  epochs  of  his  life  for  acts  by 
which  he  had  distinguished  himself,  some  of  which  will 
be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

Tchatka's  family  was  very  numerous  and  influential, 
and  it  was  decided  amongst  the  members  thereof  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  of  age  he  should  be  their  chosen 
chief  and  conductor:  they  consequently  early  drew  on 
him  the  attention  of  the  northern  traders  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, or  the  Hudson  territory.  The  great  intimacy  that 
he  established  among  these  people,  added  to  the  cunning 
and  address  with  wliich  he  was  endowed,  led  him  to  acquire 
knowledge  that  made  him  a  distinguished  man  in  his 
country.  From  a  white  man  he  obtained  a  quantity 
of  poison,  of  which  he  had  learned  to  make  use.  Tchatka 
was  a  man  without  any  principle  whatever ;  he  was  crafty, 
fake,  and  cowardly.  Though  young  and  strong,  he  always 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  danger :  when  his  soldiers  were 
fighting  the  enemy  in  a  valley,  he  generally  seated  himself 
on  a  hill,  or  any  other  spot,  where  he  could  see  out  of 
harm's  way  what  was  going  on.  He  had  learnt  jugglers' 
tricks,  but  never  practised  them  without  having  at  hand  a 
horse  ready  saddled,  on  which,  in  case  they  failed  to  insiu'e 
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•victory,  he  sprang,  and  dashed  off,  leaving  the  combatants 
to  their  fate,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  own  personal 
safety.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  became  the  chieftain  of 
from  two  himdred  and  fifty  to  two  hmidred  and  eighty 
lodges^  which  made  about  twelve  hundred  warriors,  whose 
implicit  confidence  in  him  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
victories  they  gained  over  the  Black-feet,  and  other  ene- 
mies of  their  nation. 

As  soon  as  Tchatka  came  to  the  necessary  age  he  took 
every  possible  means  to  gain  his  ends,  and  satiBfy  his  ambi- 
tion. He  calculated  the  immense  advantage  and  ascen- 
dency he  would  obtain  over  the  people  by  getting  himself 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  bands  of  medicine  men  or 
jugglers ;  he  pretended  to  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy ; 
all  this  was  necessary  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  courage, 
a  quaJity  so  requisite  in  a  chieftain. 

Tchatka  knew  very  well  that  there  were  in  his  tribe 
several  influential  persons  of  longer  standing  than  him- 
self, who  had  acquired,  by  their  bravery  in  the  field  and 
their  wisdom  in  council,  real  daims  to  the  dignity  of 
high  chief;  in  order,  therefore,  to  arrogate  to  himself 
alone  all  power  in  the  camp,  he  took  the  horrible  resolu- 
tion to  destroy  his  competitors,  and  employed  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  project  all  the  craft  and  cunning  of  which 
he  was  capable.  By  secret  practices  he  had  learned  the 
effects  of  the  different  poisons  he  was  possessed  of; 
these  he  administered  to  one  and  another,  and  that  so 
cleverly  that  not  the  least  suspicion  ever  fell  on  him.  His 
r61e  of  prophet  here  came  to  his  aid ;  he  foretold  to  his 
victims  weeks,  sometimes  months,  beforehand,  that  their 
end  was  approaching,  the  event  having  been  predicted  to 
him  by  his  wha-kou^  or  spirit.  The  realisation  of  all  these 
prophecies  so  raised  his  reputation,  that  he  obtained  the 
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title  of  "strong  in  medicine,  or  jugglery."  The  poor 
savages  looked  up  to  him  with  fear  and  respect,  as  one 
who  could  at  will  dispose  of  their  lives.  Many  made  him 
presents  of  horses  or  other  objects,  helping  thus  to  avert 
thQ  fate  of  appearing  on  his  doomed  list.  The  most  in- 
fluential and  courageous  man  of  the  Assinniboin  tribes, 
the  principal  obstacle  to  Tchatka  or  the  Left-handed's 
ambition,  was  his  own  uncle,  in  whom  bravery  was  united 
to  a  boldness  and  violence  which  none  dared  to  resist,  he 
bore  the  name  of  the  Strolling  Bow  or  stazipa'man.  He 
was  renowned  for  his  feats  in  the  field ;  everything  about 
him,  from  his  clothes  to  his  saddle  and  bridle,  were  orna- 
mented with  hair  trophies  taken  from  the  heads  of  his 
enemies ;  he  was  sumamed  Istagon,  or  the  One-eyed,  be- 
cause in  a  battle  an  arrow  had  put  out  one  of  his  eyes. 

Tchatka  was  jealous  of  Istagon's  power  and  influence 
over  aU  the  tribe,  but  had  not  hitherto  made  any  attempt 
against  his  uncle's  Hfe.  As  he  feared  his  anger,  he  tried 
to  insure  his  protection.  By  his  caution,  his  flattery,  assi- 
duous attention,  and  feigned  submission  to  the  chiefs  least 
desires,  the  cunning  young  man  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
uncle's  friendship  and  confidence;  they  met  frequently, 
entertained  each  other,  and  seemed  the  best  of  friends.  One 
night  at  a  banquet  at  his  house  Tchatka  presented  to  his 
imcle  a  poisoned  dish,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
savages,  he  ate  entirely.  Knowing  from  experience  that 
after  a  certain  number  of  hours  the  ingredient  would  pro- . 
duce  its  efiect,  Tchatka  sent  to  invite  to  his  dwelling  all  the 
principal  warriors  of  the  camp,  to  hear  a  most  important 
communication.  He  first  placed  his  wah-kou  as  conspi- 
cuously as  possible.  This  wah-kou  was  a  stone  daubed 
with  red,  which  was  siuroimded  with  a  little  fence  of 
sticks  of  about  six  inches  high ;  it  was  at  a  smaU  distance 
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from  the  fire,  which  burnt  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
opposite  the  spot  where,  for  many  years,  the  Left-handed 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting. 

As  soon  as  they  were  all  assembled,  Tchatka  showed 
them  his  wah-kou ;  he  told  them  how,  during  a  great 
thunder-storm  this  stone  had  been  thrown  into  his 
abode ;  how  the  voice  of  thunder  had  warned  him  that  it 
possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  that  this  same  stone  or 
wah-kou  had  announced  to  him  that  a  great  event  would 
take  place  that  night  in  the  camp,  that  the  most  valiant 
warrior  of  the  tribe  would  struggle  in  the  arms  of  death, 
from  which  nothmg  could  save  him ;  that  another  younger 
and  more  favoured  by  the  Spirit  would  succeed  to  him, 
and  that  aa  the  warrior  chief  expired  the  stone  wah-kou 
would  disappear,  to  accompany  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
to  the  land  of  souls, 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  declaration;  wonder, 
blended  with  a  superstitious  dread,  was  depicted  in  the 
countenances  of  all  present;  none  dared  to  contradict 
Tchatka's  speech,  nor  emit  a  doubt  on  the  truth  of  his 
words ;  and  as  many  were  of  the  same  rank  and  partook 
of  the  power  of  Istagon  in  the  camp,  he  did  not  at  first 
apply  to  his  own  case  this  announcement  of  death  so 
mysteriously  made ;  and,  above  all,  as  he  did  not  as  yet 
feel  the  effects  of  the  poison,  he  had  not  the  least  suspi- 
cion on  the  subject. 

About  midnight  a  messenger  came  to  the  Left-handed, 
to  say  that  his  friend  and  uncle  was  very  ill,  and  wanted 
to  speak  to  him.  The  truth  is,  that  the  uncle,  seeing 
at  last  his  nephew's  perfidy,  resolved  to  fell  him  to  the 
ground  while  he  had  yet  strength  enough  to  do  so  ;  but 
the  cunning  Tchatka  answered:   "Go,  teU  Istagon  that 
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my  visit  could  be  of  no  use  to  him,  and  that  I  cannot  just 
now  leave  my  wah-kou." 

Meantime  great  tumult  and  coiifusion  arose  in  the 
camp,  where  general  consternation  reigned;  amidst  his 
horrible  convulsions,  and  while  the  power  of  speech  yet 
remained  to  him,  Istagon  had  declared  to  the  brave  sol- 
diers who  flocked  around  him,  in  answer  to  his  appeal, 
that  he  suspected  Tchatka  of  being  the  cause  of  his  death. 
All  immediately  flew  to  his  dweUing,  uttering  cries  of  rage 
and  vengeance ;  there  they  found  him  moved  and  sad  at 
his  uncle's  untimely  end.  Trembhng  at  the  sight  of  the 
clubs  raised  against  his  head,  he  besought  Istagon's  aven- 
gers'  to  stay  their  anger  and  hear  him. 

"  Friends  and  relations,"  said  he,  "  for  Istagon  was  my 
imcle,  the  same  blood  runs  in  our  veins;  ever  over- 
whelmed with  marks  of  his  kindness  and  confidence,  what 
harm  could  I  wish  to  do  him  ?  A  few  moments  ago  you 
saw  him  strong  and  healthy ;  and  there  he  is  now  on  his 
death-bed !  And  is  it  on  me  you  would  vent  your  anger  ? 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  it  ?  I  foretold  the  event,  but 
how  could  I  have  done  otherwise,  since  I  was  obHged  to 
obey  the  orders  of  my  wah-kou  ?  Come  near,  and  ex- 
amine him  ;  I  have  foretold  that  he  is  about  to  disappear, 
to  conduct  the  spirit  of  the  chief  to  the  land  of  souls  as 
soon  as  he  expires.  If  my  words  come  true,  if  my  stone 
wah-kou  vanishes  at  the  stated  time,  wiU  it  not  prove 
that  Istagon's  death  was  ordained  by  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  not  brought  on  by  any  perfidy  on  my  part  ?  "  These 
few  words  had  the  desired  effect  All  seated  themselves 
like  sentinels  roimd  the  mysterious  stone ;  neither  calu- 
met nor  dish  passed  from  one  to  another ;  the  silent  group 
was  absorbed  by  Tchatka's  crafty  speech,  and  in  every 
breast  struggled  various  contending  emotions. 
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During  the  two  hours  that  this  scene  lasted,  the  fire 
had  gradually  wasted  away,  and  its  dying  embers  began 
to  throw  an  xmcertain  Hght  on  all  present.  From  time  to 
time  gloomy  messengers  came  with  reports  of  the  progress 
of  Istagon's  malady.  He  is  in  dreadful  convulsions,  utters 
nought  but  cries  of  despair  and  rage  against  his  nephew 
— ^his  speech  is  failing — ^he  is  no  longer  audible — ^Istagon 
is  dead.  This  last  announcement  was  hailed  with  groans 
of  sorrow ;  but  at  that  moment  the  mysterious  stone,  with 
a  tremendous  crash,  flew  into  pieces,  making  a  noise  like 
thimder, — throwing  about  ashes  and  bits  of  stone  that 
wounded  severely  those  who  had  approached  too  near. 
AH  were  horror-struck,  and  fled  fix)m  this  scene,  to  them 
miraculous.  The  indignation  and  thirst  for  vengeance  that 
had  animated  them  but  a  few  moments  before  against 
Tchatka  gave  way  to  feelings  of  mingled  awe  and  respect. 
Thqr  were  afraid  to  go  near  him.  The  supernatural  power 
of  the  stone  wah-kou  was  recognised ;  and  he  whom  the 
thunder  had  appointed  its  guardian  received  in  the  camp 
the  name  of  Wah-kou  Tongka — that  is  to  say,  "  the  Great 
Medicine." 

Istagon  left  after  his  death  a  vast  number  of  friends, 
particularly  among  the  warriors,  who  were  sincerely  at- 
tached to  him  for  his  courage.  Several  of  them,  less 
credulous  perhaps  than  the  rest,  met  Tchatka  with  severe 
and  threatening  looks  whenever  he  appeared  in  public ; 
but  as  he  lived  very  retired,  seldom  quitting  his  lodge, 
their  contempt  and  aversion  were  very  httle  noticed.  Be- 
sides, he  was  not  without  support ;  his  was  a  numerous 
family,  whose  members,  joined  to  the  partisans  on  whom 
he  could  rely,  formed  the  fourth  part  of  the  camp,  or  about 
eighty  lodges. 

Tchatka  was  convinced  that  another  grand  stroke  was 
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necessary  to  bring  over  to  him  the  discontented  and  in- 
credulous, and  in  this  luck  was  on  his  side.  It  was  essen- 
tial that  the  thing  should  be  done  while  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  mysterious  stone  was  imabated.  It 
commonly  happens  that  at  the  death  of  a  renowned  chief 
a  large  camp  is  divided  in  different  bands,  more  particu- 
larly so  when  before  the  event  there  were  motives  of  dis- 
sension. Tchatka,  therefore,  shut  himself  up  in  his  lodge 
during  several  days,  holding  no  open  communication  from 
without.  The  whole  camp  was  in  expectation  of  some 
new  grand  miracle.  The  motives  and  causes  of  this  retreat 
were  surmised  and  discussed ;  every  one  was  lost  in  amaze- 
ment ;  all  were  convinced  that  some  new  manifestation^ 
either  good  or  bad,  would  be  the  result.  On  the  fifth  day 
of  this  strange  retreat  a  general  imeasiness  began  to  arise 
among  the  savages,  who  talked  of  dividing. 

The  famous  Tchatka,  the  great  medicine,  the  saviour 
of  some,  and  the  terror  of  others,  what  can  occupy  him 
thus  secretly  in  his  lodge  ?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  fabrication  of  a  drum  (or  tchout-cheego-labo),  of  such 
dimensions  that  never  savage  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  constructing  the  like.  Some  time  before,  in  view  of 
this  exploit  already  premeditated,  he  had  secretly  pre- 
pared a  hollow  piece  of  a  large  tree,  one  of  the  ends 
of  which  he  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  young  kid,  the 
other  end  having  only  a  wooden  bottom.  On  the  outside  of 
the  tchout-cheego-labo  he  painted  a  grey  bear,  a  tortoise, 
a  bull,  a  buffalo,  and  the  three  genii  of  the  Indian  mani- 
tous,  or  spirits ;  the  space  between  the  last  three  figures 
was  filled  with  human  heads  without  hair  ;  there  were  as 
many  as  eighty  of  these.  On  the  skin  of  the  dnun  was 
the  picture  of  a  cliief  of  the  Black-feet ;  he  was  in  black, 
daubed  with  vermihon. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  voice  of  Tchatka  was 
heard,  with  the  stifled  sound  of  his  tchout^heego-labo, 
which  echoed  through  the  camp.  He  addressed  aloud 
thanksgivings  and  invocations  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all 
his  favourite  manitous,  in  gratitude  for  the  immense  favour 
they  were  about  to  shower  on  him  anew,  the  effects  of 
which  would  be  shared  by  the  whole  tribe.  Every  one 
obeyed  the  summons  to  hasten  to  his  lodge.  According 
to  custom,  the  counsellors  and  principal  soldiers  entered 
first,  and  soon  filled  the  habitation;  while  hundreds  of 
the  old  and  yoxmg,  greatly  excited,  remained  outside. 
Curiosity  was  at  its  height ;  all  were  dying  to  unravel 
these  new  mysteries ;  fear  was  mingled  with  impatience. 

Tchatka  began  by  singing,  to  the  sound  of  his  drum, 
a  fine  military  hymn,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to 
the  multitude  that  surroimded  him  within  and  without 
At  last,  when  sure  that  none  were  missing,  he  rose,  and 
with  a  stentorian  voice,  which  was  distinctly  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  assembly,  began  thus :  — 

"I  have  dreamed,  Mends  and  warriors,'*  said  he,  "I 
have  dreamed,  during  five  days  and  five  nights,  that  I  was 
admitted  to  the  land  of  souls.  Living,  I  have  wandered 
amidst  the  dead.  My  eyes  have  beheld  awfiil  scenes  ; 
my  ears  have  heard  complaints,  sighs,  shrieks,  moanings, 
and  howls.  Will  you  have  the  courage  to  Usten  to  me  ? 
Can  I  allow  you  to  become  the  victims  of  your  foes  ?  ioty, 
know,  the  danger  is  at  hand ;  the  enemy  is  not  far  off." 

An  old  man,  whose  hoary  head  proclaimed  seventy 
winters,  and  who  was  a  great  counsellor  of  the  nation  and 
juggler,  repUed : — 

"A  man  who  loves  his  tribe  hides  nought  fi-om  the 
people :  he  speaks  when  danger  is  near,  and  when  the 

•      o  4 
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enemy  is  come  he  goes  out  to  meet  him.  You  say  that 
you  have  visited  the  land  of  souls.  I  believe  in  your 
words ;  for  I,  also,  in  my  dreams  have  conversed  with  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  Though  young  still,  Tchatka  gave 
us  many  proofs  of  his  power.  Istagon's  last  moments  were 
terrible.  But  who  can  dare  to  blame  you?  You  only 
foretold  the  two  events.  Istagon  is  dead ;  the  stone  wah- 
kou  has  disappeared.  We  will  listen  with  attention  to 
what  you  have  to  say ;  after  which  we  will  decide  how 
to  act.     I  have  spoken." 

The  old  man's  speech  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  all 
present  Tchatka,  less  imeasy  as  to  the  feelings  entertained 
towards  him  by  the  assembly,  continued  his  narration  with 
firmness,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  great  confidence  in  his 
future  plans.     He  said :  — 

"  Let  those  who  have  ears  for  me  listen ;  for  the  others 
— it  is  yet  time — let  them  begone.  You  all  know  me. 
I  am  a  man  of  few  words ;  but  what  I  say  is  true,  and 
events  that  I  foretell  come  to  pass.  During  five  successive 
days  and  five  nights,  my  spirit  was  led  away  among  the 
spirits  of  the  dead ;  more  particularly  amongst  those  of 
our  nearest  relations  and  dearest  fiiends,  whose  bones 
whiten  the  plains,  and  are  carried  by  wolves  to  their 
lairs.  These  fiiends,  hitherto  unavenged,  roam  about  in 
lonely  and  abandoned  deserts,  where  neither  fruits  nor 
plants  grow,  and  no  kind  of  animals  are  found  for  food. 
It  is  a  dark  gloomy  place,  where  no  sun-rays  ever  pene- 
trate, and  those  confined  there  are  subject  to  every  priva- 
tion :  alas !  they  suffer  fi-om  cold,  thirst,  and  hunger. 
Their  complaints  and  moans  were  insufferable.  I  trembled 
from  head  to  foot ;  my  hair  stood  erect  I  thought  my- 
self doomed  to  remain  there ;  when  a  kind  spirit,  touching 
my  hand,  said :  *  Tchatka,  retun^  to  the  place  thou  hast 
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left;  reenter  thy  body,  for  thy  time  for  inhabiting  the 
land  of  souls  is  not  yet  come.  On  thy  return,  thou  shalt 
be  the  bearer  of  good  news  for  thy  tribe.  The  manes  of  thy 
friends  and  relations  shall  be  avenged ;  the  time  for  their 
deliverance  is  near.  In  thy  lodge  thou  shalt  find  a  drum, 
painted  with  objects  thou  shalt  soon  learn  to  know.'  At 
this  moment  the  spirit  fled,  and,  waking  from  my  dream, 
I  foimd  this  drum,  such  as  you  see  it  When  my  senses 
returned,  I  felt  that  my  body  had  not  changed  position. 
During  four  days  and  nights  I  had  the  same  vision,  varied 
by  complaints  and  reproaches  on.  our  recent  defeats  with 
the  Black-feet.  On  the  fifth  night  a  Manitou  spoke  to  me 
again,  and  said :  *  Tchatka,  in  fiitiu'e  thy  tchout-cheego-labo 
will  be  thy  wah-kou.  Get  thee  up,  and  follow,  without 
delay,  the  war-road  that  leads  to  the  Black-feet.  At  the 
source  of  the  Milk  Eiver,  thirty  lodges  of  thy  enemies  are 
camped.  Be  ofi*  immediately !  At  the  end  of  five  days* 
march  thou  shalt  arrive  at  their  camp.-  On  the  sixth  day 
thou  shalt  make  a  great  carnage  ;  each  head  painted  on  the 
drum  represents  a  head  of  hair.  All  these  trophies  gained 
will  appease  the  manes  of  thy  departed  friends  and  relatives. 
At  this  very  minute  some  Black-feet  warriors  rove  about 
thy  vicinity :  after  vainly  watching  for  a  favourable  moment, 
they  are  gone  ofi*  in  quest  of  a  more  feeble  foe.  Be  off, 
then,  without  loss  of  time.  Thou  shalt  gain  an  easy  victory, 
as  the  Black-feet  have  only  left  in  their  camp  their  old 
men,  women,  and  children.'  After  these  words  the  Mani- 
tou vanished." 

Thus  spoke  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  speech  had 
the  desired  effect  on  aU  the  auditory.  For  these  savages 
had  a  mortal  hatred  against  the  Black-feet,  a  hatred  which 
was  the  heirloom  of  many  generations,  and  was  kept  up  and 
strengthened  by  continual  attacks  and  aggressions.     Not 
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a  femily  in  the  camp  but  had  lost  one  or  many  of  its 
members  by  these  fearful  adversaries.  The  sassakwi^ 
or  war-cry,  was  the  unanimous  answer  of  the  whole 
army. 

When  the  war-party  was  formed  and  ready  to  start, 
several  old  men  and  soldiers  were  deputed  to  Tchatka, 
to  beg  him  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to  lead 
it  to  battle  in  person.  But  he  answered:  "Some  days 
ago,  I  foretold  great  events  that  were  to  take  place  in  the 
camp  :  you  were  witnesses  to  what  was  the  residt,  and  of 
the  hatred  I  drew  down  on  my  head  from  many  among 
you.  I  am  young,  and  no  warrior :  choose,  therefore,  an 
older  and  more  experienced  man.  I  will  remain  here  : 
leave  me  to  my  dreams  and  to  my  drum/*  The  deputies 
returned  the  answer  to  their  comrades^  who  insisted  on 
having  Tchatka  for  their  chief.  Another  deputation  was 
despatched,  selected  this  time  from  Istagon*s  nearest  rela- 
tions, beseeching  Tchatka,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  camp, 
to  head  them,  promising  respect  and  obedience  to  the  ut- 
most extent,  and  that  he  should  govern  all  at  his  wilL  On 
these  conditions  Tchatka,  after  a  little  hesitation,  surren- 
dered, and  said : — 

"  Friends  and  relations^  I  consent  to  forget  all  the  in- 
juries I  have  suffered.  If  you  see  the  accomplishment  of 
all  my  predictions ;  if  we  find  the  Black-feet  camp  as  I 
have  described ;  if  we  tear  from  our  enemies  as  many 
heads  of  hair  as  there  are  bald  heads  painted  on  my  drum, 
— will  you,  in  future,  believe  in  my  great  medicine  f  If 
I  tell  you,  that  the  second  day  after  our  departure  we 
shall  find  traces  of  the  steps  of  the  war  party  that  has 
passed  near  our  camp ;  if  on  the  field  of  battle  we  kill  the 
great  chief  of  the  Black-feet ;  if  you  see  him,  as  he  is  re- 
presented on  my  drum,  without  hair  or  hands, — will  you 
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listen  to  me  ?  And  if  all  takes  place  literally  as  I  have 
predicted,  will  you  in  future  be  ever  ready  to  answer  my 
appeal  ?  " 

All  promised  most  willingly  to  submit  to  these  dictates. 
Tchatka  then  rose,  and  began  to  sing  a  war  hymn,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  his  drum  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  tribe.  He  then  joined  the  band,  but  without  arms 
— not  even  a  knife.  He  ordered  his  drum  to  be  placed  on 
a  good  horse,  which  was  led  by  the  bridle  at  his  side,  by 
one  of  his  favourite  spies,  or  scouters  of  the  plains  and 
forests. 


1. 
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CHAP.  XXVIL 

CONTINUATION   OF    THE   HISTORY    OF    TCHATKA    THE    LEFT-HANDED. —  UNITY 

AND  DEVOTION  TO  FAMILY  TIES. — THE   STORY   OF  JENNIE. GENEROSITY. 

FINE  TRAIT  OF  A  PAWNEE. TRAIT  OF  AUDACITY.  —  ACUTENESS  OF  THE 

SENSE   OF  HEARING.  —  DEXTERITY   OF   A   BLACK-FOOT. THE    SINGLENESS 

OF  AN  INDIAN. MI-AH-TOOSE,  THE  THIN  FACE.  —  CRAFT. ANECDOTE  OF 

THE  DREAM  AND  THE  OATH.  —  APPARITION  OF  THE  FIRST  VESSEL. 

The  great  elected  chieftain  of  the  principal  band  of 
Assinniboins  found  himself  at  the  head  of  upwards  of  400 
warriors.  They  marched  during  the  rest  of  that  night, 
and  all  the  next  day,  in  great  order,  and  with  all  due 
precaution,  to  avoid  being  surprised.  A  few  scouts  were 
alone  sent  forward,  beating  the  bushes,  and  leaving  as 
signals  sticks  planted  in  the  ground,  in  the  direction  that 
the  Httle  army  was  to  follow.  Towards  evening  they 
entered  a  thick  wood  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river, 
where  they  pitched  their  tents,  which  they  fortified  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  fence  formed  of  the  stumps  of  dry 
trees,  there  to  spend  a  quiet  night.  Several  of  the  most 
ancient  warriors  mimnured  aloud,  saying :  "  The  day 
predicted  by  the  chief  for  meeting  the*  enemy  is  past." 

But  Tchatka  stopped  them  short,  saying :  "  You  still 
seem  to  doubt  my  word.  Say  not,  the  time  is  past: 
say  rather  the  time  is  come.     You  are  still  yoimg  in  ex- 
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perience,  though  many  wmters  have  whitened  your  hair. 
Where  do  you  expect  to  find  the  enemy  ?  is  it  in  the 
plain,  or  on  the  simimit  of  a  mountain,  from  which  the 
eye  is  able  to  discover  all  below  ?  At  this  moment,  those 
who  ought  to  protect  their  wives  and  children  are  far 
from  them.  The  bear  hides  its  young  in  its  den  ;  the 
wolf,  the  wild  goat,  all  the  animals  of  the  field,  take  pre- 
cautions to  protect  their  yoimg.  When  you  himt  the 
deer,  the  badger,  or  the  fox,  do  you  not  seek  in  the 
thickets,  the  holes  of  trees,  or  the  bushes,  for  their  hiding- 
places  ?  .  .  We  will  send  some  men  to  reconnoitre  the 
comer  of  the  wood,  near  the  big  rock,  at  the  end  of  the 
plain  where  they  are  encamped." 

Lnmediately  some  of  the  most  courageous  and  ex- 
perienced in  war  tricks  were  sent  on  the  look-out  about 
midnight.  They  brought  the  news  to  Tchatka  and  his 
companions  that  they  had  discovered  the  camp  on  the 
spot  described  by  the  chief ;  that  there  were  about  thirty 
lodges,  in  which  the  Black-feet  had  left  almost  none  but 
old  men,  women,  and  children;  that  they  had  distin- 
guished very  few  young  men's  voices ;  and  that  all  the 
horses  were  gone.  This  inteUigence  filled  aU  those  bar- 
barous hearts  with  joy. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  400  Assinniboin  warriors  sur- 
rounded the  thirty  enfeebled  lodges  of  the  Black-feet 
camp.  The  war-cry  they  uttered,  Jike  so  many  blood- 
thirsty furies,  woke  up,  in  inexpressible  fear  and  horror, 
the  unfortunate  mothers  almost  completely  defenceless. 
As  the  Assinniboins  expected,  they  foimd  very  few  men, 
the  greatest  part  being  on  the  war  expedition.  The 
small  number,  however,  who  remained,  fought  bravely 
and  desperately ;  but  they  could  not  hold  out  long  against 
foes  so  numerous ;  the  battle  was  therefore  short,  but  the 
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carnage  was  dreadfiil :  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  cruel  Assmniboins,  —  only  two 
young  Black-feet  escaped  by  flight  this  cruel  butchery, 
and  the  trophies  of  heads  of  hair  carried  off  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  number  those  painted  on  the  drum. 

On  returning  home,  at  the  first  halt  a  warrior  remarked 
to  his  companions,  loud  enough,  to  be  heard  by  Tchatka, 
that  the  Black-feet  chief  had  neither  been  killed  nor  seen. 
The  Left-handed  repUed  :  "  Our  task  is  not  therefore  yet 
terminated;  we  shall  have  another  skirmish  before  we 
return  to  our  firesides.  The  chief  of  the  Black-feet  must 
perish,  as  I  saw  him  in  my  dream ;  as  he  is  depicted  on 
my  drum-skin  by  the  Manitou,  without  his  hair  or  hands, 
which  will  be  cut  off  with  his  own  knife." 

After  some  hours'  march,  shots  fired  made  known  to 
those  behind  that  an  attack  had  commenced  in  the  front 
of  the  hne.  All  hastened  to  join  the  combatants.  It 
was  a  meeting  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  Black-feet,  who 
had  lost  their  way  in  a  thick  fog,  and  were  separated 
from  the  bulk  of  the  army.  Tchatka,  in  spite  of  all  his 
manoeuvring  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  was  en- 
veloped in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  turn.  The  Black-feet  fought  bravely,  but  were  obliged 
to  give  in  to  the  superior  numbers  of  their  adversaries. 

Li  the  thick  of  the  battle,  a  little  out  of  the  way, 
Tchatka's  horse  was,  killed  under  him,  and  the  rider  and 
courser  rolled  in  the  mud.  At  that  moment  a  tall  and  pro- 
digiously strong  Black-foot  threw  his  lance  at  him,  but  it 
only  grazed  his  head,  and,  quivering,  flew  and  stuck  in 
the  ground.  Tchatka  rose  rapidly  from  his  fall  Though  a 
coward,he  was  not  wanting  in  address.  He  seized  the  raised 
arm  of  his  terrible  adversary,  and  made  a  last  effort  to 
wrest  his  knife  from  him.     At  that  moment,  the  battle 
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having  ceased  in  the  front  of  the  Hne,  the  Assinniboins 
perceived  the  absence  of  their  chief,  and  went  in  quest 
of  him.  They  found  him  prostrate,  but  still  struggling 
with  his  powerful  foe.  The  Blackfoot,  who  had  suo- 
ceeded  in  disengaging  his  arm,  had  it  raised,  and  was 
about  to  plunge  his  knife  in  Tchatka's  heart.  Just  then 
he  received  on  the  skull  the  blow  of  a  club  that  felled 
him  senseless  beside  his  adversary,  who  immediately 
seizing  the  murderous  weapon  finished  the  Blackfoot; 
then  rising,  cried  aloud :  "  Friends,  here  is  the  chief 
of  the  Black-feet ;  his  medal  makes  him  known.  I  hold 
the  kijife  of  Mattau-Zia  (the  bear's  foot),  whose  mighty 
deeds  you  know  ;  who  for  years  past  has  been  the  terror 
of  our  nation  ;"  and  with  his  own  bloody  knife  he  cut  off 
the  fallen  chiefs  hair  and  hands;  thus  accomplishing, 
in  the  full,  the  grand  prophecy  which  will  ever  be 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  amongst 
the  Assinniboins.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Tchatka 
obtained  his  third  name,  Minasjougha,  or  He  who  holds 
the  knife. 

In  1830  he  met  with  his  first  great  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Black-feet,  leaving  on  the  field  upwards  of  sixty 
warriors  killed,  and  above  an  equal  number  of  wounded. 
Thence  may  be  traced  the  beginning  of  his  downfall ; 
the  prestige  which  had  hitherto  surrounded  his  name  and 
all  his  sayings  was  giving  way.  About  this  time  the 
company  of  furriers  came  to  supply  the  Union  Fort, 
which  then  stood  where  it  is  now.  By  a  treaty  passed 
with  the  Indian  natives  in  Upper  Missouri,  the  store 
rooms  were  to  contain  goods  for  two  years'  trading. 

In  the  hope  to  repair  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  to 
raise  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  to  cover  the  dead,  —  that 
is  to  say,  to  make  famihes  who  had  lost  their  near  rela- 
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tions  in  the  last  battle  to  cease  their  mourning,  Tchatka 
assured  his  followers  with  imbounded  confidence  that  he 
would  make  them  so  rich,  that  aU  their  horses  would 
be  insufficient  to  carry  home  the  spoils  they  would  be 
possessed  of.  He  had  had  another  grand  dream,  one 
that  would  not  deceive  him,  if  they  would  join  him 
and  punctually  obey  his  orders.  Of  course  all  agreed. 
He  had  formed  the  bold  plan  to  render  himself  master 
of  the  Union  Fort  with  a  band  of  200  chosen  warriors. 
He  began  by  presenting  himself  to  Mr.  M.,  the  super- 
intendent, whom  he  completely  deceived  by  a  profession 
of  friendship ;  for  white  men  had  made  him  belieye  that 
Tchatka  was  on  his  way,  at  the  head  of  his  band,  to  the 
Minataries'  coimtry,  in  search  of  the  Gros- Ventres  their 
enemies,  and  that  their  intention  was  to  continue  their  jour- 
ney at  daybreak.  So  well  had  the  chief  played  his  part,  that 
the  usual  precaution  of  disarming  the  visitors,  and  putting 
their  arms  under  lock  and  key,  was  neglected  on  this 
occasion.  The  plan  that  Tchatka  had  placed  before  his 
followers  ran  thus :  they  were  aU  to  retire  to  the  rooms 
allotted  to  them,  and  to  rise  at  a  given  signal,  and  mas- 
sacre all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort  during  their  first 
sleep.  Fortunately,  a  few  days  before,  all  the  Canadian 
workmen,  about  eighty  in  number,  had  come  in  search 
of  goods  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  passed  with  the  Crows 
and  Black-feet.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  succour,  the 
savages  would  probably  have  gained  their  perfidious  ends 
if  it  had  not  so  happened  that  an  Assinniboin  soldier  had 
a  sister  married  to  a  black  merchant.  Wishing  to  save 
her  life,  he  imparted  to  her  the  whole  plot,  inviting  her 
to  come  and  spend  the  night  in  his  room,  so  as  to  be  out 
of  harm's  way.  This  she  pronaised  to  do,  but  went  im- 
mediately and   told  all   to  her   husband,  who   related 
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the  news  to  the  superintendent,  and  to  all  concerned  in  the 
business  of  the  fort. 

In  consequence  of  this  discovery  the  workmen,  and  all 
the  people  employed  in  the  fort  were  called  out,  and  that 
without  creating  any  suspicion  whatever ;  they  left  their 
rooms  tranquilly,  were  armed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  took  possession  of  the  bulwarks  and  other  points. 
Tchatka,  and  the  principal  of  his  band,  were  then  invited 
to  come  into  the  commander's  saloon.  There,  after  receiv- 
ing the  reproaches  their  treachery  deserved,  in  spite  of 
their  protestations,  the  choice  was  given  to  them  whether 
to  leave  the  fort  without  resistance,  or  to  be  hunted 
out  by  the  big  guns  which  were  pointed  at  them,  and 
ready  to  be  fired.  Tchatka  accepted,  without  hesitation, 
the  first  proposal,  and  retired  without  loss  of  time  in  sor- 
row and  confiision  at  having  missed  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  riches  ;  but,  above  all,  at  having  failed 
in  his  promises,  and  not  having  accomplished  the  prophecy 
of  his  pretended  dream. 

Tchatka  died  in  1843,  after  seeing  his  tribe  deci- 
mated by  the  smaU-pox.  His  name  is  still  celebrated 
among  the  Assinniboins,  who  never  pass  near  his  tomb 
without  offering  sacrifices  to  the  shade  of  their  departed 
chieftain. 

Such  traits  are  sufficient  to  show  all  the  barbarism 
of  those  savages.  If  in  their  customs  this  barbarism 
takes  a  more  hideous  colour,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  the  cruelties  that  Indians  practise  towards  their 
enemies,  they  are  guided  by  the  love  of  vengeance, 
which  is  by  them  considered  as  a  virtue.  They  think 
themselves  not  wicked  but  just.  Those  acts  are  only  in 
their  eyes  retaUations  which  they  are  bound  to  practise 
on  their  adversaries.     The  white  men  have  done  them 
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BO  much  injury,  that,  with  the  Indians'  notions  of  right, 
honour,  and  justice,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they 
inflict  on  them  the  treatment  they  have  received  at  their 
hands. 

In  the  story  of  "  Jennie,"  we  find  a  terrible  example 
of  Indian  justice,  with  aU  its  implacability  —  "eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,  man  for  man."  Such  is  the  principle  by 
which  they  are  guided  in  the  dreadful  executions  of  which 
their  deserts  are  frequent  witnesses.  The  story  we  are 
about  to  relate  will  show  how  strong  family  ties  are 
among  savages,  and  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  we 
shall  cite  many  other  traits  of  the  Indian  £amily  union, 
which  some  writers  have  too  Ughtly  denied, 

Jennie  was  the  wife  of  a  Chactas,  who  had  killed  an 
Indian  of  his  own  tribe,  and  afterwards  attempted  to  es- 
cape by  swinmiing  across  the  Mississippi,  but  was  taken 
and  put  to  death  by  the  victim's  relations.  Tom,  Jennie's 
eldest  son,  in  turn  murdered  an  old  Qiactas,  and  was, 
according  to  the  law  of  his  nation,  condemned  to  suffer 
death ;  but  just  as  the  execution  was  about  to  take  place, 
Jennie,  rushing  through  the  crowd  of  spectators,  advanced 
towards  the  commander,  and  said :  "  Tom  is  young ;  he 
has  a  wife,  and  children,  and  brothers,  and  sisters  depen- 
dent on  him  for  aid  and  Uving ;  let  me  die  in  his  stead, 
I  am  old,  have  few  days  to  Uve,  and  can  be  of  no  use  to 
my  family ;  moreover,  it  is  not  fair,  and  a  shame  for  you 
to  hang  a  new  shirt  for  an  old  one." 

This  magnanimous  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  few  hours 
were  granted  to  Jennie  to  prepare  for  death.  During 
this  interval  she  ordered  a  coffin  for  Tom.  When  asked 
the  size  required,  she  repHed,  "  Make  it  as  for  me,  and 
it  wiU  do  for  my  son."    Two  hours  after  she  returned 
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to  the  camp  with  her  load  on  her  shoulders,  and  was  put 
to  death. 

During  five  years  after  this  painM  event  Tom  was  the 
object  of  constant  jeers  and  contempt  from  the  &mily  of 
the  old  man  he  had  murdered,  who  were  ever  upbraid- 
ing him,  saying  :  "  Thou  art  a  coward ;  thou  hast  let  thy 
mother  die  for  thee  ;  thou  art  afraid  of  death  ;  oh,  thou 
art  a  coward!"  Tom,  unable  to  endure  these  insults, 
killed  the  son  of  the  old  man  he  had  murdered,  and  re- 
turning home,  confessed  his  crime,  and  even  boasted  of  it 
everywhere.  After  which,  no  longer  able  to  live,  he  told 
his  friends  that  he  was  resolved  to  die,  and  invited  them  to 
be  present  at  his  last  moments.  Sy  his  orders  a  tunic  was 
prepared  for  his  winding-sheet.  He  dug  his  grave  him- 
self, lying  down  in  it  several  times  to  try  if  it  fitted.  He 
then  charged  the  gun  with  which  he  intended  to  commit 
suicide.  All  being  ready,  he  rolled  two  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief round  his  neck,  twisted  blue  ribbons  about  his 
arms  and  in  his  long  hair,  began  to  smoke  his  calumet, 
and  to  sing  the  hymn  of  death : 

*'  Time  is  gone  by,  death  is  oome/' 

A  white  man  "vyho  knew  him,  passing  by  chance,  said, 
"  Tom,  where  art  thou  going  thus  accoutred  ? " 

"  To  see  my  mother," 

"  And  where  is  thy  mother  .^" 

"  In  a  good  place." 

The  white  man,  xmderstanding  what  he  was  about,  tried 
to  dissuade  him,  assuring  him  that  the  relations  of  the 
young  man  he  had  killed  would  be  content  with  a  ransom. 
But  he  answered,  "No,  lam  resolved  to  die;"  and  re- 
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suming  his  hymn  of  death,  laid  himself  down  in  his  grave, 
and  placing  the  mouth  of  his  gun  against  his  heart,  drew 
the  trigger,  and  expired. 

Yet  Indians  are  not  devoid  of  all  generosity  towards 
those  who,  according  to  their  laws,  are  condenmed  to  die. 
They  have  been  known  to  throw  aside  their  family  tradi- 
tions, to  risk  their  future  prospects,  in  order  to  save  victims 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  warriors  of  their  tribe. 
In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  shall  relate  an 
anecdote  that  does  the  greatest  honour  to  its  hero. 

A  Pawnee,  a  brave  man  (the  warriors  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  field  are  called  brave  men),  the 
son  of  an  Old  Knife  (Pawnee  chief),  a  handsome  youth  of 
u  noble  countenance,  who  had  by  his  exploits  gained,  at 
one  and  twenty,  the  surname  of  brave  amongst  the  brave, 
by  an  act  of  audacious  courage,  at  once  put  an  end  to 
the  barbarous  custom  of  burning  prisoners  to  death.  A 
young  woman  of  the  Cadouca  nation  was  destined  to 
sufier  the  horrible  fete  of  a  prisoner.  The  fetal  hour  was 
come.  The  trembKng  victim  was  tied  to  the  gibbet,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  tribe  assembled  to  witness  the 
odious  scene.  Just  as  the  fire  was  about  to  be  put  to  the 
faggots,  the  young  warrior  (who  had  prepared  unobserved 
two  strong  and  swift  horses,  with  provisions  for  a  long 
journey)  sprang  forward  from  his  place,  pierced  the  as- 
tonished crowd,  delivered  the  unfortunate  woman,  took 
her  in  his  arms,  placed  her  on  one  horse,  mounted  the 
other,  and  both  dashed  off*  at  fuU  speed,  leaving  the  spec- 
tators thunderstruck  at  such  a  bold  stroke. 

The  captive,  after  three  days  of  rapid  course,  was  con- 
ducted through  the  deserts  towards  her  country.  Then 
her  generous  deliverer  made  her  a  present  of  the  horse 
she  was  on,  and  gave  her  provisions,  so  that  she  might 
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regain  her  village  without  suffering  from  fatigue  or  hunger, 
and  then  took  leave.  Such  was  his  popularity  that  no 
one  attempted  to  call  him  to  account  for  this  action,  and 
his  temerity  was  considered  as  an  inspiration  of  the  Great 
Spirit ;  so  that  from  that  time  the  Pawnees  ceased  entirely 
to  offer  up  human  sacrifices. 

This  story  became  known  at  Washington,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  ladies  and  young  girls  of  a  board- 
ing-school, who  resolved  to  raise  a  subscription  amongst 
the  members  of  the  establishment,  and  with  the  sum  thus 
collected  to  send  a  commemoration  gift  to  the  son  of  the 
Old  Knife,  as  a  token  of  their  admiration  for  his  noble 
conduct.  They  consequently  had  a  silver  medal  struck, 
with  an  appropriate  inscription,  which  was  sent  to  the  brave 
Pawnee,  with  the  following  letter :  — 

**  Brother,  —  Accept  this  mark  of  our  esteem.  Wear  it  always 
in  remembrance  of  us ;  and  if  thou  shouldst  have  the  power  to 
save  a  poor  woman  from  tortures  and  death,  in  the  name  of  this 
souvenir  fly  to  her  rescue,  and  restore  her  to  life  and  liberty." 

To  this  letter  the  warrior  made  an  answer,  which,  literally 
translated,  ran  thus  :  — 

"  Brothers  and  sisters,  —  Your  medal  will  give  me  more 
courage  than  I  ever  had,  and  I  will  listen  to  white  people  more 
than  I  have  hitherto  done.  I  am  glad  that  my  brothers  and 
sisters  have  seen  my  good  deed.  They  think  I  acted  in 
ignorance;  but  now  I  know  what  I  have  done.  I  acted  in 
ignorance,  not  knowing  that  it  was  a  good  action ;  but  the  medal 
teaches  me  that  I  have  done  well." 

It  would  be  easy  to  teU  numbers  of  anecdotes,  each 
more  extraordinary  than  the  others,  of  the  characteristics 
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of  the  Indians.  I  shall,  however,  content  myself  by 
relating  a  few,  taken  at  random  fix)m  among  thousands, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  perpetuated  in  these  soli- 
tudes. 

One  night,  favoured  by  intense  darkness,  a  warrior  of 
Dacota  came  to  a  Pawnee  village,  and,  scrambUng  to  the 
conical  top  of  a  wigwam,  peeped  through  the  hole,  formed 
at  the  top  of  wigwams  to  let  in  light  and  air,  and  to 
let  out  smoke.  Eound  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  the 
Dacota  warrior  saw  his  enemies  asleep.  To  slip  down, 
and  with  his  knife  scalp  them  all  was  the  work  of  a  few 
short  minutes.  He  then  escaped  with  his  bloody  trophies, 
uttering  as  he  went  along  yells  of  wax  and  triumph,  which 
awoke  all  the  Pawnees,  and  threw  them  into  a  state  of  fury, 
more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

This  audacious  act  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  aU  the 
savage  tribes  possess  a  most  acute  sense  of  hearing,  and 
the  Dacota  warrior  ran  the  greatest  risk  of  being  discovered 
at  each  movement,  even  to  the  rustling  of  his  dress  against 
the  wall  outside  the  wigwam  he  thus  invaded.  His  sang^ 
froid  must  also  have  been  excessive,  and  his  hand  very 
sure,  for  each  of  his  victims  to  expire  without  a  sigh,  that 
would  have  woke  up  and  alarmed  his  sleeping  companions. 

Another  anecdote  will  illustrate  better  than  the  longest 
dissertation  the  acuteness  of  hearing  and  the  extreme  dex- 
terity peculiar  to  the  Eed  Skins  of  the  New  World,  and 
which  have  rendered  them  so  celebrated. 

Two  trappers,  camping  in  the  Black-feet  country, 
mounted  guard  alternately  round  their  provisions,  to  avoid 
being  surprised  by  the  Indians.  Towards  midnight,  the 
man  on  duty,  knowing  that  he  could  not  be  too  cautious 
against  surprises,  kept  aloof  from  the  fire,  that  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  light  might  not  betray  him.     He  soon  perceived 
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a  black  mass,  in  which  he  recognised  a  human  form  creep- 
ing towards  the  fire.  Guessing  it  was  a  Black-foot,  he 
shouldered  his  gun  and  took  aim,  but  the  noise  of  the  ham- 
mer reached  the  Indian's  ear,  who,  taking  up  his  bow  and 
arrow,  shot  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  so  sure 
was  his  aim,  that,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  the  unfortunate 
trapper's  throat  was  pierced,  and  he  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Amidst  these  acts  of  cruelty,  that  so  startle  and  strike  with 
horror  those  who  hear  of  them  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
committed,  one  listens  with  pleasure  and  relief  to  traits 
of  an  opposite  description.  The  fact  is,  that  amidst  this 
medley  of  uncertain  morals,  to  analyse  would  be  jEwtidious, 
difficult,  and  even  problematic  I  therefore  prefer  to  ab- 
stain from  personal  observations,  leaving  my  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  Indian  simpli- 
city. Other  proofe,  as  curious  as  those  akeady  given,  will 
show  to  still  greater  advantage  the  peculiar  points  of  this 
singlemindedness,  which  does  not  exist  to  the  same  degree 
amongst  aU  primitive  nations. 

Me-ah-toose,  sumamed  the  Bear's  Face,  was  a  Sheyenne 
of  great  intelligence,  and  in  his  tribe  was  treated  with 
consideration.  Being  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  Missoiun,  he 
examined  with  a  scrutinising  eye  aU  that  he  saw ;  nothing 
was  indifferent  to  him ;  he  was  struck  with  every  trifle.  But 
what  made  the  most  impression  on  him  was  an  evening 
spent  at  the  circus.  When  he  returned  to  his  tribe,  he 
gave  a  most  accurate  description  of  the  size,  colour, 
and  equipment  of  each  horse,  with  minute  details  of  the 
feats  performed  on  them.  He  could  not  possibly  imder- 
stand  the  great  skill  of  white  men  in  all  that  regards 
horses.  This  was  in  his  eyes  the  only  point  in  which  they 
were  superior  to  the  Red  Skins.    Another  thing   that 
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astonished  him  was  the  immense  number  of  people  inhabit- 
ing the  same  town,  fer  from  any  hmiting  spot.  One  day, 
determined  to  comit  the  townsmen,  he  sat  down  on  a  stone 
in  the  street,  with  a  big  squaxe  stick  in  his  hand,  on  which 
he  cut  a  notch  for  each  passer-by.  In  a  short  time  the 
whole  was  covered.  He  then  took  to  coimting  on  his 
fingers  ;  but  the  poor  Indian  soon  perceived  that  instead  of 
decreasing  the  crowd  became  more  and  more  dense,  so  that 
he  gave  up  his  plan  in  despair.  Tomacomo,  who  took  a 
joiuney  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  also  attempted,  by  the  same  means,  to  count  the 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth.  On  his  return,  being  asked  by 
his  chief  what  was  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  he  an- 
swered :  "  To  count  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  the  leaves  on 
the  trees  of  our  forests,  or  the  grains  of  sand  in  the  sea, 
were  as  easy  as  to  count  the  inhabitants  of  England." 

The  following  anecdotes  will  show  that  Indians  are 
not  wanting  in  calculation  and  cunning  in  their  deal- 
mgs  with  white  people,  who,  though  their  superiors  in 
many  respects,  are  often  obUged  to  look  very  sharp,  in 
order  not  to  become  the  dupes  of  the  craftiness  of  the  Eed 
Skins. 

When  Mr.  Joseph  Dudley  was  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, he  was  one  day  superintending  some  workpeople, 
when  he  perceived  a  tail  strong-built  Indian,  half  naked, 
who  seemed  watching  them  for  mere  amusement.  Gtoing 
up  to  him.  Mr.  Dudley  asked  him  why  he  did  not  work 
to  gain  money,  and  buy  himself  clothes.  "  And  you,"  said 
the  Indian,  "  why  do  you  not  work  ?  "  "  I  do  work,"  said 
the  governor,  pointing  to  his  forehead  ;  "  I  work  with  my 
head."  "  And  I,"  answered  the  Indian,  **  would  work  also 
if  any  one  would  give  me  employment."  "  In  that  case," 
repUed  Mr.  Dudley,  "  if  you  will  kill  a  calf  for  me  I  will 
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give  you  a  shilling."  This  was  agreed  to,  and  after  per- 
formipg  his  work,  the  Indian  returned  to  loiter,  when  the 
governor  went  to  him,  and  reproached  him  with  not  having 
washed  the  calf.  "  But,"  said  the  savage,  "  that  was  not  in 
our  bargain.  I  was  to  kill  the  calf  for  a  shilling,  neither 
more  nor  less,  and  I  have  faithfully  performed  my  part  of 
the  agreement."  Mr.  Dudley  then  gave  him  another  shil- 
ling to  wash  the  calf.  This  he  spent  in  a  pot-house, 
and  bringing  back  a  brass  shilling  to  the  governor,  said 
it  was  he  who  gave  it  to  him.  Thinking  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  true,  Mr.  Dudley  gave  him  another,  and  he  came 
back  with  the  same  tale,  and  was  again  successful.  But  on 
a  third  attempt,  perceiving  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  rogue, 
the  governor  gave  the  Indian  a  letter  to  carry  to  the  sheriff 
at  Boston.  It  was  an  order  to  give  the  bearer  a  sound 
flogging  ;  but  the  Eed  Skin,  guessing  what  it  was  about, 
gave  the  letter  to  a  servant,  telling  him  that  his  master 
ordered  him  to  carry  it.  The  poor  man  obeyed,  and  was 
well  whipped  for  the  Indian's  misdeeds. 

An  Indian,  after  hearing  a  Protestant  preach  on  the  text, 
"  Make  vows  to  Heaven  and  keep  them,"  went  up  to  the 
preacher  after  the  sermon,  and  said  :  "  I  have  made  a  vow 
to  go  to  your  house."  A  little  smrprised,  the  minister 
answered  :  "  Well,  keep  your  vow."  On  arriving  at  the 
house,  the  Indian  said  :  "  I  have  made  a  vow  to  sup  with 
you."  This  was  also  granted;  but  when,  after  supper, 
the  Indian  added :  "  I  have  made  a  vow  to  sleep  in  your 
house,"  fearing  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  vows  of  his 
attentive  auditor,  the  preacher  replied,  "  It  is  easy  so  to  do, 
but  I  have  made  a  vow  that  you  shall  leave  to-morrow 
mormng,"  to  which  the  Indian  consented  without  hesita- 
tion. 

In  a  preceding  note  I  have  mentioned  the  astonishment. 
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stupefeu^tion,  and  fright  of  the  Bed  Skins  at  the  i^ht  of  the 
first  steam-packet  that  entered  the  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
In  the  history  of  American  antiquities  there  are  to  be  fo\md 
particulars  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  first  sailing  vessel 
that  entered  North  America,  just  on  the  spot  where  the  town 
of  New  York  now  stands,  which  I  here  transcribe  as  a  com- 
plement of  the  sketch  on  Indian  simplicity. 

No  white  men  had  yet  been  seen  either  in  the  bay  or  on 
the  coast.  One  day  some  fishermen  happened  to  be  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  when  they  descried  something  very 
large  and  broad  floating  on  the  waters.  They  immediately 
went  on  shore  to  apprise  some  Indians  of  what  they  had 
seen,  inviting  them  to  come  and  look  at  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon, and  to  try  and  discover  what  it  could  be.  All 
were  stupefied,  as  the  fishermen  had  been ;  but  none  could 
make  out  what  it  was  that  was  before  them.  Some  said  it 
was  a  large  fish,  others  that  it  was  a  floating  house ;  but 
on  seeing  it  approach  it  was  concluded  that  it  was  a 
gigantic  animal,  in  £Etct,  something  alive.  They  conse- 
quently resolved  to  put  all  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants on  their  guard,  and  therefore  sent  off  messengers 
in  every  direction,  some  on  foot  by  land,  some  swimming 
across  the  water,  to  tell  the  wonder  to  the  chiefe  of  tribes. 
In  a  short  time  the  shore  was  crowded  with  warriors  and 
other  men,  as  also  women  and  children,  who,  after 
many  surmises,  concluded  that  it  was  a  floating  house,  in 
which  was  the  Great  Spirit,  who  had  come  to  visit  his 
children. 

The  chieftains  in  consequence  assembled  to  decide  in 
what  manner  they  would  receive  the  Great  Spirit.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  to  offer  him  abundant  sacrifices,  and 
the  women  provided  the  most  tempting  and  dainty  food ; 
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they  also  danced,  not  only  to  please,  but  also  to  appease 
the  Spirit  in  case  he  were  angry. 

But  then  came  messengers  saying  that  the  floating 
house  was  full  of  living  beings ;  from  the  description 
these  were  supposed  to  be  a  new  species  of  game,  un- 
known in  the  country,  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  bringing 
to  them.  Then  came  other  messengers  announcing  that 
decidedly  the  floating-house  was  fiiU  of  human  beings  of 
a  different  colour  fix)m  themselves,  and  most  curiously 
dressed  ;  that  they  had  called  to  the  people  on  the  shore 
in  an  tmknown  language.  On  hearing  this  news  some 
were  tempted  to  run  away  into  the  forests,  but  the  greater 
number  resolved  to  stay  and  receive  the  visitors  lest 
they  should  be  offended,  and  in  their  anger  destroy  the 
whole  tribe.  At  last  the  house  stopped,  and  from  it  was 
detached  a  canoe  into  which  the  man  in  the  red  coat  and 
several  other  people  descended.  The  Indian  chiefe  formed 
a  circle  to  receive  them.  The  man  in  the  red  coat 
saluted  the  Indians,  who  returned  the  salutation.  All 
were  in  ecstasies  at  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
strangers,  who  presented  them  with  a  large  bottle  of 
brandy,  inviting  them  by  signs  to  taste  it ;  but  this  they 
dared  not  do  until  the  man  in  the  red  coat  had  poured 
out  a  glass  and  drank  it  off;  a  few  instants  after  the 
whole  tribe  was  in  a  state  of  complete  intoxication. 

The  white  men  made  the  Indians  understand  that  they 
were  obliged  to  return  to  their  country,  but  would  come 
back  to  visit  them  the  following  year.  On  parting  they 
made  their  new  friends  presents  of  hatchets,  pick-axes,  and 
stockings,  and  were  not  a  little  amused  on  returmng  the 
year  after  according  to  promise,  to  find  that  the  savages 
had  made  tobacco  pouches  of  the  stockings,  and  wore  the 
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hatchets  and  pick-axes  tied  round  their  necks  as  orna- 
ments. They  were  then  taught  the  use  of  these  objects^ 
and  began  to  consider  the  white  men  as  a  species  of 
mferior  Manitous,  or  spirits.  Therefore  their  request  for 
a  piece  of  ground  that  could  be  measured  with  a  buffalo's 
skin  appeared  very  moderate,  and  was  easily  granted ; 
but  great  was  the  surprise  at  the  method  of  measuring ; 
for  the  white  men  cut  a  buffalo's  skin  in  thin  strips, 
joined  them  so  as  to  make  a  very  long  cord,  with  which 
they  surroimded  a  large  space.  The  Indians  laughed 
heartily  at  the  stratagem,  but  did  not  recede  from  their 
engagement,  and  the  two  peoples  lived  ever  after  on  friendly 
terms. 
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CHAP,  xxvni. 

SKSTCH  OF  THE  INDIAN  LANGUAGES.  —  MOTHER  TONGUES.  —  ORGANISATION 
OF  THE  INDIAN  LANGUAGES. —  IDIOMS  OF  THE  NATCHEZ  POLTSTLLABISBC  — 
FIGURATIVE     STYLE. — DERIVATIVES.  —  NAMES     OF     MEN,    WOMEN,     AND 

MONTHS.  —  SUBSTANTIVES.  —  VERBS.  —  SPEECHES. ORATORICAL   STYLE. 

—  FLEA  OF  A  PENOBSCOT.  —  WEATHEBFORD's  SPEECH. 

The  languages  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  North  America 
ivho  live  between  the  two  Oceans,  and  jfrom  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  so  numerous  and  so  different  from 
one  another,  that  the  life  of  a  man  would  not  suffice  to 
learn  even  half  of  them.  This  great  variety  and  dissimi- 
larity may  be  easily  conceived  when  one  considers  the 
various  origins  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  American 
continent  Monseigneur  Demers,  bishop  of  Vancouver's 
Land,  in  OrjBgon,  assured  us,  some  years  ago,  that 
although  he  spoke  seventeen  Indian  idioms,  there  were 
yet  in  his  diocese  several  tribes  to  whom  he  could  not 
make  himself  understood.  Those  persons  who  maintain 
that  these  idioms  or  languages  are  merely  patois,  or 
dialects  that  at  utmost  have  but  three  or  four  principal 
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stocks,  speak  without  reflection ;  they  have  been  led  into 
error  bf  fte  homogeneity  of  type,  W  -d  syntax 
which  IS  to  be  found  m  the  languages  of  all  those  tribes  ; 
this  resemblance  exists  in  the  form,  but  not  in  the  root,  of 
the  words  ;  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  poverty  of  these 
languages,  and  by  no  means  a  proof  of  the  imity  of  their 
origin. 

Few  things  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  savants  with 
respect  to  the  Indians  so  much  as  their  languages.  Balbi, 
who  generalised  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  asserts  that 
438  languages  and  4000  dialects  are  extant  among  the 
10,000,000  Indians  scattered  over  the  New  World.  Among 
the  savages  of  North  America  each  tribe  has  ite  pecuhax  dia- 
lect, but  many  of  these  dialects  are  of  a  common  stock,  to 
which  they  have  a  great  resemblance.  For  instance,  in 
Upper  Canada  and  on  the  borders  of  the  large  lakes,  the 
greater  number  of  the  Indian  dialects  are  derived  from 
two  principal  sources,  viz.  the  Mohawk  or  Iroquois,  and 
the  Algonquin.  The  Mohawk  has  six  dialects,  which  are 
the  Cayuga,  the  Oneida,  the  Onondaga,  the  Seneca,  the 
Tuscarora,  and  the  Wyandot.  The  latter  is  now  very 
little  spoken.  The  Algonquin  seems  to  have  been  spoken 
formerly  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  continent  north 
of  the  Potomac,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  mother 
tongue  is  the  one  used  for  commerce  among  the  Bed 
Skins  of  the  north.  It  has  at  least  twenty-three  ramifica- 
tions or  idioms,  which  do  not  differ  materially  one  from 
the  other;  it  is  the  key,  by  means  of  which  one  may 
understand,  without  much  difficulty,  these  twenty-three 
idioms.  In  like  manner  the  Dacotas'  language  was  known 
and  spoken  by  the  Assinniboins,  the  Otoes,  the  Fonkas, 
the  Quapaws,  the  Winnebagos,  &c.  In  the  south  the 
Ghactas,  the  Cherokees,  the  Muskogees^  and  the  Natchez 
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have  languages  that  differ  essentially  from  eaeh  other.  In 
New  Mexico,  Cattfomia,  Oregon,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains we  observe  the  same  singularity,  for  even  tribes  who 
live  as  neighbours  do  not  understand  one  another,  owing 
to  the  dissimilarity  of  their  languages. 

None  of  those  languages  are  arbitrary  in  their  constitu- 
tion ;  each  possesses  a  regular  organisation,  having  a 
character  of  unity  in  its  principle ;  not  one  seems  to  have 
a  slow  and  laborious  formation,  but  each  is  perfectly 
complete,  exempt  from  all  confiision  and  irregularity,  and 
governed  by  jfixed  laws.  The  grammatical  forms  that 
constitute  the  genius  of  the  Indian  languages  and  idioms, 
appertain  as  much  to  nature  as  to  civilisation ;  we  should 
not  then  be  surprised  if  the  language  of  the  American 
natives  presents  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  remarkable 
regularity  and  richness  of  expression  amidst  a  great 
poverty  of  words. 

Some  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  on  this  subject 
assure  us  that  they  have  foimd  Hebrew  and  Gaehc  names 
among  the  idioms  of  the  Ked  Skins.  We  believe  the 
more  readily  in  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  as  it  is  a 
positive  &ct  that  many  words,  syllables,  and  sounds  of 
these  two  languages  are  to  be  found  in  those  Indian 
idioms  that  are  most  probably  of  Scythian  origin.  The 
Powhatan  language,  spoken  by  the  Nottoways  of  Virginia, 
seems  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  In  expression  and  harmony 
it  is  equal  to  Erse,  Irish,  the  GaShc  of  the  Scotch,  and 
the  Kymric  of  the  Welsh.  It  has  two  genders,  like 
the  French,  and  its  verbs  are  most  regular.  That  of  the 
Wyandots  possesses  several  Latin  words.  It  would  be  too 
long  and  tedious  to  give  philological  details  concerning 
the  divisions,  ramifications,  and  grammatical  constructions 
of  the  various  Indian  languages  of  North  America ;  we 
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shall,  therefore,  simply  give  a  sketch  of  their  general 
character,  as  also  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  Eed  Skins 
express  themselves,  and  a  nomenclatxire  of  the  names 
most  used  in  the  deserts. 

Many  eminent  authors  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Schoolcraft,  have  made  researches  and  gram- 
matical dissertations  which  display  great  talent,  erudition, 
and  patience :  unfortxmately,  their  works  only  comprise 
a  very  limited  number  of  the  Indian  languages  that  are* 
the  most  known.  On  the  other  hand,  prayers  have  been 
printed,  and  long  extracts  translated  from  the  Bible,  for 
the  use  of  the  tribes  visited  by  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missionaries;  but  these  documents,  owing  to  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  words,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  any  one 
who  would  desire  to  investigate  the  origin,  formation, 
and  connexion  of  those  languages,  if  he  had  not 
previously  heard  them  spoken  by  the  natives.  Evi- 
dently, as  there  is  no  rule  to  indicate  or  to  render  by 
writing  the  soimd  that  one  wishes  to  represent,  the  ortho- 
graphy becomes  arbitrary,  and  each  author  writes  as  he 
pleases  the  words  he  hears  pronoimced,  so  that  it .  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  not  only  words,  but  even  entire  voca- 
bularies of  the  same  idiom,  differ  widely  from  one  another. 

The  articulate  sounds  in  the  language  of  the  Eed  Skins 
are  generally  rather  hard,  hoarse,  and  strange,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  polysyllables  and  the  groups  of  consonants 
that  compose  the  words.  The  guttural  soimds,  the  aspi- 
rates, and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  hissing  and 
sneezing^  which  are  usual,  particularly  among  the  tribes 
of  Columbia  and  Oregon,  render  those  idioms  extremely 
difficult  to  be  spoken.  The  greater  number  are  destitute 
of  the  soxmds  represented  by  the  characters  /,  l^  r,  and  ^, 
as  the  Indians  have  much  trouble  to  pronoimce  them. 
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Nevertheless,  all  those  languages  have  generally  mellow 
sounds,  a  musical  cadence,  a  free,  easy  measure,  energetic 
turns,  simple  and  varied  combinatioi,  and  phiBses  that 
are  naturally  poetic  and  eloquent.  Some  of  them  have  a 
softness,  an  originality,  and  a  clearness  of  expression  not 
to  be  found  in  the  European  languages.  * 

All  the  dialects  of  the  Bed  Skins  are  essentially  figu- 
rative, polysyllabical,  transpositive,  and  imitative.  They 
possess  no  alphabetical  characters  to  represent  speech,  but 
have  recoiirse  to  hieroglyphical  pictography.  The  Che- 
rokees  are  the  only  ones  who  have  an  alphabet,  f 

The  Natchez,  like  the  Peruvians,  had  two  languages : 
one,  which  was  called  vulgar,  only  spoken  by  the  men 
among  the  people ;  the  other  was  spoken  by  the  nobles 
of  both  classes.  These  languages  appear  to  have  been 
very  rich,  and  not  to  have  had  the  least  aflBnity  one  with 
the  other.  For  instance,  any  speaker  who  wished  to  gain 
the  attention  of  an  auditory,  or  of  an  individual,  would 
have  employed  the  word  aqtienan— listen^  when  speaking 
to  the  people;  and  magani^  which  has  the  same  signi- 
fication, when  addressing  a  nobleman.  The  following  are 
other  examples  of  this  singularity : — 

PLBBSIAK  LANGXTAOB.  LANOtJAQB  OF  THB  NOBLES. 

Is  it  thou  ?       .     .  Tachte  cabanachte  ?  Ogape-gouga-iche  ? 

Be  seated.        .     •  Petcfai.  Caham. 

Spirit Cotustine.  Coyocop. 

Great Tchite.  Cliquip. 

-  —         • —  ■  —  . 

•  For  tihie  ortiiography  of  the  Indian  words,  we  always  employ  the 
one  that  indicates  the  manner  in  which  those  words  would  be  pro- 
nounced in  jE*rench. 

f  All  the  Cherokee  words  end  with  vowels,  every  vowel  being  preceded 
by  thirteen  combinations  of  consonants,  each  of  which  forms  sixty-four 
syllables.     They  have  also  twelve  alphabetical  characters  that  serve  as 
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These  examples  will  suffice  to  prove  that  there  exists 
no  analogy  between  the  two  languages.  The  women,  it  is 
true,  spoke  the  language  of  the  nobiUty,  but  with  a  certain 
affectation  and  with  quite  a  different  prommciation  from 
that  of  the  men.  The  French  people  who  lived  at  Fort 
RosaUe,  and  who  had  more  intercourse  with  the  women 
than  with  the  men,  adopted  the  pronunciation  of  the 
former  when  speaking  Natchez,  This  was  a  source  of 
great  displeasure  among  the  chiefe,  and  one  of  them 
having  met  an  officer  of  the  fort,  said  to  him,  "  As  you 
have  the  pretension  to  be  a  man,  why  do  you  lisp  like 
a  woman  ?  " 

The  Indians  express  their  thoughts  and  ideas,  according 
as  they  present  themselves  to  their  mind,  by  words  that 
are  sometimes  composed  of  substantives,  adjectives,  and 
verbs  connected  together.  The  words  themselves,  and 
particukrly  the  substantives,  are  often  anomatopcBia,  and 
represent  by  their  soimds  the  action  of  the  object  spoken  of. 
For  example,  horse  in  the  Mianu  language  is  pronounced 
uakatakauskau ;  the  Ojibbeways  of  Machilimackinack  say 
papdshigoffounski  These  two  words,  pronounced  by  the 
natives,  imitate  most  admirably  the  noise  the  horse  makes 
while  trotting. 

Almost  every  word  indicates  an  interior  or  exterior 
action — a  concrete  or  abstract  idea;  and  the  reimion  of 
the  ideas  and  syllables  that  express  them  is  based  on  a 
fimdamental  root  which  has  the  faculty  of'  retaining  the 
original  thought  amid  the  additional  soimds  that  com- 
plete it. 

One  would  say  that  the  expression  of  thought  among 

double  consonants.  Tlie  Cherokee  alphabet  is  veiy  simple,  and  rendei*s 
admirably  the  different  sounds  of  that  language ;  it  was  invented  by 
George  Gneas,  a  member  of  the  tribe. 
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the  Eed  Skins  is  like  a  polysyllabical  stem  forming  a 
group  of  curious,  primitive,  sonorous,  and  expressive 
objects.  The  cause  of  the  formation  of  those  interminable 
and  compound  words  may  be  ascribed  to  the  poverty  of 
the  Indian  vocabulary.  As  every  object  has  not  a  proper 
name,  the  savages  are  obliged  in  their  language  to  have 
recourse  to  periphrasis,  of  which  they  generally  make 
but  one  word.  Here  is  an  example  that  will  help  to 
make  one  imderstand  this  linguistic  system.  Suppose  that 
an  Indian  wanted  to  say  he  smokes,  if  he  had  no  term 
to  specify  the  pipe  and  the  action  of  smoking,  he 
would  thus  express  himself :  "  I  inhale  the  smoke 
emanating  from  the  fire  of  a  dried  weed  that  burns 
in  a  little  stone  hearth  driven  into  a  hollow  stick:"  of 
this  long  phrase  he  wiU  only  make  one  word.  But  even 
in  the  French  language  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
employ  similar  means  to  make  ourselves  understood  :  for 
instance,  having  no  proper^  term  whereby  to  qualify  the 
action  of  riding,  we  are  obUged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
periphrase,  and  to  say  "  Monter  a  chevaV'  (mounting  on 
horseback),  which  the  English  render  by  the  verb  to  ride. 
Let  us  give  another  example :  we  employ  six  words  to  say 
"  La  riviere  de  la  pierre^jaune  (Yellow-Stone  Biver) ;  the 
Ojibbeways  simply  say  ^' Sibiozackonnaubikud.''  The  ori- 
ginality of  the  Indian  languages  consists,  then,  in  the  art 
of  rendering  by  one  expressive  word,  and  as  short  as 
possible,  a  thought  that  would  require  ten. 

The  Indian  languages,  like  all  primitive  tongues,  are 
essentially  figurative.  This  is  easily  imderstood.  Man 
being  continually  in  presence  of  Nature,  when  he  lives 
far  from  those  societies  that  are  advanced  in  civilisation, 
always  adopts  a  figurative  style.  The  Indian's  language 
aflbrds  us  striking  proofs  of  this  assertion,  and  we  shall 
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here  note  down  a  few  phrases,   selected  from  among 
hmidreds,  of  the  most  familiar  used  in  the  wigwams. 


PHRASE. 

A  dark  cloud  rises  in  the  horizon. 
The  path  is  obstructed. 
Bury  the  axe  or  the  tomahawk. 
The  axe  you  gave  me  to  strike  my 

enemies  with  was  not  sharpened. 
You  have  not  made  me  strong. 
You  have  spoken  to  me  with  the 

lips  and  not  with  the  heart. 
You  stopped  up  my  ears. 
Sing  to  the  birds. 
Hearken  not  to  the  song  of  the  birds 

that  flutter  around  you. 
Kindle  the  council  fire. 
The  council  fire  has  been  extin^ 

guished. 
Do  not  allow  weeds  to  grow  in  the 

paths  of  war. 
Open  the  path  that  leads  towards 

such  a  nation. 


SIGNIFICATION. 

War  threatens  on  such  a  side. 
War  is  abeady  commenced. 
Conclude  peace. 

The  help  you  sent  me  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  vanquish  my  enemies. 
You  have  not  paid  me  enough. 
You  sought  to  deceive  me. 

You  kept  a  secret  from  me. 

Tell  falsehoods. 

Do  not  believe  the  tales  that  are 

told  to  you. 
Assemble  to  discuss. 
An  enemy  caused  blood  to  flow 

diu*ing  the  discussion  for  peace. 
Carry  on  war  with  vigour. 

Kemove  the  difficulties  that  are 
opposed  to  peace. 


Naturally,  the  Gompomid  words  have  either  a  derivative 
or  a  root.  This  derivative,  when  stripped  of  aU  the 
accessories  that  complete  the  abstract  or  concrete  idea,  is 
generally  reduced  to  a  monosyllable,  or  at  most  to  two 
syllables.  The  following  are  examples  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately from  several  Indian  dialects ;  moz,  buck ;  msau^ 
wood ;  terp^  stone  ;  zid^  foot ;  arm,  body  ;  dai",  heart ; 
kracl^  tree ;  ozi^  fly ;  oncos^  meat ;  nadina^  wind,  &c. 
These  roots  are  the  stock  of  the  compound  words,  as  we 
may  observe  by  Shomin-aubo^  wine ;  formed  fi*om  shomin^ 
grapes,  and  aubo^  liquor :  Totosh-aubo,  millr ;  fit)iir  totosh^ 
a  woman's  breast,  &c.  Although  there  are  special  words 
to  indicate  fhe  sex  of  individuals,  yet  gender,  properly 
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SO  called,  does  not  exist;  but  what  serves  for  it  is  the 
quality  of  derivatives  which  are  divided  into  animate  and 
inanimate.  Thus,  the  same  adjective  is  used  for  young 
boy  and  young  girl^  because  the  two  derivatives  boy  and 
girl  are  animate ;  but  two  different  adjectives  should  be 
employed  in  the  following  phrases,  there  is  a  handsome 
squaw^  there  is  a  handsome  dress ;  because  the  derivative 
squaw  being  animate,  requires  an  adjective  equally  ani- 
mate, and  the  derivative    dress  being  inanimate,   also 


EXAMPLES. 

• 

ANIMATB  ADJSCnYBS. 

nCANIXATB  ADJBCTIVB 

Good 

.     Minno, 

Onisheshin. 

Bad 

.     Monand'izzu 

Monaud'ud. 

Big        . 

.     Mindiddo, 

Mitshan, 

Little 

.     UggaushL 

Pungee. 

White 

.     Wanhishh-izzu 

Wanhishk-an, 

Black 

.     Mukhaddaw-izzi. 

Mukhaddaw-an, 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  this  manner  of  symbo- 
lising, as  it  were,  the  adjectives,  in  not  employing  them 
indifferently  for  all  organised  and  unorganised  beings,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  gave  the  animate 
properties  or  qualities  to  those  beings  that  have  life  and 
movement,  and  the  sluggish  or  inorganical  properties  to 
such  beings  as  are  inanimate.  It  is  strange  to  see  savages 
employing  this  rule,  so  simple  and  so  natural,  whilst 
civilised  people  have  an  artjitrary  syntax.  The  differ- 
ence of  these  two  kinds  of  adjectives  consists  in  the 
termination,  which  varies,  although  the  radical  be  always 
the  same,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  Indians  often  make 
adjectives  of  substantives  by  changing  or  modifying  their 
termination. 
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The  men's  names  are  emblematical ;  their  signification 
IB  derived  fix)m  an  act  of  comuge,  from  an  animal,  or  from 
a  hereditary  or  characteristic  ornament.  Those  of  the 
women  are  taken  fix)m  flowers,  fix>m  natural  objects,  or 
from  fomitains.     We  will  quote  a  few  of  them  : — 


MSNS  NA1CB8. 

The  four  bears. 

The  deceitftd  wolf. 

The  white  buffalo. 

The  red  bear. 

The  elk's  head. 

The  horse's  tramp. 

The  sensible  man. 

The  smoke. 

The  bloody  hand. 

The  shell. 

He  who  ties  his  hair  in  front. 


women's  I9AMES. 

The  rose-bud. 
The  reclining  flower. 
The  weeping  willow. 
The  sweet-scented  herbage. 
The  rock  crystal. 
The  white  cloud. 
The  swimming  hind. 
The  polar  star. 
The  pure  fountain. 
The  woman  who  strikes  many. 
The  woman   that  dwells  in  the 
bear's  cavern. 


The  names  of  the  months  are  distributed  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  the  circumstances  that  distinguish  them  from 
one  another  in  the  calendar  of  the  desert.  Thus  the 
Dacotas  call 


January 
February 
March 
April  . 
May    , 
June  . 
July   . 
August 
September 
October   . 
November 
December 


The  moon  of  the  brave,  or  the  cruel  moon.     . 
The  moon  of  the  cats,  or  of  the  running  badger. 
The  moon  of  the  snow  sickness,  or  of  sore  eyes.  * 
The  moon  of  game,  or  of  the  laying  of  the  geese. 
The  moon  of  the  green  leaves,  or  of  the  plantations. 
The  moon  of  the  turtle,  or  of  the  strawberries. 
The  moon  of  tlft  buflaloes,  cows,  or  of  midsummer. 
The  moon  of  the  hind,  or  of  the  harvest. 
The  moon  of  the  crop,  or  of  the  wild  rice. 
The  moon  of  the  deer. 
The  moon  of  the  &lling  leaves. 
The  favourable  xi^oon,  or  moon  of  the  stag  that  sheds 
its  horns. 
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The  Natchez  had  thirteen  moons  instead  of  twelve,  the 
first  corresponded  to  the  month  of  March,  and  was  called 
the  moon  of  the  deer,  the  others  were — 


April  .     . 

.     .     The  moon  of  the  strawbemes. 

May    .     .     . 

,     .     The  moon  of  the  old  maize. 

June  .     .     . 

.     .     The  moon  of  the  water-melon» 

July   .     .     . 

.     The  moon  of  the  peaches. 

August    .     . 

.     The  moon  of  the  mulberries. 

September    . 

.     The  moon  of  the  new  corn. 

October  .     . 

.     The  moon  of  the  turkeys. 

November 

.     .     The  moon  of  the  buffaloes. 

December 

,     .     The  moon  of  the  bears. 

January  .     . 

..     The  moon  of  the  geese. 

February 

.     The  moon  of  the  chestnuts. 

The  moon  of  the  walnuts  completed  this  nomenclature 
of  moons,  each  of  which  lasted  less  than  a  month. 

Some  of  the  substantives  are  formed  into  adjectives,  by 
changing  their  termination.  In  this  manner  the  word 
Ossin^  stone,  is  altered  into  Ossirireesh^  stony ;  the  word 
Nebi^  water,  into  Neb^h^  watery,  &c.  All  the  plurals  are 
formed  in  the  same  way  ;  but  those  of  the  animate  nouns 
are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  inanimate  ones.  For  in- 
stance, in  Algonquin  you  say  :  Mukoo,  a  bear ;  Mukoaig, 
bears ;  ouabigoun^  a  flower ;  oicabigounou^  flowers.  Very 
few  of  the  substantives  are  without  numbers.  It  is 
scarcely  ever  seen,  except  in  the  declensions  of  animate 
nouns,  and  in  the  conjugation  of  animate  verbs.  The 
substantives  have  diminutives,  as  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  European  languages.  For  example,  you  say  : 
Eekowa^  a  woman ;  Ekwaz-ais^  a  httle  woman  :  Inin-e,  a 
man,  Inin^es^  a  small  man :  Penaisi^  a  bird ;  Penaish^ees^ 
a  litde  bird  :    Addik^  a    reindeer,   Addik-os,  a   small 

I  4 
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reindeer :  Wdkiegun^  a  house,  Wakieg-ans^  a  small  house, 
&c, 

The  verbs  follow  in  principle  the  rules  that  govern  the 
adjectives,  and  agree  with  their  subject,  as  the  latter  agree 
with  the  nouns  or  pronouns  they  qualify. 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  such  abstract  matters,  we  shall 
merely  give  two  tenses  of  the  verb  saug^  in  Algonquin, 
to  love. 

INDXCATIYB  XOOD.      FBB8BNT  TBITSB. 

Ne  saugeatL  I  love  a  person. 

Ke  saugeau.  Thou  lovest,  &c. 

O  saugeau.  He  or  she  loves,  &c. 

Kenowind  saugeau.  We  love,  &c. 

Kenowan  saugeau.  Ye  love,  &c. 

Wenowan  saugeau.  They  love,  &c. 

FUTUBB  OF  THB  INDICA^TITB. 

Ningoh  saugeau.  I  shall  or  will  love  a  person. 

Kegah  saugeau.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love,  &c. 

Ogah  saugeau.  He  shall  or  will  love,  &c. 

Kenowind  saugeau-naun.        We  shall  or  will  love,  <&c. 
Kenowan  saugeau-wun.  Ye  shall  or  will  love,  &c. 

Wenowan  saugeau- waun.  '    They  shall  or  will  love,  &c. 

Some  of  the  Indian  languages  have  no  auxiliaries ; 
but  there  are  substitutes  or  modifications  instead.  In 
like  manner,  the  words  or  verbs  that  do  not  convey 
thought  as  exactly  as  it  should  be  expressed,  are  re- 
presented by  equivalents.  Thus,  the  verb  to  arrive  not 
existing  in  many  dialects,  is  frequently  represented  by  to 
come  or  to  appear.  Several  verbs  are  derived  from 
substantives,  the  termination  of  which  is  changed, 
and    syllables    added,   either   at    the  beginning  or  at 
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the  end.  Thus,  of  annamiaiuzuina^  prayer,  you  can 
make  niaunamious^  I  pray  ;  of  ahnimiki^  thunder, 
you  make  ninahuimikion^  I  am  the  thunder.  All  these 
changes  simplify  the  language  so  much  that  many  things 
can  be  said  in  a  few  words,  and  that  in  a  brief  and 
expressive  manner.  Here  is  an  example,  which  is 
cited  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  third  lecture  on  the 
combinations  of  substantives  with  adjectives  and  verbs, 
showing  the  genius  of  the  formation  of  the  words. 
Baimoua*  in  Algonquin  signifies  sound  or  noise ;  with 
this  radical  you  may  make  baimouaoita^  the  sound  that 
passes ;  minouaoua^  an  agreeable  sound  ;  maunouaoua^  a 
disagreeable  sound ;  modouayaushhau^  the  noise  of 
the  waves  that  strike  the  shore ;  modouayaunnimad^  the 
noise  of  the  wind  ;  modoicayaukoicskan^  the  noise  of  the 
falling  trees  ;  modouakioummghin^  the  noise  of  a  person 
falling ;  modonaysin,  the  noise  of  an  inanimate  mass 
falling  to  the  ground.  It  is  in  this  way  that  any  modifica- 
tion of  thought  may  be  expressed  by  a  modification  of 
the  words  or  orthography. 

The  pronouns  are,  as  it  were,  blended  in  verbs ;  never- 
theless, by  analysing  the  phrases,  they  are  easily  recog- 
nised, and  hereafter  we  shall  give  a  translation  of  them 
in  several  languages.  Let  us  now  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  style. 

The  speeches  of  the  Indians  are  often  couched  in  an 
elevated  and  noble  style.  The  talent  for  oratory  is 
much  appreciated  among  the  Eed  Skins,  who  are  fond 
of  fine  phrases,  choice  expressions,  and  striking  pictures. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  address  and  cleverness 
illiterate  and  savage  men  handle  a  language  which  is  poor 
in  itself ;  it  is  also  astonishing  to  see  how  multiplied  and 
varied  are  the  resources  they  draw  from  it.    Their  con- 
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ceptions,  full  of  elegance,  poetry,  energy,  and  sound  sense, 
often  attain  the  sublime,  although  their  form  be  simple 
and  without  preparation.  An  Indian  orator,  when  called 
upon  to  speak  in  the  name  of  his  tribe  on  a  great  occa- 
sion, is  truly  the  type  of  dignity,  wisdom,  and  eloquence ; 
he  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  Speech 
among  the  Indians  is  not  shackled  by  numerous  oratori- 
cal rules,  which  would  confine  their  original  elocution : 
they  relate  whatsoever  they  think  and  feel;  such  is  all 
their  eloquence.  Natxire  is  their  only  mistress  in  the  art 
of  speaking  ;  she  is  their  sole  book,  and  it  is  in  this  ever 
open  book  that  their  sensitive  souk,  their  lively  and  ardent 
imaginations,  find  the  pictures  that  embellish  their  lan- 
guage, the  intonations  which  give  a  colouring  to  the  words, 
and  the  expressions  that  render  thought  so  noble,  so 
simple,  and  so  original.  The  intelligence  of  the  Indians 
is  naturally  elevated,  their  judgment  profoimd,  concise, 
and  clear,  and  their  memory  truly  extraordinary.  This 
imion  of  quaUties  imparts  to  their  expressions  a  stamp 
of  primitive  good  sense,  of  truth  and  artlessness,  difficult 
to  be  foimd  among  the  civilised  nations,  where  the  form 
too  fi:equently  predominates  over  the  matter. 

We  shall  give  an  idea  of  the  style  and  form  of  the  In- 
dian speeches,  by  recoimting  an  address  pronounced 
by  a  chief  of  the  Puants  to  General  Doge,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
ask  the  chief  to  cede  his  territory  to  the  Union.  This 
discourse,  as  simple  as  it  is  dignified,  will  also  be  of  his- 
torical interest  in  showing  what  repugnance  the  Eed  Skins 
have  to  sell  their  land,  and  to  emigrate  into  unknown 
countries : — 

"  My  brother,"  said  the  Indian  to  the  General,  "  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  again  behold  thee.     In  deputing  thee 
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among  us,  our  Great  Father*  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice,  for  we  all  love  thee.  Thou  hast  already  presided 
at  several  of  our  treaties  with  the  whites,  and  we  had  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  thy  loyalty.  Thou  hast  always 
been  a  friend  to  our  nation  ;  we  hope  that  thou  wilt  still 
be  our  defender  with  the  Great  Father.  Thou  comest, 
sayest  thou,  in.  the  name  of  our  Great  Father,  to  demand  of 
us  the  cession  of  our  territory ;  but  has  he  forgotten  the 
splendid  promises  he  made  me  at  Washington  at  two  diffe- 
rent times  ?  For  my  part,  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  this 
very  day.  We  received  in  that  town  the  grandest  recep- 
tion ;  every  one  was  delighted  to  see  us,  and  to  show  us 
the  curiosities  of  the  various  streets  we  had  to  traverse : 
marks  of  the  most  complete  devotedness  were  lavished  on 
us.  We  were  told  that  we  should  never  more  be  molested 
in  the  land  whither  we  were  going ;  and  as  a  sign  of  an 
unalterable  alliance,  we  were  given  a  silver  medal,  repre- 
senting two  hands  clasped.  '  Depend  upon  me,'  said  the 
Great  Father,  addressing  us,  *  I  will  ever  protect  you ;  you 
shall  be  my  children.  Should  any  one  injure  you,  always 
apply  to  me ;  yoxir  motives  of  complaint  shall  cease  as 
soon  as  they  become  known  to  me,  and  I  will  defend  you.' 
And  I,  simple  child  of  nature,  who  know  but  one  lan- 
guage, I  beUeved  in  the  sincerity  of  these  promises ;  but, 
notwithstanding  our  reclamations,  aU  our  affairs  have  been 
administered  without  our  even  being  consulted.  The 
agents  f  whom  we  liked  were  turned  away,  and  others 
were  sent  to  us  without  asking  our  advice  on  the  subject. 
We  have  addressed  repeated  petitions,  but  no  attention 


*  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

f  The  American   agents  who  are  charged  by  the  Government  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Indians. 
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has  been  paid  to  them.  We  had  been  faithfully  promised 
that  we  should  always  be  left  on  the  land  we  occupy,  and 
already  they  want  to  send  us  I  know  not  where.  My 
brother,  thou  art  our  friend ;  tell  our  Great  Father  that 
before  commencing  the  route  to  a  new  exile,  his  children 
require  to  make  a  longer  halt  in  this  place.  A  tree  which 
should  be  constantly  transplanted  would  soon  perish.  To 
reUeve  themselves  from  being  just  towards  us,  they  ac^ 
cuse  us  of  being  the  most  perverse  nation  under  the  sun. 
If  the  reproach  were  made  to  us  by  the  Eed  Skins,  I 
would  show  that  it  is  exaggerated ;  but  it  is  the  whites 
who  address  it  to  us  —  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  reply  that 
it  falls  back  on  themselves.  Why  do  you  come  to  the 
very  door  of  our  cabins  to  tempt  us  with  your  fire-water^ 
so  destructive  to  our  tribe?  If  crimes  are  committed 
among  us,  it  is  owing  to  dnmkenness ;  and  who  is  it  that 
intoxicates  us  ?  Who  ?  Greedy  men,  who  sell  us  poison 
at  the  price  of  our  spoils."  * 

All  speeches  of  this  kind  addressed  to  the  American 
agent  resemble  one  another ;  all  are  imbued  with  the  same 
calmness  and  dignity.  We  selected  this  one  from  among 
many  as  being  the  shortest  and  the  most  simple. 

There  arc  others  that  contain  all  the  beauties  which  are 
to  be  found  in  our  very  best  chefs-(toeuvre  of  rhetoric 
We  here  give  a  few  extracts  of  the  most  remarkable  ones. 

At  the  time  when  the  English  were  at  war  with  the 
French,  Governor  Dudley  sent,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1703, 
messengers  to  the  Indian  tribes  to  beg  of  them  to  come 
to  Falmouth  that  they  might  hold  a  council,  with  a  view  of 
concluding  a  treaty  of  peace.  Among  the  speeches  pro- 
nounced at  the  assembly  we  remark  that  of  a  chief  named 

♦  Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  M.  Cretin,  Apostolic  Miasionary. 
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Simxno,  who  begins  thus :  "  We  thank  you,  good  bro- 
ther, for  having  come  from  so  far  to  speak  with  us.  It 
is  a  great  favour.  The  clouds  are  hovering  in  the  air, 
and  are  becoming  dark  ;  but  we  still  sing  with  love  the 
songs  of  peace.  BeUeve  my  words  ;  as  far  as  the  sun  is 
from  the  earth,  so  far  are  my  thoughts  from  war,  and 
even  from  the  slightest  rupture  between  uis." 

A  Penobscot  named  Peolsusup  had  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  a  pubUcan  at  whose  house  he  had  become  intoxi- 
cated. Having  been  committed  to  prison  for  this  crime, 
a  chief  of  the  same  tribe  pleaded  for  him,  and  addressed 
the  judges  in  the  following  manner :  "  You  are  aware  that 
your  people  do  great  injury  to  my  Indians.  They  deceive 
them,  kill  them,  and  the  culprits  walk  freely  about  your 
streets ;  no  one  touches  them.  This  causes  my  heart 
to  bum  with  indignation.  Then  my  Indians  say  to  me, 
we  will  go  and  slay  your  wicked  and  bad  subjects.  I 
answer  them,  never  do  so;  we  are  aU  brothers.  Tour 
people  used  to  say  the  culprit  must  die ;  but  it  has  not 
been  so.  He  Uves,  eats,  and  drinks  in  your  great  prisons, 
and  shall  never  die  for  having  killed  an  Indian.  My 
brethren  say  to  me,  let  that  sanguinary  man  be  free,  as 
likewise  Peolsusup.  This  is  what  we  desire.  Hope 
fiUs  all  our  hearts.  Peace  is  good ;  my  Indians  love  it ; 
they  smile  beneath  its  shade.  The  Great  Spirit  is  our 
chief     I  have  said  what  I  thought." 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  chieftains  of  the  Creek 
tribe  was  Weatherford,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors, 
defeated  the  Americans  in  several  pitched  battles,  and 
massacred  almost  aU  the  white  people  that  had  taken 
refuge  in  Fort  Mimms,  one  of  Weatherford's.  bloody 
exploits.  Some  time  after  the  affair  of  Fort  Mimms,  the 
Americans,  under  the  command  of  General  Jackson,  took 
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a  terrible  revenge,  and  the  majority  of  the  Creeks  were 
put  to  death  or  made  prisoners.  General  Jackson,  wish- 
ing to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  Indian  chiefe  who  had 
made  their  submission,  ordered  them  to  bring  Weather- 
ford  to  him,  boimd  hand  and  foot.  When  these  chiefe 
informed  the  sachem  of  the  general's  demand,  Weather- 
ford,  to  save  them  from  committing  this  treachery,  and 
to  avoid  so  great  a  humiliation,  resolved  on  presenting 
himself  to  the  general.  The  latter  was  much  astonished 
when  the  Indian  appeared  before  him,  saying:  "I  am 
Weatherford,  who  commanded  at  the  taking  of  Fort 
Mimms,  and  who  wishes  for  peace  for  my  people.  I 
come  to  ask  for  it."  On  hearing  his  request,  Jackson  said 
to  him  :  "  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  dared  to  appear 
before  me  after  your  conduct,  which  deserves  death ;  and 
if  you  had  been  brought  in  the  way  I  had  ordered,  I 
know  how  I  would  have  treated  you."  Then  Weather- 
ford  replied  :  "  I  am  in  your  power  ;  do  with  me  whatever 
you  please.  I  am  a  soldier.  I  have  done  the  whites  all  , 
the  harm  I  could.  I  fought  against  them ;  and  I  fought 
bravely.  If  I  had  an  army  I  would  fight  again  ;  I  would 
fight  to  the  last ;  but  I  have  one  no  longer.  My  people 
are  no  more..  I  can  only  weep  over  the  •  misfortunes  of 
my  nation." 

General  Jackson  was  touched  by  this  noble  courage. 
He  told  the  Indian  chief,  that  although  he  had  him  in  his 
power  he  would  take  no  advantage  of  it ;  and  that  he 
allowed  him  to  choose  between  submission  without  condi- 
tions, or  liberty  with  war,  but  without  quarter  or  pity. 
Whereupon  the  celebrated  sachem  replied  in  a  dignified 
tone,  yet  moved  with  indignation :  "  You  can  with  all 
security  ofier  me  such  conditions.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  could  have  answered  you ;  there  was  a  time  when 
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I  might  have  had  a  choice.  Now  I  have  none  ;  I  have 
even  no  hope.  Formerly  I  could  encourage  my  warriors 
to  combat ;  but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors 
can  no  longer  hear  my  voice ;  their  bones  rest  at  Talla- 
dega, Tellushatches,  Emuakfaw,  and  Tohopekon.  I  have 
not  given  myself  up  without  reflection.  Whenever  I  had 
the  shghtest  chance  of  success,  I  never  quitted  my  post, 
nor  asked  for  peace.  But  my  people  are  gone  ;  and  if  I 
sue  for  peace,  it  is  for  those  who  yet  live,  but  not  for 
myself.  I  look  upon  the  past  with  profound  sorrow,  and  I 
desire  to  avoid  greater  calamities.  If  I  only  had  had  to 
combat  the  army  of  Georgia,  I  should  have  cultivated 
maize  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  fought  on  the  other. 
But  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You  are  a 
brave  man,  and  I  rely  on  your  generosity.  You  will 
only  demand  of  a  vanquished  people  what  they  can  give 
you.  No  matter  what  your  conditions  may  be,  it  would 
be  folly  to  oppose  them.  K  they  are  proper,  I  will  be 
one  of  the  most  zealous  in  observing  them,  and  in  having 
them  accepted.  You  told  my  people  that  they  might 
go,  with  aU  security,  no  matter  where.  This  is  well  said. 
They  must  Usten  to  you.  They  will  listen  to  you." 
Such  a  discourse  requires  no  commentary.  Dignity  and 
resignation  breathe  in  each  sentence.  In  reproducing  it, 
we  wished  to  give  a  just  idea  of  Indian  eloquence ;  and 
we  believe  that  in-  the  civilised  world  few  orators  have 
attained  such  elevation  of  thought  as  the  sachems,  whose 
noble  sentiments,  expressed  in  terms  so  energetic,  so 
simple,  and  so  grand,  are  worthy  of  sincere  admiration. 

When  an  Indian  speaks  in  pubhc  or  in  council,  his 
posture,  his  grave  deportment,  and  particularly  his  ges- 
tures, add  still  more  to  the  effect  of  his  words.  The 
expressive  language  of  gesture,  so  universally  uscd^among 
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the  tribes  of  North  America,  is  almost  brought  to  the 
same  perfection  by  the  savages  of  the  Great  Desert  as 
that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  us.  The  Eed  Skins 
understand  each  other  perfectly  by  means  of  signs  in- 
vented by  the  necessity  of  their  strange  existence,  and 
in  soUtudes  where  speech  is  often  dangerous.  They  can 
recount  even  long  events  in  this  manner,  of  which  we 
understand  absolutely  nothing.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  the  Indians  being  mimics  in  the  highest  degree. 
Owing  to  this  talent,  and  to  that  of  imitation,  they  repro- 
duce, with  incredible  perfection,  the  howling  of  the  wolf, 
the  neighing  of  the  horse,  the  cry  of  the  screech-owl,  of 
the  squirrel,  and  of  all  the  wild  and  domestic  animals. 
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We  have  already  said  that  the  Indians  are  narrators  from 
taste  as  well  as  orators  by  nature.  Their  homely  recitals 
are  truly  interesting,  and  always  contain  a  simple  moral 
specially  adapted  to  the  auditory.  Besides  the  story-tellers 
by  profession,  who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  wilds  of 
America  as  well  as  iji  the  East,  and  who  are  always  well 
suppUed  with  most  curious  legends  and  amusing  tales,  the 
fathers  of  families  and  the  aged  sachems  do  not  disdain  to 
recount  at  night,  by  the  light  of  the  stars  or  of  a  fire 
proceeding  from  blue  wood,  some  of  those  narratives  that 
captivate,  and  at  the  same  time  instruct,  even  the  most 
dull  or  the  most  absent  being.  We  shall  translate  a  few 
of  these  Legends  of  the  Wigwam,  which  have  been  also 
translated  by  other  writers,  who,  like  ourselves,  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  them  in  those  vast  soUtudea 
which  the  Indian  imagination  has  peopled  with  mysteries 
and  fantastic  dramas. 
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In  the  large  work  published  by  order  of  the  American 
Government,  M.  Schoolcraft  has  collected  a  number  of 
these  narrativei,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  of  Chippe- 
way  origin.  We  here  reproduce  several  of  them,  which 
we  have  chosen  as  being  the  most  exempt  from  the  alloy 
of  civilised  rhetoric. 

"An  ambitious  huntsman,  having  an  only  son,  who 
was  fast  approaching  the  age  when  it  is  usual  for  young 
boys  to  choose  for  themselves  a  protecting  spirit,  was  most 
desirous  that  his  son  should  fast  on  that  occasion  much 
longer  than  the  time  required  by  custom,  that  he  might 
thus  obtain  the  favour  of  a  very  powerful  spirit.  With 
this  view  the  huntsman  gave  his  instructions  to  the  young 
boy,  and  encouraged  him  by  every  possible  argument  to 
act  like  a  man.  The  child,  anxious  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  his  father,  began  by  taking  a  vapour  bath  in  the  lodge 
destined  for  that  purpose ;  he  then  plimged  into  cold 
water,  after  which  he  went  and  lay  down  on  a  rush  mat, 
that  had  been  platted  by  his  mother,  and  placed  in  an 
isolated  cabin,  built  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  His  father 
accompanied  him  to  this  place  :  he  strongly  advised  him 
to  fast  during  twelve  days,  and  promised  to  come  and  see 
him  every  morning.  The  poor  penitent  covered  his  head 
Imd  remained  Ipng  in  this  position  during  eight  days, 
merely  getting  up  to  receive  the  huntsman,  who,  according 
to  promise^  visited  him  regularly.  On  the  ninth  day  the 
child  said  to  his  father :  '  Father,  my  dreams  are  bad ; 
the  spirit  that  visits  me  is  not  favourable  to  me,  as  you 
had  wished.  Allow  me  to  treak  my  fast,  and  another 
day  I  shall  again  resume  it'  'My  son,'  rephed  the 
himtsman,  *  all  will  be  lost  if  you  do  not  continue.  You 
have  persevered  during  eight  days ;  the  most  difficult  part 
is  accomphshed ;  have  a  little  more  patience,  and  the  spirit 
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will  come  to  you.'  The  unhappy  boy,  attenuated  from 
want  of  food,  lay  down  again.  On  the  eleventh  day  he 
renewed  his  request  in  a  dying  voice,  but  the  father  only 
answered,  'To-morrow.'  The  latter  returned  on  the 
following  day,  as  was  his  habit.  As  he  approached  the 
cabin,  he  thought  he  heard  some  one  speaking  within ; 
he  stopped  at  once,  and  looking  through  a  httle  aperture 
in  the  wall,  he  beheld  his  son  painting  his  body,  while  he 
murmured  these  words :  '  My  father  has  killed  me.  He 
would  not  grant  my  request.  I  am  going  to  be  liappy 
for  evermore,  for  I  have  obeyed  him  even  beyond  my 
strength.  My  Spirit  is  not  the  one  I  sought,  but  he  is 
just  and  merciful,  and  has  given  me  a  new  form.'  At 
this  moment  the  old  man  cried  out :  '  My  son,  my  son,  do 
not  abandon  me.'  But  the  child,  who  had  become  meta- 
morphosed into  a  robin-redbreast,  flew  to  the  roof  of  the 
cabin  with  all  the  agility  of  a  bird,  and  then  said  to  his 
father :  *  Do  not  weep  on  account  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  me.  I  shall  be  happier  in  my  present 
state  than  I  should  have  been  had  1  remained  a  man.  I 
will  ever  be  the  friend  of  men,  and  shall  live  near  their 
dwellings.  I  cannot  satisfy  your  pride  as  a  warrior,  but 
I  will  che^  you  with  my  songs.  I  am  now  free  from 
the  anxieties  and  sorrows  of  life.  The  mountains  and 
meadows  wiU  supply  me  widi  food,  and  my  paths  shall 
henceforth  be  the  air  and  the  space.'  Scarcely  had  he 
uttered  these  words  when  he  disappeared  in  the  foliage  of 
the  forest." 

Here  is  another  legend  not  less  curious  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  with  a  moral  lesson  on  curiosity :  — 

"  Sayadio  had  long  wept  for  the  loss  of  his   sister, 
who  died  young  and  beautiftd.    At  length,  not  being  able 
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to  reconcile  himself  to  his  sorrow,  he  resolved  on  going 
into  the  land  of  souls,  and  bringing  back  the  one  whom 
he  mourned.  His  journey  was  long  and  adventurous, 
and  would  have  proved  unfruitful,  had  he  not  met  with 
an  old  man  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  falling 
into  the  most  violent  despair.  This  old  man  gave  him 
a  magnificent  calabash,  in  which  he  might  shut  up 
his  sister's  spirit,  should  he  succeed  in  finding  her. 
Sayadio,  delighted  with  his  rencounter,  went  off  with  a 
gay  heart  and  thoughts  fiill  of  hope ;  but  what  was  his 
surprise,  on  arriving  in  the  land  of  souls,  to  see  that  all 
the  spirits  flew  from  him!  In  this  difficult  conjuncture 
Torenyawago,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  afforded  him 
all  the  assistance  that  lay  in  his  power,  and  gave  him 
a  mysterious  rake,  which  had  the  magic  influence  of 
bringing  back  his  sister.  In  a  minute  the  loud  taiwaieyim, 
or  drum  of  the  spirits,  was  beaten  to  unite  all  the  souls  in 
a  solemn  dance,  and  the  sweetest  and  most  melodious  notes 
of  the  Indian  flute  were  also  heard.  The  effect  of  this 
music  was  instantaneous,  and  all  the  spirits  approached  to 
commence  a  merry  round. 

"  Sayadio  soon  perceived  his  sister,  and  penetrating  ra- 
pidly into  the  midst  of  the  dancers,  seized  upon  the  one 
whom  he  had  been  seeking,  and  shut  her  up  in  his  cala- 
bash despite  her  efforts  to  regain  her  liberty.  He  then 
returned  homeward  with  his  precious  burden.  When  he 
reached  his  cabin  all  his  relations  and  friends  came  to 
assist  at  the  ceremony  which  still  remained  to  be  per- 
formed, and  which  was  to  disinter  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
and  to  resuscitate  it  by  imiting  it  to  its  soul  that  was  shut 
up  in  the  calabash.  Unfortunately  at  that  moment  a 
woman,  more  curious  than  prudent,  having  had  a  great 
wish  to  see  how  a  spirit  s^arated  from  the  body  was 
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made,  opened  the  calabash,  and  the  spirit  at  once  vanished 
in  the  air.  Thus  was  the  unhappy  Sayadio  frustrated  of 
his  hopes  and  of  the  firuit  of  his  journey  and  fiatigues,  owing 
to  the  fatal  ciuiosity  of  a  woman." 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  Indian  narratives,  we  shall  lay 
aside  all  the  allegorical  or  purely  fictitious  traditions, 
although  extremely  gracefiil,  but  which  do  not  contain  any 
seriou^*moral.  This,  nevertheless,  very  rarely  occurs,  for  in 
the  most  extraordinary  recitals, — such  as  those  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  a  warrior,  or  the  combats  against  giants  or 
against  a  cruel,  terrible,  and  mighty  chieftain;  the  enchant- 
ments caused  by  the  will  of  the  genii  of  the  spirits^  or  by 
the  magic  property  of  a  medicine  bag,  or  of  any  kind  of 
amulet,  —  you  will  almost  invariably  find  some  moral  or 
rehgious  lesson,  more  or  less  disguised  under  the  brilliant 
productions  of  the  Indian  fancy  or  imagination*  The 
story  of  Moowis,  or  the  man  made  of  rags  and  mud, 
which  terminates  the  subject  we  are  treating  relative  to 
the  compositions  in  prose,  and  the  narratives  of  the  Eed 
Skins,  was  evidently  invented  to  instruct  the  young  people 
of  both  sexes  with  regard  to  the  faults  they  should  avoid 
and  the  virtues  they  should  practise,  that  they  might 
be  happy.  In  Moowis  the  dangers  of  coquetry  are  ex- 
posed with  a  truly  remarkable  simplicity  and  originality, 
and  convince  us  that  in  the  desert,  as  in  the  civilised 
world,  the  same  defects  have  the  same  consequences. 

"  In  a  large  village  of  the  north  there  lived  a  young 
girl,  named  Ma-mou-dk-go-kwa,  so  exquisitely  beautiful 
that  she  excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  warriors  and 
huntsmen  who  beheld  her.  One  of  her  most  devoted 
iidmirers  was  a  young  warrior,  whom  his  noble  features, 
the  .richness  of  his  costume,  and  his  great  particularity 
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about  his  person  caused  to  be  sumamed  Ma-mou-da- 
gin-en-^,  that  is  to  say,  the  el^ant.  One  day  having 
confided  to  his  best  friend  the  secret  of  his  love  for  Ma- 
mou-dk-go-kwa,  he  said  to  him,  *  Come  with  me ;  we  will 
go  to  see  the  fair  one ;  she  may  perhaps  choose  one  of  us 
for  her  spouse/  But  nothing  could  win  the  coquette,  who 
dismissed  her  two  adorers  with  a  disdainful  gesture.  This 
misadventure,  which  was  soon  known  throughout  the 
village,  became  the  general  tojJic  of  conversation.  Ma- 
mou-da-gin-6n-6,  who  was  very  sensitive,  felt  so  mortified 
at  having  been  publicly  refused,  and  in  so  humiliating  a 
manner,  that  he  fell  ill  and  became  quite  taciturn.  He 
would  remain  entire  days  in  a  distracted  state,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  taste  any  food ;  he  thought  himself  dishonoured, 
and  despite  all  the  efforts  of  his  relations  and  friends,  he 
could  not  be  roused  from  the  kind  of  lethargy  which 
hung  over  him.  So  that,  when  his  family  were  preparing 
for  the  annual  migration  customary  with  the  tribe,  he 
remained  in  his  bed,  even  when  they  rolled  up  the  tent  to 
place  it  on  the  horses. 

'*  When  aU  had  left,  and  Ma-mou-da-gin-^n-e  heard  no 
more  noise  around  him,  he  arose  and  resolved  to  make 
use  of  the  power  given  him  by  his  spirit  or  monedo  to 
punish  or  humiliate  the  young  girl,  who  treated  every  one 
else  as  she  treated  him.  To  accomplish  his  object  he 
gathered  all  the  rags  that  were  in  the  camp,  and  which 
had  been  thrown  into  the  mire  as  useless ;  then  with  snow 
and  the  bones  of  animals,  he  made  a  man,  whom  he 
dressed  up  in  all  these  miserable  tatters ;  taking  care,  mean- 
while, to  arrange  them  in  the  form  of  moccasins,  gaiters, 
robes,  &c.,  which  he  ornamented  with  beads  and  feathers, 
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so  as  to  give  them  a  grand  appearance.  In  fine,  after 
having  animated  this  singular  statue,  he  put  a  bow 
and  arrows  into  its  hands.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
Moowis. 

"  Moowis,  accompanied  by  the  poor  distracted  lover,  set 
out  for  the  new  encampment  of  the  tribe.  Introduced 
into  each  tent  by  him  who  had  formed  him,  he  was  re- 
ceived everywhere  with  marks  of  distinction.  The  various 
colours  of  his  costume,  the  profusion  of  his  ornaments,  and 
his  noble  bearing  attracted  universal  attention ;  the  yOimg 
and  the  old  wished  to  have  him  constantly  with  them. 
The  chieftain  invited  him  to  his  lodge  and  entertained 
him  sumptuously.  But  none  was  so  charmed  at  the  arrival 
of  the  handsome  stranger  as  Ma^mou-dk-go-kwa ;  she  was 
smitten  with  him  from  the  first  moment  she  beheld  him, 
and  he  became  her  mother's  guest  from  the  very  first  day 
of  their  acquaintance.  Ma-mou-da-gin-en-6,  who  was  as 
much  enamoured  as  before,  had  introduced  Moowis  to  her 
whom  he  loved,  with  the  hope  that  she  would  return  to 
him ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  the  former  aJone  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  ungrateftil  girL  Moowis  not  being  able 
to  approach  too  dose  to  the  fire,  for  fear  of  melting,  placed 
a  boy  between  him  and  the  hearth,  and  by  his  cleverness 
he  eluded  all  such  invitations  as  might  have  exposed  lus 
fragile  existence ;  he  declined  with  so  much  dexterity  the 
pressing  solicitations  made  to  him  to  warm  himself,  that 
he  thus  avoided  the  inunediate  dissolution  of  his  entire 
being. 

"  This  visit  proved  that  Ma-mou-da-gin-^n-^  had  well 
calculated  the  effect  of  his  plan.  He  withdrew  from  the 
lodge,  leaving  Moowis  triumphantly  seatQ^  at  the  feet  of 
the  beauty.     The  marriage  was  soon  decided  upon,  and 
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the  young  maiden,  who  in  turn  had  become  captivated, 
espoused  Moowis.  The  morning  after  the  nuptials,  Moowis 
arranged  his  warrior  plumes,  took  his  arms,  and  said  to  his 
spouse  :  *  I  n^ust  leave  on  important  business,  and  many  a 
hill  and  stream  lies  yet  between  me  and  the  end  of  my  jour- 
ney.' *  I  will  go  with  you,'  repUed  the  fair  one,  grieved 
at  hearing  so  unexpected  an  announcement.  *  It  is  too 
far,'  answered  Moowis,  *  and  you  would  not  be  able  to  go 
through  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  route.'  '  There 
is  no  distance  that  I  would  not  go  over,  nor  danger  that 
I  would  not  encounter  with  you,'  added  the  young  woman. 
Moowis  then  returned  towards  his  master,  and  jelated 
all  these  particulars  to  him.  The  latter  was  for  a  mo- 
ment affected  on  hearing  of  Ma-mou-dk-go-kwa's  grief, 
and  felt  his  resoluti'ons  giving  way.  '  But,'  said  he,  *  it 
is  her  own  fault ;  why  did  she  reject  all  the  counsels  of 
prudence  and  reason,  to  espouse  an  image  of  snow,  mud, 
and  rags  ?' 

"  On  the  same  day  Moowis  departed,  followed  by  his 
wife.  The  road  was  hard,  rugged,  and  encimibered  by 
obstacles,  so  that  Ma-mou-dk-go-kwa  had  great  diJfficulty  to 
follow  her  husband,  who  was  going  on  rapidly  before  her. 
When  the  sun  appeared  in  the  horizon,  Moowis  vanished 
from  her  sight.  He  melted  gradually,  and  fell  to  pieces. 
As  his  wife  advanced,  she  found  the  remnants  of  his 
moccasins  and  garments,  which  had  resumed  their  first 
form.  She  saw  plumes,  beads,  and  bones ;  but  she  no 
longer  beheld  Moowis.  In  vain  did  she  seek  him  until 
nightfall.  Moowis  was  no  more.  Then  exhausted 
from  fatigue  and  sorrow,  she  wept  and  sighed,  saying : 
*  Moowis  1  MoQiris !  thou  hast  left  me  I '  and  in  a  dis- 
tracted  state  she  continued  her  course  through  the  forest, 
repeating  the  same  words  as  she  went  along.     Since  that 
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time  you  may  often  hear  the  young  village  girls  singing, 
of  an  evening,  the  following  wail  : 

"  Moowifi  1  Moowis  I  who  roams  in  the  woods,  where  art  thou  ? 

Oh  I  my  brave  and  jojiril  lover,  g^uide  me  now. 

Moowis  I  Moowis  I  oh,  believe  me,  hearken  to  mj  sighs ;  do  not  leave  me 

forlorn,  thou  generous  heart. 
Moowis  I  Moowis  !  thy  features  fade  away  wheresoever  I  wander. 
Lost,  disgraced,  detested,  am  I  to  die  ? 

Moowis  I  Moowis  I  where  art  thou,    my  beaming-eyed  lover  ?— 
I  know  thee,  barbarous  bird ;  I  see  thee  flying. 
Thou  tumest,  thou  tumest,  as  I  advance ;  it  is  to  watch  the  moment  I 

should  fall,  to  &tten  on  my  breast." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Indians  understand  nothing 
of  musical  harmony  and  melody.  This  opinion  is  evi- 
dently founded  on  an  observation  which  was  made,  stating 
that  the  Indian  music  is  essentially  rhythmed.  Although 
this  be  correct  in  principle,  there  are,  nevertheless,  nu- 
merous exceptions  to  be  found.  A  fact  worthy  of  remark 
is,  that  among  the  Bed  Skins  of  North  America,  as  like- 
wise among  the  more  or  less  barbarous  people  through- 
out the  globe,  music  is  a  sort  of  barometer  which 
indicates  the  degree  of  their  moral  civilisation.  The 
tribes  whose  faculties  are  more  developed,  either  from  a 
natural  cause,  or  on  account  of  their  religious  behef,  have 
a  much  softer  and  more  perfect  instrumentation  and 
vocalisation  than  those  tribes  that  are  completely  savage, 
and  whose  only  idea  of  music  is  a  frightfiil  racket,  a  real 
uproar  of  discordance.  The  first  tribes  have  wind  instru- 
ments, although  of  rough  workmanship,  but  which  they 
use  with  great  address  to  express  their  passions  or  their 
impressions.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  only  possess 
percussion  instruments,  which  they  generally  strike  in 
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tolerable  measure.  The  perception  of  meaaure,  which  is 
to  be  found  among  all  the  savages,  is  not  the  result  of 
study :  it  is  due  to  natural  instinct,  and  to  an  imitation 
of  the  arterial  movement  or  vital  rhythm,  which  is  always 
heightened  by  a  sonorous  rhythm.  It  may  be  then  said, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  Indians  who  have  introduced 
some  kind  of  melody  into  their  chants,  and  who  make 
use  of  wind  instnunents,  are  less  barbarous  and  more 
civilised  than  those  who  neither  understand  nor  appreciate 
rhythmed  music  or  percussion  instruments. 

The  Indians  only  accompany  their  songs,  dances,  and 
plays  with  drums  and  raquettes.  These  raquett^s  are  a 
sort  of  horns  made  of  buffalo  hide,  and  filled  with  pebbles, 
which  produce  a  certain  noise  when  shook.  It  is  rather 
singular  to  find  the  same  instrument  at  Timbuktoo,  and 
among  several  African  tribes,  who  use  it  to  beat  their 
roum-roum^  or  long  drum.  There  are  three  different 
kinds  of  drums  used  by  the  tribes  of  North  America. 
Some  are  long,  and  very  Uke  ours,  they  are  usually 
made  of  barrels  covered  with  stretched  skins ;  others 
have  the  form  of  a  kettle-drum ;  and  the  last  are  merely 
a  kind  of  Basque  drums,  made  with  a  bit  of  leather 
attached  to  a  hoop  that  is  ornamented  with  plumes,  fiirs, 
and  horse-hair.  For  the  dances  or  the  religious  cere- 
monies, it  is  the  magician  priest-doctor  who  beats  the 
drum,  either  with  small  sticks  topped  with  leather  balls, 
or  with  raquettes.  This  musical  and  religious  monopoly 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  the  priests  being  the  only 
persons  who  know  the  sacred  chants  that  accompany 
these  public  ceremonies  or  rejoicings. 

The  wind  instruments  are  also  of  three  kinds,  viz. :  the 
flute,  the  flageolet,  and  the  war-fife.  The  flute  is  from  ten  to 
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fourteen  inches  long ;  it  has  from  three  to  six  holes  for  the 
fingers  ;  the  sounds  it  produces  are  rather  sweet  and  har- 
monious, but  the  notes  have  not  a  regular  gradation. 

The  flageolet  has  sharp  shrill  notes,  like  our  fifes  in 
general ;  yet  we  have  no  instrument  that  resembles  it 
The  Indians  play  it  with  remarkable  facility,  and  even 
with  a  certain  talent ;  but  the  whites  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  least  soimd  from  it. 

The  war-fife  is  shorter  than  the  flute ;  it  is  made  of 
a  bone  of  the  deer  or  the  wild  turkey,  and  adorned  with 
porcupine  quills.  The  chiefs  alone  can  use  it ;  they  wear 
it  suspended  from  their  neck,  under  their  garments,  and 
never  sound  it  but  in  combat.  By  blowing  at  one  end, 
you  draw  from  it  a  shrill  note,  which  serves  as  the  signal 
of  attack ;  and  by  blowing  at  the  other  extremity,  -the 
instrument  produces  a  softer  soimd,  which  indicates  the 
rallying  or  the  retreat 

Distinguished  writers  assert  that  the  Dacotas  have  also 
stringed  instnunents,  or  rustic  lyres ;  but  we  have  reason 
to  doubt  this  statement,  as  we  have  never  seen  any  such 
instrumente. 

Besides  a  sort  of  pastoral  flute,  from  which  they  draw 
agreeable  sounds,  the  Moquis  have  also  in  their  modest 
orchestra  two  little  sticks,  with  which  they  strike  in 
measure  on  a  hollow  stone.  The  Bed  Skins,  and  the 
ancient  populations  of  North  America,  know  nothing  of 
the  Peruvian  tinya^  a  kind  of  guitar  with  five  or  six 
chords ;  nor  of  the  cgueppa  or  tnunpet  They  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  huayra^puhura^  a  sort  of  flute  hke  that 
of  Pan,  or  a  blow-pipe  much  used  among  the  Tucas, 
which  is  composed  of  a  series  of  small  reeds  tied  together 
with  threads.     It  is  known  that  the  Tucas'  compositions 
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in  verse  were  sung.  Different  data  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  poets  themselves  composed  the  music  as  well  as  the 
songs.  Some  of  these  old  airs,  called  haravis,  have 
been  consecrated  among  the  Peruvians,  who  still  sing 
them :  they  are  extremely  melodious,  and  of  remarkable 
originahty.  We  here  give  one  of  the  three  haravis, 
which  we  foimd  in  Messrs.  Mariano  Edward  Eivers,  and 
John  James  von  Tschudi's  work  on  Peruvian  antiquities. 
The  airs  that  accompany  these  compositions  were  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  their  author,  and  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  song  : — 
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We  also  publish  an  ancient  Mexican  melody,  adapted  to 
the  following  song : 


niRo 


MEXICAN  SONa. 


CTPB 


§ 


9 


5 


'-U-th^ 


f 


I. 

Te  niauh,  ye  ninohuica.* 
I  am  off,  I  am  off. 
Ma  Dies  monahuac  mocahua. 
May  God  remain  with  thee  I 
BarUlen  f  mmitztlatlauhtia. 
Only  I  pray  of  thee 
Macaic  ainech  il  cahtta. 
Never  to  forget  me. 

n. 

Ma  IHahlo  cuicazquia  in  amores, 
May  the  devil  take  love, 


*  Ninohuica  is  a  respectfhl,   reverential,  or  affectionate  form   of 
Niauh, 

f  Tlen^  or  better,  tleinj  is  not  a  strictly  grammatical  form,  yet  it  is  used. 
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Thtmn  aquin  oquit  la  It, 
And  the  one  who  imagines  it ! 
Para  tleyez  quitlalia 
What  is  the  use  of  inventing  it 
Tlazan  *  teca  mahuiltia  ? 
Only  to  make  fun  of  people  ? 

The  Spanish  words  Dios,  diablo,  amores,  para,  prove 
nothing  against  the  antiquity  either  of  the  words  or  of 
the  tune,  because  the  natives  mixed  Castilian  with  their 
prose  and  poetry.  Here  is  another  song,  shorter  and  more 
ancient  than  the  preceding  one,  and  of  which  a  canticle 
has  been  made  :  — 

Itztntlan  ce  tepetontlif  Omquitlac  ce  tonantzin  f, 

Beneath  the  hills,  I  saw  our  mother, 

Campa  xochitl  mohutlana,  Noyolotzin  quitilana^ 

Which  are  covered  with  flowers,  Whom  my  heart  attracts, 

*  Tleyez  and  tlazan  are  not  very  correct,  but  employed. 

I  Or  Malintzin,  Mary,  or  ichpecktzin,  a  yoxmg  girl.  Tanantzin  (our 
mother)  is  the  name  of  an  Aztec  divinity,  whose  worship  drew  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  to  a  place  situate  a  league  from  Mexico. 
The  Spaniards  erected  a  chapel  on  that  spot,  under  tlie  invocation  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  and  by  this  means  the  worship  of  Tonantzin 
has  been  perpetuated  imder  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  God.  On  the 
Ist  of  the  year,  the  President  of  the  Republic  goes  in  great  state  to 
perform  his  devotions  in  this  sanctuary,  amid  the  &ncy-dre8s  dances  of 
the  natives,  which  are  observed  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  There 
is  also  the  feast  of  the  Indians,  as  likewise  that  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
they  are  postponed  till  another  day,  to  afford  greater  liberty  to  the 
natives. 

It  was  to  prove  the  apparition  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  that 
Sigisenza  and  Botturini,  and  afler  them  Veytia,  Gama,  and  Pichardo, 
undertook  their  researches  on  Mexican  antiquity. 

Malintzin  (captive)  represents  the  name  of  Mary  among  the  Mex- 
icans, who,  not  having  the  letter  R  in  their  language,  put  L  in  its  stead. 
This  word  generally  designates  a  yoimg  girl,  but  the  young  people  say 
ichpechtzin  (girl),  instead  of  Tonantzin  and  Malintzin. 
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Cctmpa  tihualla.  Nal  ompa  rUaya,* 

At  the   spot  from  whence   thou     I  was  going  there, 
comest, 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the 
tune  of  this  canticle,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  our  colleague  and  learned  friend  M.  Aubin. 

The  third  Indian  air  that  we  give  is  modem,  which 
can  be  easily  seen  by  the  final  measure,  which  is  not 
found  in  those  of  ancient  date.  The  song  which  ac- 
companied it  was  composed,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  M.  William  Simonise  of  Charleston,  in  honour  of  the 
beautiful  Anacoana,  or  the  Gblden  Flower,  who  was  so 
cruelly  and  unjustly  put  to  death  by  the  Spaniards  of 
Haiti,  whom  she  had  so  often  obliged.  The  air  we  re- 
produce on  the  following  page  conveys  rather  a  faithful 
idea  of  those  conceived  by  the  Eed  Skins,  as  clearly 
shown  by  the  repetitions  which  are  to  be  found  at  each 
phrase  and  at  each  measure  of  their  singular  songs. 

*  Nal  for  Nehuatl  is  a  veiy  curious  and  ancient  form. 
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Alh^ro. 


PIMO 


In  general  the  musical  conceptions  of  the  Eed  Skins  are 
merely  more  or  less  imaginary  and  imperfect  imitations  of 
those  harmonious  notes  in  which  nature  is  so  rich  in  the 
forests  and  soUtudes  of  the  New  World.  The  Indian 
pays  a  rehgious  attention  to  every  sound  that  strikes 
upon  his  ear ;  when  the  leaves  softly  shaken  by  the  evening 
breeze  seem  to  sigh  through  the  air,  or  when  the  tempest, 
bursting  forth  with  fury,  shakes  the  gigantic  trees  that 
crack  like  frail  reeds.  The  chirping  of  the  birds,  the  cry 
of  the  wild  beasts,  in  a  word,  aU  those  sweet,  grave,  or 
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imposing  voices  that  animate  the  wilderness,  are  so  many 
musical  lessons  which  he  easily  remembers. 

We  have  been  witness  to  one  of  these  sudden  inspira- 
tions whose  impulse  the  Indian  cannot  resist.  It  was 
during  one  of  those  long  winter  nights,  so  monotonous 
and  wearisome  in  the  woods.  We  were  in  a  wigwam 
which  afforded  us  but  miserable  shelter  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season.  The  storm  raged  without,  the 
tempest  roared  in  the  open  coxmtry,  the  wind  blew 
with  violence,  and  whistled  through  the  fissures  of  the 
cabin ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  prevented  us  from 
continuing  our  route.  Our  host  was  an  Indian  with 
sparkling  and  intelligent  eyes,  clad  with  a  certain 
degance,  and  wrapped  majestically  in  a  large  fur  cloak. 
Seated  close  to  the  fire,  which  cast  a  reddish  gleam 
through  the  interior  of  his  wigwam,  he  felt  himself  all 
at  once  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  imitate  the 
convulsions  of  nature,  and  to  sing  his  impressions.  So, 
taking  hold  of  a  drum  which  hung  near  his  bed,  he  beat 
a  slight  rolling,  resembling  the  distant  sounds  of  the 
approaching  storm ;  then,  raising  his  voice  to  a  shrill 
treble,  which  he  knew  how  to  soften  when  he  pleased,  he 
imitated  the  whistling  of  the  air,  the  creaking  of  the 
branches  dashing  against  one  another,  and  the  particular 
noise  produced  by  dead  leaves  when  accumulated  in  com- 
pact masses  on  the  ground.  By  degrees  the  rollings  of 
the  drum  became  more  frequent  and  louder,  the  chants 
more  sonorous  and  shrill,  and  at  last,  our  Indian  shrieked, 
howled,  and  roared  in  a  most  frightful  manner ;  he 
struggled,  and  struck  his  instrument  with  extraordinary 
rapidity:  it  was  a  real  tempest  to  which  nothing  was 
wanting,  not  even  the  dismal  howhng  of  the  dogs,  nor  the 

l2 
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bellowing  of  the  aflMghted  buffaloes.      One  could  not 
possibly  cany  farther  the  talent  of  imitation. 

The  tender  and  impassioned  feelings,  which  also  inspire, 
the  Eed  Skins,  exercise  their  musical  faculties  in  a  less  noisy 
and  much  softer  way.  We  allude  to  those  serenades  given 
by  the  young  men  to  their  betrothed.  Often,  when  the  son 
of  a  warrior  wishes  to  get  married,  he  takes  his  flute  and 
goes  at  night  towards  the  cabin  wherein  she  rests  whom 
he  has  chosen  for  his  future  spouse.  He  begins  by  playing 
a  melancholy  tune ;  then  he  sings  words  of  his  own  com- 
position which  enumerate  the  charms  of  his  beloved. 
He  compares  her  to  the  sweet  perfumes  of  the  wild 
flowers,  to  the  pure  water  that  flows  from  the  rocks,  to 
the  graceful  trees  of  the  forests,  and  to  the  verdant  banks 
of  the  river  in  which  she  bathes.  He  afterwards  promises 
her  a  long  series  of  happy  days  in  his  wigwam,  until  the 
hom-  when  they  should  depart  for  thfe  enchanted  prairies, 
where  joy  is  without  end.  When  the  songs  are  ended  he 
commences  with  airs  on  the  flute,  which  render  as  well  as 
possible  the  sentiments  that  animate  him. 

We  shall  choose,  from  among  a  great  number  of  these 
inspirations  that  have  become  popular  in  the  prairies,  the 
one  which  appears  to  us  to  characterise  the  most  perfectly 
the  love  chants  of  the  Indians  : — 


"  My  Dove's  eye,  listen  to  the  sound  of  my  flute ; 
Hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  songs,  it  is  my  voice. 
Do  not  blush,  all  thy  thoughts  are  known  to  me, 
I  have  my  magic  shield,  thou  canst  not  escape, 
I  shall  always  draw  thee  to  me,  even  shouldst  thou  be 
In  the  most  distant  isle,  beyond  the  great  lakes. 
I  am  mighty  by  my  strength  and  valour. 
Listen,  my  betrothed,  it  is  to  thy  heart  that  I  speak. 
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The  finest  bears  of  the  prairies  shall  become  my  prey, 

I  will  exchange  horses  for  necklaces ; 

Thy  moccasins  shall  be  covered  with  shining  beads. 

Fly  not  from  me ;   I  will  go  even  up  to  the  clouds  to  seek  thee. 

My  medicine  •  is  good  :  when  I  wish,  it  draws 

Abundance  either  from  heaven  or  from  the  earth. 

The  Great  Spirit  is  for  me,  my  betrothed ; 

Hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  songs,  it  is  my  voice." 

The  Indian  chants  are  generally  monotonous  recitations, 
stamped  with  a  vague  sadness  ;  kinds  of  wailings  in  a  minor 
key,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  translate  UteraUy  with- 
out mutilating  or  stripping  them  of  their  principal  interest. 
One  would  say  that  these  poor  children  of  the  soUtudes 
of  North  America  understand  how  sad,  isolated,  and  peri- 
lous is  this  Ufe  of  imcertainty,  where  a  day  of  abimdance 
and  happiness  is  often  without  a  morrow.  Suffering  is  to 
them  a  daily  bread  which  their  own  improvidence,  their 
strange,  simple,  childish  character,  and  the  injustice  of  the 
whites,  have  heaped  heavily  upon  them.  The  Indians  are 
not  heroes  of  romance,  who  bear  sorrow  stoically  without 
feeling  deeply  its  consequences.  Their  every-day  priva- 
tions, the  fatigues  they  go  through,  the  grief  they  endure, 
impart  to  their  nature  a  sombre  colour,  a  resigned  melan- 
choly, which  is  admirably  expressed  in  their  songs,  and 
particularly  in  the  modulation  of  those  notes  that  cannot 
be  rendered  by  a  Uteral  translation,  and  which  one  should 
hear  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  charm. 

When  several  warriors  return  from  an  unfruitful  chase, 
they  sometimes  console  themselves  for  their  ill  success 
by  singing  at  night,  round  the  fire  of  their  encampment, 
the  different  incidents  of  their  excursion ;  the  most  clever 

♦  An  allusion  to  the  medicine-bags,  or  amulets,  worn  by  the  Indians 
to  bring  on  rain  or  draw  game  to  them. 

1.3 
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of  the  group  extemporise  the  music  and  the  couplets,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  stanza  all  the  company  repeat  the  first 
or  the  first  two  verses  in  a  tone  full  of  languor  and  origi- 
nahty. 

When  by  chance  we  encamped  near  one  of  these 
groups,  and  perceived  in  the  distance  the  pale  ghmmer 
of  the  fire  round  which  the  Eed  Skins  were  seated; 
when  we  heard  amid  the  silence  of  night  those  manly 
and  plaintive  voices,  those  accents  which  the  distance 
rendered  pleasing  and  soft,  those  songs  accompanied 
by  the  regular  noise  of  the  solitary  rivulets  of  the 
prairies,  by  the  graceful  murmur  of  the  light  breeze  of 
night,  and  by  the  dew-drops  falling  through  the  foliage, 
we  felt  moved  and  overcome  with  sadness ;  these  chants 
of  sorrow  met  with  a  sympathetic  echo  in  our  soul,  and 
we  thought  of  the  misfortune  of  those  unhappy  people 
who  have  not,  like  us,  the  consolations  of  Christianity  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings. 

But  if  the  tone  scarcely  varies  in  some  of  the  musical 
compositions  of  the  Indians,  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  their  religious  hymns,  the  war  or  funeral  chants,  the 
allegories,  as  likewise  aU  the  Uttle  poems  sung  by  mothers 
over  the  cradle  of  their  infants  to  put  them  to  sleep  or  to 
divert  them.  All  these  songs  have  a  particular  stamp,  a 
distinctive  character,  a  local  wild  colour  like  the  coimtry 
wherein  they  took  birth. 

In  their  reUgious  compositions,  and  even  sometimes  in 
the  war-songs  and  in  those  of  the  chase,  there  is  no  unity 
in  the  theme.  Afterwards,  when  narration  and  description 
are  introduced  into  the  chants,  they  become  imperfect, 
disjoined,  and  unfinished ;  scarcely  is  an  idea  expressed 
when  it  is  interrupted  to  make  way  for  others  which  are 
equally  incomplete ;  yet  they  are  often  as  remarkable  as 
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they  are  fine,  but  you  wait  in  vain  for  their  conclusion. 
A  brief  allusion,  a  striking  symbol,  a  burst  of  passion,  the 
softest  sentiments,  energetic  inspirations,  all  follow  one 
another  like  so  many  different  parts,  quite  independent  of 
each  other,  and  without  regard  to  the  principal  subject ; 
the  link  that  joins  all  these  ideas  remains  in  the  singer's 
mind.  The  construction  and  flexibility  of  the  language 
are  most  favourable  for  this  sort  of  wild  improvisation, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  translate  it,  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  preserve  its  original  character. 

The  great  sources  from  whence  the  Indians  derive  their 
inspirations  are  the  clouds,  the  thunder,  the  sun,  the  tem- 
pests, the  prairies,  and  a  few  favourite  animals  whose  habits 
they  love  to  recall.  But  these  descriptions  are  merely 
allusions  that  sometimes  border  upon  genius,  displaying 
great  conceptions,  and  an  admirable  and  very  elevated 
choice  of  expressions.  Unfortunately,  they  are  but  mas- 
terly strokes,  which  are  not  sustained,  and  disappear 
in  the  depths  of  thought  without  receiving  any  develop- 
ment. 

The  sacred  or  rehgious  chants  seem  at  first  to  be  inco- 
herent and  fantastic.  Generally  speaking,  the  second 
stanza  appears  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  first,  and 
the  sound  which  unites  them,  when  there  is  one,  remains 
in  the  singer's  mind.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  con- 
ceptions of  this  kind  are  only  sung  during  a  dance  or  a 
rehgious  ceremony,  and  the  actors  in  this  ceremony  or 
tliis  dance  complete,  or,  better  still,  translate  by  their 
gestures  and  mimic  acting  the  sense  which  we  otherwise 
would  not  understand ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  these 
hymns  are  merely  the  accompaniment  of  a  dramatic  scene. 
We  have  found  nothing  of  this  kind  so  extraordinary,  so 
fanciful,  and  so  mysterious,  as  the  chants  that  are  customary 

I.  4 
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among  the  Ottawa  doctors  during  the  reception  of  a  can- 
didate who  has  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  *. 

The  chants  begin  with  the  following  recitative  of  the 
candidate,  who  is  outside  the  medicine  cabin  wherein  the 
old  doctors  are  assembled : — 

'^  Monedou  singomid  ahtoudauming  Niaupinndigay. 
You  have  heard  1    I  aihall  enter  into  the  Great  Spirit*8  lodge. 
Nxaaoumouzhug  ouicumninay  ozhhtbogguizi  ouiguiouaoun  nipinndigay, 
I  always  liked  what  I  looked  fi>r  —  I  am  going  into  the  lodge  of  the 
new  green  leaves." 

When  he  has  entered  the  lodge,  he  sings  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  drum, — 

*'^  Nimcumtctau  anego  nekaaunn. 
Mj  friends,  I  will  give  you  a  share. 

Wigutomumm  pinndigay  kekaaunn  inctoun  saingoun  ohouaon. 
I  enter  the  bath,  I  breathe,  my  brave  brother. 
Niwihaoiigwino  niunh(wugwi7io  nosanikaaun, 
I  desire  to  cany  that,  my  father,  my  friend. 
Aounuaouninay  {hia)  pashikotuioukauzi  kmittigomifuumn  ktouttaausk- 

kaounaou. 
What !  my  life,  my  only  tree  I  f  we  dance  around  thee. 
Ninngcum  Wdboumonaou  azhiaaun  kaaushigowid  ashtaoun. 
I  desire  to  see  appearing  what  has  grown,  I  wish  to  see  it. 
Kivntcumguizhig  noundawa  monedo, 

I  hear  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  all  around  the  circle  of  heaven. 
Wabena  mittigo  (bis)  nintmi  kaougo  (bis). 
The  tree  of  the  Waheno  (of  the  orgies)  dances. 
Naouhaov/n  aguizhiga  pemoussautounaaun  guizhiga, 
I  have  walked  over  half  the  sky. 

*  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  reproduced  in  his  Kekenouinn  of  the  Midaouinn 
and  Jesaukaauinn,  the  hieroglyphical  pictography  from  whence  this 
mysterious  representation  was  taken.  We  shall  merely  cite  the  Ottawa 
text,  with  the  translation. 

f  The  aspirant  evidently  alludes  to  the  tree  of  the  Wabeno,  which 
signifies  revelling  orgies. 
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Kaougaougiouaou  innouagaoun  ooaymigwanniaoun, 
I  mug  the  crow  that  wears  the  feathers  of  the  brave. 
Nipinndigay  (bis)  kiouigioucumn  (bis). 
I  desire  to  enter  your  lodge." 

One  easily  sees  that  these  couplets  are  the  indications 
of  the  different  phases  of  the  ceremony,  or  of  the  pro- 
bations through  which  the  candidate  has  to  pass,  rather 
than  a  song,  properly  so  called.  The  aspirant  to  the  title 
of  doctor,  magician,  priest,  as  likewise  the  veterans  who 
receive  him  into  their  fraternity,  sing  the  various  parts  in 
a  uniform  tone  alternately,  and  accompany  themselves 
with  the  drum  and  raquettes.  If  one  did  not  know  that 
magic  and  emblematical  mysticism  played  a  great  part  in 
these  sorts  of  ceremonies,  on  hearing  such  strange  and 
incoherent  chajats  one  would  be  inclined  to  fancy  himself 
in  presence  of  a  band  of  madmen. 

As  regards  poetical  composition,  the  hunter's  songs 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding  ones ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  composed  of  detached  phrases  or  stanzas 
without  the  least  connexion,  referring  to  the  animals  they 
hope  to  kiU,  to  the  influence  or  the  relations  of  the  spirits 
with  the  magic  science  which  will  assure  the  success  of 
the  chase,  and  finally  to  whatever  each  individual  sees 
or  fancies  he  sees  in  the  sky  and  on  the  earth  as  a  good 
omen.  The  hunters  generally  commence  these  songs 
at  the  moment  of  departure;  they  are  kinds  of  adieu 
addressed  to  the  tribe  to  encourage  those  who  remain  in 
the  village  suffering  more  or  less  from  hunger  till  the 
return  of  the  expedition.  The  solos  are  always  reserved 
for  the  best  improvisator  of  the  company,  and  his  com- 
panions join  in  the  burden  of  the  song,  which  is  taken 
from  the  first  couplet  or  from  the  preceding  verse.  We 
win  cite  one  of  these  songs  belonging  to  the  Pawnees, 
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conforming  ourselves  as  much  as  po&sible  to  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words : — 

"  HUNTER'S  SONO. 

I  am  loaded  with  the  gifts  of  t^e  Great  Spirit. 
(Burden)  Great  Spirit,  Great  Spirit.* 
I  shall  go  into  the  forests  and  the  great  prairies, 
I  will  kill  beai's,  antelopes,  and  buffaloes, 
•   Because  my  medicine-bag  f  is  powerful. 

The  thunderbolt  is  at  my  command,  when  I  wish ; 

My  arrow  has  gone  through  the  war  eagle's  head  ; 

I  have  pierced  the  elk^s  heart  through  and  through ; 

My  lance  has  killed  the  grey-skin  bear. 

The  snow  sinks  beneath  the  nimble  feet  of  the  prudent  buck. 

The  Great  Spirit  sees  me,  his  eye  is  ever  open. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  the  limpid  spring  gushes  from  the  bowels 

of  the  earth ; 
At  my  call  rain  falls  from  the  sky. 
See,  my  friends,  how  laden  I  am  with  booty." 

This  example  will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  hunt- 
ing-songs ;  and  as  the  same  kind  of  poetry  is  to  be  found 
in  every  tribe,  they  would  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
exact  copies  of  the  same  text. 

The  warriors'  songs  are  less  mysterious,  or,  rather,  less 
incoherent.  The  music  is  not  so  monotonous,  but  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  words,  which  are  fiill  of  energy, 
vigour,  and  striking  pictures.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ima- 
gination no  longer  strays  in  the  vague  regions  of  a  super- 
stitious mysticism,  and  that  it  rests  on  something  fixed, 
positive,  serious.  The  phrases  are  better  connected,  the 
ideas  are  more  clear  and  less  detached ;  they  go  straight 
to  the  object,  and  without  deviating  much  firom  the  sub- 

•  This  burden  is  repeated  in  chorus  afler  each  verse. 

f  A  sort  of  amulet  that  the  Red  Skins  always  cany  about  them. 
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ject.  The  Eed  Skins'  war-songs  proceed  according  to 
the  fashion  of  idle  country  school-boys,  taking  the  longest 
route,  but  never  stopping  save  to  pick  a  flower  from 
the  bush  on  the  road-side,  or  catch  a  passing  butter- 
fly. Some  of  these  songs  serve  as  a  call  to  combat ;  the 
others  are  sung  at  the  moment  of  departure. 

A  chief  of  a  tribe,  not  having  a  permanent  army  at  his 
command,  is  obhged  to  have  recourse  to  voluntary  enlist- 
ment whenever  he  wishes  to  declare  war  against  a  hostile 
tribe.  Then,  through  the  medium  of  couriers,  whom  he 
sends  to  every  lodge  and  village  of  his  nation,  he  assembles 
all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  after  which,  in  a 
preparatory  ceremony,  he  extemporises  a  few  stanzas  of 
Hvely  energetic  poetry,  which  he  sings  with  fiery  enthu- 
siasm, gesticulating  and  accompanying  himself  with  the 
drum  and  raquettes.  The  auditors'  imagination  is  gra- 
dually excited  by  all  they  hear ;  they  become  animated 
with  the  warlike  ardour  of  their  chieftain,  and  generally 
finish  by  enlisting  en  masse  to  fight  and  die  imder  his 
command.  The  finest  song  of  this  kind  known  is  the  one 
the  celebrated  Onaoubogie,  a  Chippeway  chief,  sang  be- 
fore and  after  a  great  victory  which  he  had  gained  over 
the  Sioux,  the  Foxes,  and  the  Sacs.  We  here  reproduce 
it  at  full  length :  — 


"  Hearken  to  my  voice,  you  brave  heroes  I 
The  day  is  coming  when  our  warriors 
Will  fidl  upon  our  cowardly  enemies. 
My  heart  bums  with  a  just  vengeance 
Against  the  cruel  and  treacherous  race 
Of  the  Sioux,  the  Foxes,  and  the  Sacs, 
Here,  my  breast  is  covered  with  blood  ! 
Behold  I  behold  the  wounds  caused  by  the  conflict  I 
Moimtains  t  tremble  at  my  cries ! 
I  fight,  I  strike,  I  kill. 
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But  where  are  my  enemies  ?  they  are  dying ; 

They  fly  in  the  prairie  like  foxes ; 

They  tremble  like  the  leaves  during  a  tempest. 

Perfidious  dogs !  you  have  burnt  our  children. 

We  will  hunt  during  five  wintei*s, 

And  we  shall  mourn  for  our  massacred  waniors 

Until  our  youths,  having  become  men, 

Shall  be  instructed  for  war ; 

Then  will  our  days  end  like  those  of  our  fathers. 

You  are  no  more,  noble  warriors  I  You  are  gone, 

My  brother,  my  companion,  my  firiend. 

To  the  path  of  death,  where  all  the  brave  go ; 

But  we  live  to  avenge  you. 

And  we  will  die  as  died  our  ancestors." 

All  the  war-songs  intoned  by  the  Eed  Skins  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  departure  or  of  battle  are  stamped  with 
that  vigour  of  style,  that  choice  of  wild  ideas  and  expres- 
sions, that  appeal  to  all  the  sentiments  of  bravery  and 
honour,  which  one  cannot  refrain  from  admiring  in  the 
stanzas  we  have  just  cited.  The  musical  inspiration  in 
these  circumstances  gives  way  before  the  poetic  inspira- 
tion. The  sonorous  melody  of  the  compound  words, 
the  briUiant  energy  of  thought,  the  skill  and  cleverness 
with  which  the  improvisator  handles  his  language,  stir 
up,  animate,  and  excite  the  passions  of  his  auditory  in  a 
much  more  effectual  manner  than  could  be  obtained  by 
the  finest  modulations  of  a  rhythmed  music.  Here  is 
one  of  these  songs  translated  from  the  Ojibbeway :  — * 

"  WAR-SONO. 

Hearken  to  my  cries,  birds  of  war,  I  am  preparing  a  feast  for  you  I 
Oh  !  that  I  had  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  to  fall  on  my  enemies ! 

•  We  have  found  almost  similar  songs  in  American  works  on  the 
Indians,  which  shows  that  the  style  and  the  expressions  are  almost  the 
same  among  all  the  tribes  of  North  America. 
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I  share  in  the  cmel  impatience  of  its  talons ;  I  shall  follow  its  soar. 
I  have  consecrated  mj  body  to  the  spirit  of  combat ;  I  grow  mouldy 
from  inaction. 

"  Like  the  war  eagle,  I  shall  traverse  the  lines  of  mj  enemies ; 
My  tomahawk  and  my  lance  shall  be  steeped  in  their  blood. 
Behold,  my  friends,  what  floats  before  my  cabin, 
It  is  the  hair  of  the  vanquished  I  have  slain. 

"  O  you  young  warriors :  look  with  fury  at  the  battle-field, 
Dash  forward,  strike,  kill,  it  is  the  day  of  vengeance. 
Fear  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  dead, 
For  even  then  your  name  will  be  covered  with  glory." 


Let  us  now  pass  to  another  kind  of  poetry,  the  nature 
of  which  is  less  wild.  On  seeing  how  proud  an  Indian 
mother  is  of  the  cradle  that  she  has  fabricated,  arranged, 
and  ornamented  with  so  much  care  for  her  infant,  one 
may  easily  judge  of  the  greatness  of  her  maternal  love. 
It  is  this  same  love,  so  deeply  felt  in  the  deserts  of  the  New 
World,  which  inspires  the  young  mother  to  compose  those 
songs  fiill  of  tenderness  to  lull  her  baby  to  sleep.  These 
chants,  it  is  true,  are  monotonous ;  the  words  are  simple, 
but  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  poesy  of  the  heart  are 
not  without  charm.  They  resemble  more  or  less  the 
romances  or  lullabies  which  are  sung  for  the  same  purpose 
in.  all  civilised  countries.  The  very  same  words  are  often 
to  be  found,  as  if  nature  had  but  one  language  in  every 
dime.  The  inflections  of  the  voice  in  these  chants  are 
much  softer  and  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  might  be 
expected  from  barbarous  and  rude  idioms.  In  the  vil- 
lages, as  in  the  forests,  when  the  child  wishes  to  sleep,  its 
mother  suspends  the  cot  in  which  it  hes  to  a  beam  or  to  a 
branch ;  she  then  rocks  it  to  and  fro,  singing  a  song  which 
is  either  extemporised  or  become  popular  from  habit 
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We  give  the  one  that  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  model 
from  which  all  the  others  have  been  more  or  less  copied. 
The  literal  translation  being  impossible,  we  are  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  reproducing  the  sense,  and  not 
word  for  word,  of  the  original :  — 

''  Balance,  balance,  thou  pretty  cot ; 
Roll  on,  roU  on,  aerial  wave ; 
Sleep,  sleep,  babj,  sleep,  sleep, 
For  thy  mother  watches  over  thee ; 
It  is  she  who  will  ever  rock  thee ; 
Sleep,  sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

"  Little  darling,  thou  art  thy  mother's  love, 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  child,  sleep,  sleep ; 
Tiny  cradle,  balance,  balance. 
Rock  my  babe  near  me ; 
Sweet  darling,  do  not  weep. 
For  thy  mother  watches  over  thee. 

''  Roll  on,  roll  on,  aerial  wave, 
Gently  rock  my  sleeping  babe ; 
His  mother  is  near  him  watching 
That  he  may  not  be  alone. 
Wave  in  the  air,  thou  pretty  cot ; 
Wave,- wave,  sweet  little  child." 

What  constitutes  the  principal  charm  of  this  poetry, 
without  speaking  of  the  sentiments  of  maternal  affection 
which  it  contains,  is  the  musical  beauty  of  the  Indian 
words  repeated  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  French  language 
that  could  be  compared  to  them. 

The  Eed  Skins  have  also  fables,  the  moral  sense  of 
which  is  fuU  of  deUcacy  and  wit,  and  which  La  Fontaine 
himself  would  not  disown.  These  fables  naturally  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  primitive  character  imparted  to  them  by 
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their  wild  origin;  nevertheless,  civilised  men  might,  just 
as  well  as  the  Eed  Skins,  derive  profit  from  the  lessons 
contained  in  these  Indian  fictions.  One  can  judge  of 
them  from  the  following  example :  — 

"  On  a  winter's  day  a  famished  lynx  perceived  a  hare 
seated  on  a  rock,  the  summit  of  which  the  lynx  could 
not  attain.  So,  addressing  himself  to  the  hare,  he  said  : 
'  Onabous^,  Onabous^,  come  down,  my  little  white  one,  I 
wish  to  speak  to  thee.'  '  Oh,  no,'  repUed  the  hare,  '  I 
am  afraid  of  you,  and  my  mother  told  me  never  to  speak 
to  strangers.'  '  You  are  very  handsome,'  answered  the 
lynx,  '  and  very  obedient  to  your  parents,  but  you  must 
know  that  I  am  one  of  your  cousins ;  I  want  to  send  a 
messenger  to  yoiu:  cabin ;  so  come  down  a^nd  see  me.' 
The  hare,  quite  flattered  at  hearing  itself  called  handsome, 
descended  from  the  rock,  and  was  at  once  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  lynx." 

We  shall  here  add  a  satire*  which  the  Indian  mothers 
sometimes  sing  to  their  children,  when  they  are  able  to 
comprehend  it,  as  also  a  little  poem  that  the  Algonquins 
hum  while  at  play  : — 

"  THE  KITE  AND  THE  EAGLE. 
,    A  Satire  against  cowards  who  boast  when  there  is  no  danger. 

THE  KITE. 

I  fly,  I  fly  very  high, 
I  alone,  I  disdain  the  air 
Until  I  reach  the  aky, 
As  if  suspended  by  a  hair. 


*  These  two  little  pieces  are  cited  by  Mr.  Schoolcrafl:,  in  one  of  his 
works  printed  at  BujB^o,  in  1851. 
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The  eagle,  looking  down,  answers  with  an  air  of  contempt : 

Who  is  it  that  ascends  to  the  heavens  ? 

Who  is  the  one  whose  tongue  cackles, 

And  who  suspends  himself  above  the  stormy  clouds  ? 

Who  is  it  that  flies  so  high  7 

The  kite  replies  in  a  feeble  and  trembling  voice : 

It  is  the  Great  Khakaki,* 

Who,  I  had  supposed,  must  have  flown  to  that  height 

To  be  able  to  see  into  the  heavens, 

When  the  dawn  b^ins  to  awaken. 

The  eagle  cannot  refrain  from  replying  with  scorn  : 

I  despise  you  all,  you  babbling  folks. 
How  often  have  I  passed  close  to  you. 
When  my  great  wings,  powerful  and  light, 
Arose  in  the  air  where  the  thunder  rolls  ! 
You  could  not  dare,  with  your  feeble  pinions. 
Ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  celestial  hills." 

"THE  FIRE-FLY. 

Fire-fly,  thou  brilliant  little  thing, 

Shine  upon  my  couch,  list  to  my  song ; 

Give  me  thy  light  whilst  thou  fliest  around  me. 

That  I  may  lie  down  gaily  and  sing. 

Shed  thy  light  upon  me,  as  thou  fliest  ovei*  the  grass, 

"Tiat  I  may  sleep  happy  and  content. 

Come,  fire-fly,  come,  thou  tiny  one ; 

When  I  awake  I  shall  give  thee  a  feast ; 

Come,  pretty  %ht,  that  flies  when  I  sing. 

Brilliant  little  fairy,  thou  queen  of  the  night. 

Come  when  I  dance,  thou  shalt  be  my  companion  ; 

Come,  I  will  pay  thee  with  a  song." 

It  is  known  that  the  Indians  have  placed  heaven  and 
earth,  the  forests,  the  water,  in  short  all   the  creation 

*  A  secondary  spirit. 
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under  the  safeguard  of  some  special  divinity,  who  protects 
or  animates  them ;  the  animals,  the  breeze  that  blows,  the 
water  that  murmurs,  the  thunder  that  rolls,  become,  owing 
to  the  poetic  imagination  of  the  savages,  inteUigent  beings, 
having  a  certain  influence  over  the  events  of  human  life, 
and  speaking  the  language  of  the  Divinity.  We  will  illus- 
trate this  custom  by  two  well-known  songs,  which  breathe 
all  the  original  perfume  of  the  Indian  conceptions,  * 

<<TH£  FROO   IN   SPRIKO. 

^'  Enveloped  in  his  snowj  mantle,  see  the  White  Spirit 
Who  from  the  height  of  heaven  oppresses  our  breath. 
Heavily  and  coldlj  on  the  frozen  earth 
The  White  Spirit  oppresses  us ;  he  chills  us  severely. 

*'  Alas  I  you  are  so  cold,  so  cold.     Cease,  cease  then, 
Brilliant  spirit,  whom  Monedo  sends  down  from  heaven, 
Cease  to  oppress  us,  and  return  to  the  sky; 
For,  once  thou  hast  left,  se^wun  (the  spring)  will  come  back," 

"the  falcon's  song. 

"  The  falcon  turns  its  head  rapidly  round, 
To  look  at  the  sky  that  it  leaves  behind  it. 
The  messenger-eagle  of  the  celestial  spirits 
Brings  here  below  the  orders  of  the  Great  Master ; 
And,  looking  around  in  his  fearful  flight, 
His  eyes  dive  to  the  confines  of  the  earth, 
His  eyes  dart  forth  light,  and  his  beak  threatens  us. 
Messenger-eagle,  why  dost  thou  turn  thy  head  so  7  *' 

Of  course  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  Indian  text 
word  for  word,  but  we  have  preserved  the  exact  sense  with- 
out seeking  to  embellish  it  with  the  complements  used  by 

*  We  believe  that  the  first  was  translated  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and 
the  second  by  Mr  James  Biley. 

VOL.   n.  M 
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the  American  translators.  It  only  now  remains  for  us  to 
speak  of  the  death-chant  which  the  Indians  are  in  the 
habit  of  singing,  when,  in  the  fiill  liberty  of  their  faculties, 
they  are  about  to  die  (generally  speaking)  of  a  violent 
death,  either  by  suicide  or  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy. 
This  chant  is  always  an  improvisation,  dictated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  occasioned  it.  It  is  more  or  less 
long  and  pathetic,  according  to  the  genius  that  inspires  it, 
and  the  sentiments  by  which  it  is  animated.  There  are 
but  few  now  preserved  in  the  American  solitudes.  Why 
we  do  not  know,  for  not  only  are  they  fine  in  themselves, 
but  they  also  contain  many  useful  lessons.  It  is  true  that 
the  savages  do  not  wish  to  remember  or  to  propagate 
the  insults  with  which  they  pxe  upbraided  by  the  victims 
whom  they  sacrifice  to  their  vengeance,  but  those  chants 
which  the  Indians  cause  to  resound  on  the  borders  of  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  forests,  at  the  moment  when  the  grave  is 
opening  before  them,  contain  nothing  that  could  outrage 
their  pride.  We  will  only  recall  the  one  sung  by  An- 
pe-tu-sa-parouinn,  the  young  Indian  woman  whose  me- 
lancholy story  we  recorded  in  our  descriptions,  and  who, 
distracted  and  heartbroken  at  having  been  abandoned  by 
her  husband,  embarked  in  a  canoe  with  her  baby,  and 
allowed  herself  to  perish  in  the  St.  Anthony  Falls.  When 
she  saw  that  the  current  carried  off  her  firail  skiff,  and  that 
all  hope  of  life  was  lost,  she  rose,  holding  her  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  began  to  sing  in  a  solemn  and  sad  air  the 
following  words : — 

**  It  was  for  him  whom  I  solely  cherished  with  all  the  love  of  my  heart, 
It  was  for  him  that  I  joyfully  prepared  the  freshly  killed  game,  and 

l^t  my  cabin  was  so  daintily  bedecked ; 
It  was  for  him  that  I  tanned  the  skin  of  the  noble  stag,  and  that  I 

embroidered  the  moccasins  which  adorned  his  feet. 
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Eyeiy  day  at  sunrise  I  anxiously  awaited  the  return  of  him  whom  I 

loved. 
My  heart  beat  with  joy  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  steps  of  my  brave 

liimtaman; 
He  would  throw  down  his  load  at  the  door  of  my  cabin,  — •  it  was  a 

deer,  and  I  would  hasten  to  prepare  it  for  the  repast. 
My  heart  was  attached  to  my  spouse,  and  to  me  his  love  was  more 

than  all  the  world, 
But  he  has  forsaken  me  for  another,  and  now  life  has  become  a  bur- 
then to  me,  which  I  can  no  longer  support ; 
My  child  is  also  a  source  of  grief  to  my  heart ;  for  he  is  so  like  him. 
How  can  I  endure  hfe  when  all  its  moments  are  so  cruel  and  poignant 

to  mel 
I  have  elevated  my  voice  towards  the  Master  of  Life ;  I  have  besought 

Him  to  take  back  the  life  He  had  given  me,  for  I  wish  for  it  no 

longer. 
I  am  going  on  with  the  cxurent  that  carries  me  off,  and  that  will 

satisfy  my  desires  and  my  prayers. 
I  see  the  water  foaming,  I  see  it  gush  forth  impetuously,  it  shall  be 

my  shroud. 
I  hear  the  deep  murmurs  of  the  gulf, — it  is  my  funeral  song.     Fare* 

well  I  ferewell  I  " 

These  different  translations  convey  a  rather  just  idea  of 
the  variety  of  the  poetic  style  among  the  Indians,  as  also 
the  facihty,  energy,  and  grace,  with  which  they  treat  on 
divers  subjects,  and  express  their  thoughts  and  impressions 
by  means  of  languages  that  are  poor  in  themselves.  All 
those  chants,  distinct  from  one  another,  have  a  special 
character  suited  to  each  of  them,  and  manifest  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  power  of  conception  and  a  fertile  originahty. 
This  Uterature  of  the  wilderness,  buried,  as  it  were,  in 
unknown  soUtudes,  only  requires,  in  order  to  be  elevated  to 
the  height  of  some  of  our  best  European  productions,  the 
development  that  could  be  given  to  it  by  a  skillful  hand, 
an  enlightened  intelligence,  and  a  superior  mind ;  by  one, 
in  short,  who  would  know  how  to  work  a  mine  so  precious 
in  every  respect. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

VOCABULARIES   OF  NORTH-AMERICAN   LANGUAGES. 

The  vocabulaiies  we  here  publish  will  be  found  of 
special  interest  and  value  to  the  public  in  general,  and 
to  ethnographers  in  particular,  as  they  will  be  able  to  see 
by  them  the  difference  that  exists  among  the  Indian 
languages,  even  for  the  same  word.  In  order  to  give  the 
best  possible  idea  of  the  pronunciation,  we  must  first 
describe  the  powers  of  the  vowels,  which  are  as  follows : — 

a  is  sounded  as  in  father ; 
e  ,j         as  in  met ; 

t  „         as  in  marine ; 

o  „         as  in  note; 

a         „  as  in  mud; 

u         „         as  mjlute. 

It  wiU  be  found,  however,  that  the  sound  of  u^  or  Eng- 
lish 00^  is  often  denoted,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
a  syllable,  by  the  combination  ou. 

at  has  the  sound  of  the  t  in  line ; 
ow  is  sounded  as  in  the  word  now  ; 

g  is  always  hard,  as  in  go  ; 
ch  or  tch  is  sounded  like  ch  in  churchy  or  tch  in  witch ; 
qu  is  pronounced  as  in  queen ; 

h'  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes  a  rerj  strong  aspiration. 

«'  prefixed  shows  that  the  word  begins  with  a  sharp  hissing  sound ; 

t'  prefixed  shows  that  the  tongue  is  to  be  pressed  forcibly  against  the 
teeth. 
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We  deem  it  expedient  to  inform  our  readers  that  this 
vocabulary  has  given  us  vast  trouble  in  respect  of  the 
orthography  of  the  words  ;  for  the  American  authors  that 
we  have  consulted  do  not  agree  among  themselves,  any 
more  than  they  agree  with  us,  as  to  the  mode  of  writing 
the  Indian  languages :  this  can  be  easily  conceived,  when 
we  consider  that  there  are  sounds  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  render  with  the  alphabetical  characters.  In 
this  nomenclature  'of  the  words  that  are  most  frequently 
used  in  the  deserts,  we  have  only  sought  to  reproduce,  as 
exactly  as  possible,  the  value  of  the  sounds,  without  having 
the  presumption  to  give  out  our  pronunciation  as  the 
best  It  has  been  said  of  languages  in  general,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  the  country  where  they  are  spoken  to 
be  able  to  learn  them  correctly ;  this  can  be  more  truly 
said  of  the  Indian  languages  than  of  those  of  the  civilised 
nations,  for  the  former  are  too  imperfectly  known  to  be 
acquired  by  means  of  an  incomplete  grammar  or  dic- 
tionary, which  never  can  convey  a  tho!rough  knowledge 
of  them. 

For  notes  (1),  (2),  (3),  &q.,  in  tihe  following  tables,  see 
p.  189. 
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Great  Spirit 

Evil  Spirit. 

Man. 

Bladc-feet  (1). 

Cristeooom. 

Qzistecoom  sah. 

Matape. 

Cahuilo      »    . 

Hem'nok. 

Te'  0  luv  el. 

Na'  ha  nes. 

Cayuga .    ,    . 

Nijo. 

0  ne  800  no. 

Nazina. 

Chactas  (2)     . 

Chitolcaka. 

Shi  lorn'  bish  ok  pu'  lo. 

Ha'tak. 

Cherokee    .    . 

Ouna  lah  nunghe. 

Askina. 

Askaga. 

Chinook     .    . 

•        •        •        ■ 

t        •        .        . 

Tkhlekala. 

Comanche  (8) 

TahapL 

(8)        .        .        . 

Doa'  nath  puk  . 

• 

Dacota  .    .    . 

Wakon  shecha. 

Wakon  tonka. 

■        ■        • 

1 

Delaware   »    . 

Ei  she  a  la  muc^cong. 

Math  tan'  to. 

Lenno. 

Hueco  (4)  .    . 

Eid  i  ash'  i  kitz. 

•        •ft 

To'  de  hit*. 

Eioway      .    . 

Pu^a  Sim. 

Dow'  0  ki  L 

Ei  an'  i. 

Mandan      .    . 

Mah  ho  peneta. 

Mahho  penekheta. 

Numan  kosh. 

Menomonee 

Ee  sha  monajto. 

Ma  chay  a  way  tok. 

E  nain  niew. 

Miami   .    .     . 

Ka  she  he  we  ah. 

Ma  cha  ma  na  to. 

La  neah  kea. 

Mojave  .    .    . 

Matevil. 

•        •        1        . 

Ipah. 

Mohawk     .    . 

Ni  yoh. 

One  soh  ro  no. 

Rong  we. 

Navajo  (5) 

Bos. 

Da  dith'  hal. 

Hust  tkin. 

Nez-Perc^     • 
Ojibbway  (6) 

A                                   ■                                   A                                  ft 

s               •                •               • 

Hama. 
In  nin  eh. 

■                       ■                        p                       ■ 

Monedo. 

V                           V                            *                           V 

Mah  che  mon  e  do. 

Oneida  •    •    . 

Lo  nee. 

Onish  uh  lo  nuh. 

Long  we. 

Onondaga  .    . 

Ha  wa  ne  uh. 

Onish  onk  na  in  nuk. 

Haing  we. 

Oflage    .    .    . 

Ouah  kon  dah. 

•        •        ■        « 

Neka. 

Pima     .    .    . 

•        •        ■        • 

•        •        •        • 

Hoo  it  ah. 

Qnerds  .    •    . 

Suxch  a  nuch. 

ShuVa  chup. 

Hahch'  tse. 

Riocaree     .    . 

Tewa  rooh  teh. 

Ea  ke  wa  rooh  teh. 

•        .        ■ 

• 

Shawnee    •    . 

Ou  wis^  i  man  i  toh. 

Match'  i  man  i  toh. 

n  le  ni'. 

Shejenne    «    . 

Ahamah  ve  ho. 

•        ■        •        • 

Ha  tan. 

TuBcarora   .    . 

Ye  wimni  yoh. 

Eatick  uhrazhu. 

... 

. 

Yiima  (7)  ,    . 

Coocoomah  at. 

Mas  tam  hove. 

E  patch. 

Zuiii.    .    .    . 

0'  na  wil  li. 

Tfih'  u  we. 

Ot'si. 
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WomAD. 

Boy. 

Girl. 

Father. 

Ah  ke  ea. 

Sah  komape. 

Ahkeoquoin. 

Lijinan. 

Ni'  kil. 

Ee'at 

I'  nis  maL 

Ne'na 

Kong  hegh  tie. 

Ak  saa. 

Ex  aa. 

I  ha  ni. 

Oho'  JO. 

Ul  la  nak'  nL 

Ul  la  tek.     ■ 

Pke. 

Ageyung. 

Atsatsa. 

Ayayutza. 

TkhlakeL 

Tkhlkaakus. 

Tkhlalekh. 

Tkhlutklam. 

Wai'  ith  puk. 

Tu'  i  nuth  puk. 

Teith'  tuch  te  wai' 
ith  pfik. 

Ni  ah'  puk. 

We  e  on. 

Okee  chin  cha. 

Wee  chin  cha. 

Hque'  i. 

Pi  lai  e'  chit. 

Quai'  chitz. 

Nu'iib. 

Cah'  he  ic. 

Wex'  e  ki. 

Chad'  ax  e  ki. 

Tad' da 

Mayi'. 

Tu  quoia 

Mah'  ton. 

Tow  wath  tow  i. 

Meha. 

Sook  numohk. 

Sook  meha 

Subyoma-he'. 

Me  ta  mo. 

Ah  paynee  shah. 

Kay  kaw. 

Non  nainh. 

Me  taim  sah. 

Kwe  we  sah. 

Kwa  nan  swah. 

No  saw. 

Sin  jax. 

Hu  mar. 

Mes  a  haitz. 

Niqui  ocha 

Yong  we. 

Rax  aa. 

Kax  aa 

Rakeu  i  ha 

Eflt  sannL 

Eflhki. 

Et'  tei. 

Shize  ec 

Aiat 

Haswal. 

Pitin. 

Ekwai. 

Kwe  we  zais. 

E  kwa  zais. 

No  say. 

Yong  we  e. 

Tiakt  sah  yek  sab. 

Tiakt  sah  yek  sah  (9). 

Lake  nee  ha 

Wa  thoon  wix  sna 

Huk  sa  ha. 

Ix  e  saha 

Kne  hah. 

Onako. 

Shinzo  shinga. 

Shema  shinga 

Oo  ooye. 

Ah'  lay. 

Chnrche  o. 

Hoo  ik  utz. 

Co'  i  yo  i. 

I  0  wus. 

Ma'  sitch. 

U'mo. 

Sapat. 

Wee'nahtch. 

Soo  nahtch. 

S'  squaw  o  wah'. 

S'  sque  lai  thi  thah. 

S' squaw  the  e  thah'. 

No  thah'. 

Hae  o. 

Ki  kuna. 

Ha  bee  Id  kun  nee. 

Ne  0  ee. 

Kau  nuh  wuh. 

Kunzookwher. 

Seenyack. 

Uermui. 

Meser  hai. 

Loth  mo  cul.' 

Okia. 

Sa  ba  ki. 

E'  lesh  to  M. 

Ta'  chu. 
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Mother. 

Chief. 

Warrior. 

Blftck-feet  .     . 

No  crist. 

Nina. 

Mah  taee. 

Cahuilo .     .     . 

Ne'  yih. 

Net'  i. 

Wir  nit 

Cayuga  .     .     . 

Ik  no  ha. 

Agh  se  an  e  wa  ne. 

Oa  ge  ag  eh  ta. 

Chactas.     .     . 

Ish'  ke. 

Mi'  ko. 

Tfiflh'  ka. 

Cherokee    .     . 

.        .        •        • 

Ou  gun  gweynke. 

.        .        •        • 

Chinook.     .     . 

Tkhlianaa. 

Tkhlekakamanan. 

Atkhlakaukau. 

Comanche  .     . 

Nibi'  a. 

Tek'  huen  e  wup. 

Na'  bi  te  cot. 

Dacota  .    .    . 

»        .        .        • 

We  chaaha  on  tapeka. 

Oeet  e  ka. 

Delaware    .     . 

Gai  ez. 

Saki'  ma. 

Ski'  no. 

Uueoo    .    .    . 

Ataxia. 

E'  ker  quaah. 

E  de  ar"  te  da. 

Ejoway .    .    . 

Coh. 

Tangu''  a. 

Ten  con. 

Mandan .    .     . 

Nahd. 

Humahagahi. 

Kahrokanarehofih. 

Menomonee     . 

Ne  ke  ah. 

Oh  kay  mowe. 

Nainh  now  way  towe. 

Miami    .     .     . 

Nin  yea. 

Ke  mawh. 

Ma  me  kaw  kea. 

Mqjaye  .    .    . 

Hun  tai  che. 

Quo  hote. 

At  chi  ber  oe  but. 

Mohawk     .     . 

Iste  a  ha. 

Rak  0  wa  na. 

Roa  ke  ahr  a  geh  te. 

Navajo  .     .    . 

Shema. 

Heu'  jeu  nata  olt. 

Hain'  gli. 

Nez-Perc^8     , 

•        ■        •        • 

Miok  hut. 

•        *        •        ■ 

Ojibbeway .    . 

Nin  guh. 

0  ge  man. 

Nain  do  bun  ze  gaid. 

Oneida  .    .    . 

Ak  han  ol  ha. 

Lo  ai  nil. 

Luakan  lage  te. 

Onondaga  .    . 

Ukno  hah. 

Hoh  ae  no  whan. 

.... 

Osage     .     .    . 

•        •        .        • 

•        .        •        . 

•        •        •        . 

Pima.   ..    .    . 

Ohu  its. 

•        *        •        • 

•        •        t        . 

Querns  .    .    . 

Yah  yah. 

Uu'  i  chin. 

Si'  et  chu  ia. 

Riocaree     .    . 

Schachti. 

Nay  ahon  tee  rehoo. 

Toone  rooae. 

Shawnee    .     . 

Nik  yah. 

Ou  ki  mah'. 

Ne  noth  tu.' 

Sheyenne    .    . 

Nah  eo  ee. 

Ye  on  na  be. 

Ye  utch  ha  ton. 

Tuflcarora  .    . 

•        •        •        • 

Yego  wa  nuh. 

. 

Yuma    .    .    . 

N'taie. 

Co  hote. 

Con  iee. 

Ziini  .... 

Si'ta. 

An'  i  aa  to  ni. 

Son'  ta  lo  qui 
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Head. 


I 


Otokan. 
Ni  yul'  u  ka. 
O  no  waa. 
Nish  ko  bo. 

•  •        •        « 
Tkhlikhukatuka. 
Sa'pL 

Pah. 

OuiL 

At  ski  66^  ta  cak. 

Ki  aku. 

Pan. 

Maifih. 

Ntapekama. 

Ca'  wa  wa. 

O  non  tzi. 

Beta'. 

•  •        •         > 
Oshtig  wun. 
Qnondy. 

O  non  wa. 

•  •        •        • 
Monk. 

Nash'  ke. 

Pahgh. 

Oui  i  sL 

Mah  keo. 

Otahra. 

£  wut  such  e  rowo. 

O'  sho  quin. 


Face. 


.. 


Oestocris. 
Ne'  push. 

0  kon  za. 
Nashu^ka. 
Oukahtunge. 
Siakos. 
Cai'if. 

£e  tay. 

Ouisking  ^. 

Ich  wh. 

Gau  pa. 

Estah. 

Osh  kay  shay  ko. 

*  •        •        I 

1  hal  i  me. 
Okonza 
NiOa. 
Mushtai.' 
Shkezh  ig. 
Ye  goonks  na. 
0  gook  sah. 
Inga. 

With  yoo  se- 
Scu  'o  wah. 

*  •        •        t 
E  shi  que  chi.^ 
Ne  schin. 
Ookahsa. 
Edotche. 

No'  ponim. 


Eves. 


Noae. 


Owopspee. 
Na'  push. 

0  kagh  ha. 
Nish'kin. 
Tikata. 
Siakhos. 

U  pou'  L 

Ustah. 

Tuk  que'  ling. 

Ki'dik. 

Ta  a'  ti. 

Estume. 

Maish  kay  shaick. 

Ken  go  kwe. 

1  dotz. 
O  ka  ra. 
Nin'  nar. 
Shilu. 

Shekezh  ig.  (10) 
Ogah. 

0  gah  hah. 
Eghtaugh. 
Oupe  we, 
Ca'  ana. 
Chee  ree  wo. 
S'  ski  si  coh.' 
A  ch  quin. 
Ookaray. 
E  dotche  ee. 
Tu  ^na  oue. 


Ohorisis. 

Ne'mu. 

On  yoh  sia. 

I  bi  shak  ni. 

Eoh  young  sahli. 

Ebekhatskhat 

Mobi. 

Pah  soo. 

Oui  kio. 

Tiflk. 

Mau  con.' 

Pahoo. 

May  ehe  osh. 

Ke  waw  ne. 

Idotz. 

On  yoh  sah. 

Nit  chi'. 

Mushnu. 

Chans. 

Oh  neu  ha. 

Oh  ni  u  sah. 

Pau 

Tahnk. 

Wi'  e  shin. 

Siniht 

Ki  tschar  sL 

Knive. 

Oozyasa. 

E  hotche. 

No'  e  lin  de. 
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Mouth. 

Ean. 

Arms. 

Black-feet  .    . 

Mah  oi. 

Ohtokisa. 

Ot^hiflt. 

Oahuilo .    .    . 

Ne  tam'  a. 

Nanork^a. 

Nemok. 

Cayuga  .    .     . 

Sis  ha  ka  hent. 

Han  tah. 

One  ant  sa. 

Chactas . 

Itih. 

Hak  ^00  bish. 

Shakba. 

Cherokee    .    . 

*        *        •        • 

Gule. 

Kuhn  oga. 

Chinook.    .     . 

EbeequtkhL 

Beuteaks. 

Bepotekuk. 

Comanche  .    . 

Tup. 

Nuk. 

Per'  don. 

Dacota  .    .    . 

Poo  tay. 

Noh  ghee. 

Eesta. 

Delaware    .    . 

Oui  tun. 

Houit  ow. 

Wanuhl£. 

Hueco    .    .    . 

Ah'cok. 

Ortz. 

Weh. 

Eioway .    .    . 

SuroL 

Ta  a'  ti. 

Mor'ta. 

Mandan.    .    . 

Ea. 

Nakoha. 

Arda. 

Menomonee 

May  tone. 

May  tah  woe. 

May  nainh. 

Miami    .    .    . 

Taw  na  ma. 

Taw  waw  kea. 

Ne  che  waw. 

Mojave  .    .    . 

Ihu. 

E  smailk. 

Isail. 

Mohawk     .     . 

Zirk  a  sak  a  ion  te. 

0  hon  ta. 

0  non  tsa. 

Navajo  .    .    . 

.        •        .        • 

Tschar. 

Schith'  Ut 

Nez-Perc^     . 

.... 

MutBain. 

Atim. 

Ojibbeway .     . 

Don. 

Toug. 

Nik. 

Oneida  .    .    . 

Tnhe  sug  a  lun. 

On  hun  tah. 

0  nuntB. 

Onondaga  .    . 

Oh  Bah. 

0  hoo  tah. 

Onen  at  sha. 

Osage     .    .    . 

«        •        •        « 

Naughta. 

Haugh. 

Pima.     .    .    . 

Cheenits. 

St  nah  auk. 

Sn  00  vt. 

Querns  .    .    • 

Stchi'  i  ca. 

Yu'  opi. 

Soo'  0  yu  mi. 

Biccaiee     .    . 

Hah  kau. 

Tikokite. 

Arrai. 

Shawnee    .    . 

Ei  tor  ni. 

H^tow  wa  cah. 

Ki  neh  kL 

Sheyenne    .    . 

Marthe. 

Es  tah  TO  te. 

Ar  teh. 

TuBcarora  .    . 

Ooflharunwa. 

Ookahnay. 

Orunzha 

Tuma    .    •    . 

Ee  yu  qua  ofe. 

Smyth  a. 

EeBeethl. 

Zuiii  .... 

A' wa  tin. 

Ta'  Bhok  tin. 

A  'si  0  we. 
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Hands. 

Leg^ 

Feet. 

Robe. 

OttlB. 

Ahcatches. 

Ahocatchis. 

Aihabwa 

Nemo  hem'  osh. 

Ni  chi'  na. 

Ne'ik. 

Esh  ogh  til  go. 

Ogh  se  na. 

Oshita. 

At  ya  ta  wi  tra. 

Ibbak. 

lyi. 

r  yL  (12) 

Agwoeni. 

Tekfliga. 

Tiawe. 

Tkhlekhops. 

0  math'^paiL 

U  toh'  hob. 

Na'pe. 

Non  paj. 

Hoo. 

See. 

Shee  na. 

Sue'  ka  lenge. 

Hic'cah. 

Zit 

• 

Shah  ko  quee  yun. 

Tflk  'te. 

Cosh. 

Os. 

Mor'ta  (11). 

Pa'ras. 

On  sul 

OnkA. 

Doha. 

Shee. 

Mah  he  toh. 

Oh  nainh  kon  non. 

May  kaut. 

May  shait 

Pay  shah  ko  kon. 

Na  ke  ma. 

Kaw  ne  ma. 

Kaw  te  ma. 

Ke  no  kwaw  na. 

Isail  que  se  rap. 

Misil. 

Imi  lap  e  lap. 

Osnosa. 

Ogh  si  na. 

Ogh  si  ta. 

At  ya  ta  wit. 

Shi  lat  iai  e  to. 

T'clat 

T'kee. 

Aytone. 

Epap. 

Wain. 

Nindy. 

Eaud. 

Zid. 

Bub  ens  ik  aw  au  gun. 

Tee  finoon  ga. 

Oh  se  nah. 

0  see  ta. 

A  di  a  da  weht 

Oh  ni  a. 

Oh  non  tah. 

Oh  see  tah. 

A  dai  da  weht  sa. 

Nnmha. 

Sagaugh. 

Mahahtk. 

Hoo  oom. 

Tet  aght 

Mar'quin. 

Se'ema. 

Has' ten. 

Teho  nane. 

Ahgha. 

Ahgh. 

Sa  hooche. 

Ki  leh  chi. 

T'  kar  chi. 

Ni  thi  chi.' 

O'  skee  chee  pee  ten 
ee  kah. 

Mah  arts. 

lihach. 

Nice. 

A  es  stich. 

Ohahna. 

• 

Orusay. 

Oosa. 

Otskiyatara.  . 

Ee  Bal  che. 

Mee  sith  1. 

Emetch  slip  a  slap 
yah. 

A'  si  kat  so  wa. 

O'yin. 

One'  qui  o  we. 
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Shirt 

Leggings. 

Moccaans. 

Black-feet .     . 

AflBokaA. 

AhtsaikB. 

Itseekist 

Cahuilo 

•        I        t        •  • 

•         •         •        . 

Ne  wak'  a. 

Cayiiga. 

Ni  ka  he  ha. 

Kaisra. 

A  taghkwa. 

Chactafl 

•        ■        •        > 

•        •        .        • 

Shu'  lush. 

Cherokee 

•        «        •        • 

.        •        •        • 

Delashulo. 

Chinook 

•        •        •        • 

.        •        •        « 

Tukaitkhlba. 

Comanche  . 

Quasho. 

Kooaha. 

Nap'  p. 

Dacpta  . 

0  ken  dee. 

Hons  ka. 

Uongpa. 

Delaware 

Hem  bes. 

Kah  kon. 

Chi  poth'  CO. 

Hueco    . 

Oh  ka'  we'  ono. 

•        •        •        . 

Os  set 

Kioway 

t        •        .        . 

.        •        .        • 

Tu'ti. 

Mandan 

Ema  flhotah. 

Uoh  ahee. 

Uoompah. 

Menomonee 

Pay  pah  kaj  way  on. 

Me  teeah  ahon. 

Mah  tek  moh  kah  shen. 

Miami    . 

Che  kwo  kwaw  ne. 

Taw  sa  ma. 

Ke  se  ne. 

Mojaye  .    . 

•        •        •        • 

...» 

Hum^  n'  yo  wa. 

Mohawk 

On  ya  taraat  ya  ta  wit 

Earis. 

Aghta. 

Navajo  . 

n  kaye  ke. 

TfltklaL 

Tene'  wi  ke  ee. 

Nez -Percys 

•        «        t        t 

•<        •        •        • 

Hap  kut 

Ojibbeway  < 

Bub  bug'  i  wi  aun. 

Me  dos. 

Mfik'  i  ziu. 

Oneida  .    . 

Ea  ni  ya  ga  ha  dufl. 

Kalis. 

Ahta. 

Onondaga 

Kahgahha. 

Eais. 

A  tah  kwa. 

Osage    .    . 

■        •        .        . 

■        •  '     *        • 

Ana  lah  ah. 

Pima     .    . 

Entom  ahk. 

Tah  toosh. 

Sah'  pat,  or  soosk. 

Quer^  .    . 

•        «        •        • 

• 

*        •        » 

Ha'  shup. 

Riccaree 

Kraitch. 

Kah  hooche. 

Hooche. 

Shawnee 

Peten  ee  kah. 

Mut  a  tah. 

M'  ki  thai  nah'. 

Shejenne    . 

Coco  a  estich. 

Mah  tuts. 

Mo  kean. 

Tuscarora  . 

Otskyatsra. 

Oristreh. 

On  ok  qua. 

Yuma    .    . 

.... 

Way  mah  wutche. 

N'  hum  au  oche. 

Zuiii  .     .    . 

•        •        *        • 

•        •        •        • 

Mo'  quou  0  wi. 
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Bow. 

Knife. 

Arrow. 

Axe. 

Netsiiiiuun. 

Stouaii. 

Ohpsis. 
Hul. 

Cacsaqud. 
Tuqush. 

Chu  quil^  no  pinh. 

TnkiiAh. 

A  dota. 

Kain  a  tra. 

Kanoh. 

A  tokea. 

Iti  ta  nam^  po. 

Bush'  po. 

Us'  ki  na'  kL 

Iski'fa.  . 

G^  loh  tra  di. 

.        .     '  .      '  . 

Gahne. 

Qah  Ion  ya  shd. 

Optkhleke. 

Oputaalkh. 

Tkalaitanam. 

Ekaisetkbleba. 

Uuet. 

Wih. 

Pa'  can. 

Ho  wun  ni. 

Etazee  pah. 

.        .        •        . 

Wonhee. 

A  ta'  pe. 

Shi'ka. 

A  lunth'. 

Toma  hi'  ca. 

Kchets. 

Taha       . 

Te'  quatz. 

Ta  ha  kes. 

Zip'  CO. 

Tlick  ho.  . 

Arc'  u. 

Houf  ho. 

Waiah  e  noo  pah. 

Mahi. 

Mahha 

Omanatd. 

Mainh  to  quo  op. 

Ah  shay  kon. 

Maip. 

Ay  nainh  nash  pay  we. 

Na  te  aw  pe  maw. 

Mawl  se. 

We  pe  ma. 

Taw  kaw  ka  nah. 

Ipa. 

Ah'  que. 

A  kim. 

Toe'  yat 

A  e  ana. 

A  sare. 

Ka  youk  we  re. 

Atokia. 

Al  ti  bin. 

Peflb. 

T^ar. 

Tsinil. 

Timuni. 

.        •        .         . 

Tsap. 

Wan  wi  a  nish. 

Mit  ig  waub. 

Mo  ko  maun. 

Bek  wuk. 

Wa  ga  kwut 

Ha  uh  nu. 

Ha  shale. 

Ki  0  wil  la. 

A  do  gun. 

Ah  ain  da. 
•        •        *        * 

Ha  sha. 

Ka  hais  ka. 
Minza. 

Askwa  sa. 

• 

Oiiku.  ' 

Vy  eno. 

N'  00  oo. 

Ah  so. 

Wes'  chicle. 

Kes'ka. 

Es'to  wa. 

Ok'  po  wen. 

Nache. 

»                1 

Neeche. 

n  le  nab  qui^ 

Mah  ne  thi. 

n  le  na  lui'. 

Te  kah  ah  kur'. 

Mah  te  ka. 

Mu  te  ka. 

Mi  otze. 

Ha  e  0  vo. 

Auraw. 

•        .        *        • 

Kanah. 

• 

(y  tees  a. 

N'  e  ma  id. 

N'  yee  pah. 

A  ta  carte. 

Pi'  tlan  di. 

A  chi  en  di. 

Shaw'  0  li. 

• 

B3  e  li. 

• 
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Lanoe. 

Gun. 

Towo»  YiUage. 

Black-feet .     . 

Sapa  pifltats. 

Nahma. 

•        «         •         • 

Cahuilo       .     . 

Mi^  hi  pe  bo  kiah. 
Kane  tae. 

Cayuga .     .     . 

Kagh  sig  wa. 

Eaota. 

Chactas      .    . 

•                •                •                • 

•        •        •        • 

T^maha. 

Cheiokee 

Chinook 

Comanche  •    . 

Tchick. 

Pi'aiet 

Soh'  ti  cath  ni  ca  ti^ 

Dacota  .    .    . 

Wow  or  ke  za. 

Mon  za  wakon. 

•        •        •        • 

Delaware   .    . 

T^  ah  meek  on. 

Soh  yax  heeg  an. 

Ute'na. 

Hueco    .    .    . 

•                •                •                • 

•                •                •                • 

Edata'  cue  ki. 

Kioway      •     • 

Tu^oi. 

Mandan      .    . 

Monna  etowok  shoka. 

Eroopah. 

MitL 

Menomonee 

Shay  moun. 

Posh  ke  che  she  kon. 

Me  ne  e  kon. 

Miami    .     .     . 

•        •        •        • 

• 

Pe  kwnn  e. 

Me  no  te  ne. 

Mojave  .     .     . 

•        •        •        • 

A  ti  is. 

N'  yo  ha  ble  yimp. 

Mohawk     .     . 

A  ghflik  we. 

Kaga  ore. 

Kana  ta. 

Nayajo  .    .     . 

AU  lot  tai. 

Pay  dil  took. 

Yatkin. 

Nez-Pepc^s 

•        •        •        • 

.                   •                   a                   . 

•        .        t        • 

Ojibheway ,     . 

Anit. 

Baush  kis'  zi  gun. 

Dai'  nuh. 

Oneida  .     .     . 

Ho  shoh  gweh. 

.        •        •        . 

Ku  na  diah. 

Onondaga  .     . 

A  zu  dish  tah. 

.        .        •        . 

Eun  adai  a. 

Osage     .    .    . 

•        •        •        • 

•        •        «        • 

■        •        *i 

Pima     .    .    . 

Oups. 

iLah  at 

Eah  moo  kee. 

Querte  .    .    . 

•        •        •        • 

•                   •                   •                   a 

Ha'  stitz. 

Riccaiee     .    . 

Na  se  wa  roo. 

Tnankee. 

•        •        •        • 

Shawnee     .    . 

Chee  thee  thoh. 

M'  tak  wah. 

Ou  te  ou  wel. 

Sheyenne   .     . 

■        •        •        • 

Mie  tan  o. 

Motah. 

TujBcarora  .    . 

•        •        •        • 

Au  naw. 

•        *        •        • 

- 

Tuma    .     .     . 

•        •        •        • 

•        •        •        • 

He  paith  lao. 

Zuni       •    .     . 

•        •        •        • 

•        •        •        • 

Thlu'  a  lun. 
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Hooae,  Hat 


Canoe,  Boat 


Mo  eese. 

Eiflh. 

Eano  si  o<L 

Cha  ka. 

Halit  saw  teh. 

Toutkhl. 

Cah^ne. 

Wah  kee  on. 

Oiiig  warn. 

U'cak. 

Til 

Oti. 

Way  ke  woiil 

We  ke  aw  me. 

Ah'ba. 

Tey  e  tas  ta. 

Hogun. 

Init. 

Wig'  e  warn. 

Ea  nu  Bu  da. 

Wuskwaka. 

Tiah. 

Huch  jvi  la  chook. 

Ai^it  chin. 

Acane. 

Oui  qu  ah'. 

Mah  jeahn. 

On  aa  sah  unwa. 

N'  ye  valyay. 

Kia'  quim  ni. 


Ahkeosehts. 
Kel  o  wut 
Eao  wa. 
Pe  ni. 
Tseu. 
Ikaouem. 
Onioni  poki. 
Wahta. 
Moh  holdt. 
Ar  keos. 
Tzu. 

Menanka. 
Manh  pah  kosh. 

M  sola. 

•        •        •        • 
Ea  ho  we  ya. 


Pipe. 


Ah  quayne  man. 

Yu'lil. 

At  si  ok  wagh  ta. 

Hak  chuma  a  shu  ka. 

Gahnungnahwah. 

Tshilamut. 

Toh'L 

Tchon  de  oopa. 

Habo'ca. 

Weh'  ketz. 

So'  o  tu. 

Ehudka. 

Nainh  nay  wah  woh 
kah. 

Pwaw  kaw  naw. 

Mail  ho. 

Ea  no  na  wea. 


Tobacco. 


Liaah. 

Na  buy  a  chi  maun. 
Ea  boon  we  ia. 
Eun  e  a  e  tab. 


Eelemut. 
Pwau  gun. 
Eo  nan  a  wuh. 
Eo  non  a  weh  ta. 
Non  no  wibo. 


Lab  kee  boon. 
Ou  la  kai  i  sib'. 
Simon. 
Oo  bu  wa. 
E  cal  bor. 
Thle'  lonL 


Ach  can. 
Laps. 

H'  quo!  a  ke/. 
Ha  e  yoke. 
Yet  zy  arboot  bah. 
»        •        t        • 
Te'  pok  li  nen. 


Pistaian. 
Pi' but. 
O  ye  an  gwa. 
Hak  chuma. 
Cbou  lung. 
Efu  notkhL 
Pah'  mon. 
Tchon  dee. 
Qu  tschar  tai. 
Weh'ec 
Ta'po. 
Mannah  sha. 
Nainh  nay  mowe. 

Sa  a  maw. 
A  u'  ba, 
0  ye  ang  wa. 
Naf  to. 
Tob. 

Usai  mau. 
Ealo  nia. 
0  yai  kwa. 
Non  chugh. 
Vib. 

Ha'  o  mi. 
Lapscon. 
T^  thai  a  mer'k 
Sin  na  mon. 
Zar  boob. 
A  oobe. 
He'  to  CO  ni. 
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Day. 

Night. 

Sky. 

Black-feet  .     . 

Ciistoque. 

Caquay. 

•         >        •        • 

Cahuilo .     .     . 

Tamyit. 

Tuc  mar  'pish. 

Tu  quflh  a'  mi  ca. 

Cayuga .     .     . 

0  niA  ra  te. 

A  so  he. 

Otshata. 

Chactaa .    .    . 

Ni'tak. 

Ni'  nak. 

Shu'  tik. 

Cherokee    .     . 

Ikah. 

Sung  noyi. 

Gullung  ludeli. 

Chinook.     .    . 

Etsoktet. 

Nopowum. 

Kosakh. 

Comanche  .     . 

Hues  ^tai. 

Tu'can. 

(13)      .        .        . 

Dacota  .  '.    . 

On  pah. 

On  ha  pee. 

•               •               ■               • 

Delaware    .    . 

Kifl  qui  ^. 

Piske. 

Mu'  shuc  'qu. 

Uueco    .     .     . 

Toe'. 

mtz. 

Us'  cah. 

Kioway .     .     . 

Eiuth'pa. 

Qiiki. 

Ilia'wh. 

Mandan.     .     . 

Ham  pah. 

Estogr. 

Yare  oto. 

Menomonee 

Kay  shay  kots. 

Wah  ne  to  pay  kon. 

Kay  shaick. 

Miami    .     .     . 

Kaw  ke  kwa. 

Pe  kon  da  we. 

Ke  she  kwe  eah. 

Mojave  .    .    . 

Cu  tin  ya'  ma. 

Nya  ha  bit 

A  mai'  ya 

Mohawk     .    . 

Egh  ni  se  ra. 

Agh  se  an  tea  ne. 

Otchatah. 

Nayajo  .    .    . 

Ni  lath  lit. 

Datleda. 

Tath'  Ht 

Nez-Perc^     . 

Halahkp. 

iSikait. 

Kaikat 

Ojihbeway .    . 

Ghi  zhik  ud. 

Dib  ik  ud. 

Ghi  'zhik. 

Oneida  .     .     . 

Ewon  da  gi. 

Kwa  Sim  de  gi. 

Ka  ko  nia. 

Onondaga  .    . 

Wun  da  da. 

Afl  soh  wa. 

Ka  aiwi  a. 

Osage     .     .    . 

Humpahi. 

Hene. 

Mah  agh. 

Pima.    .    .    . 

t        .        .        « 

Hoot. 

Ptchoo  wick. 

Querns  .    .    . 

Sai'  ech. 

No'  i  ya. 

Hu'  wuc  ca. 

Riccaree     .    . 

Sha  cona. 

£e  nahght 

.                    .                    *                    a 

Shawnee    .    . 

Qui  si  qui.' 

Te  beth  kL 

S'  spem  e  ke. 

Sheyenne    .     . 

Na  vou6. 

Tah. 

Voha. 

Tu3carora  .     . 

Yur  huh  uh. 

Aut  sun  ye. 

«        •        •        . 

Yuma    .    .     . 

Noma  sup. 

N'ye  as  cup. 

Am'  mai. 

Zuni .... 

Za'  toi  e. 

Teth'  lin  aie. 

Za  la  oue. 
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Earth,  Land. 

River. 

Lake. 

Sim. 

Ota  cou  gid. 

Naya  tohta. 

0  mac  ei  qui  mi. 

Cristeque  ahtose. 

TemuL 

Wa  'niflh. 

We'  wu  nit 

Ta'mit 

0  e  an  za. 

Ki  ha  de. 

Kan  ya  to  e  ni. 

Ka  agh  kwa. 

Yak'nL 

Ok  hi  Tia. 

Okhuta. 

Hu'  Shi. 

AlawhL 

Equonih. 

.it* 

Nungdo  he  gah. 

Eli. 

Ouibatkhl. 

.        •        •        . 

Outkhlakh. 

Soc'  CO  be. 

Pi  'ap  ti  ho  'ufl. 

•        •        »        • 

Tab'  b. 

•        ■        •        • 

Wahtapa. 

•        «        .        . 

Wee. 

Hue'  Id. 

Sik  >. 

Me  nip'  pek. 

Kifl  CO  quit'  tah. 

Hi  doV  at 

Tuts  pid'  e  wa  8a. 

Ecu'  ak. 

Sah'  ki. 

PaL 

O'si. 

Coital. 

Pai. 

Mahanke. 

Pafisah  ah. 

Mem  ni  yte. 

Menahka. 

Ah  kawe. 

Shay  pay  we. 

Kah  chay  kum. 

Kay  shoh. 

Ele  kwo  kworra  ke 
ke. 

Se  pe  we. 

Nepese. 

Keel  swan. 

A'  mar  tar 

Ha  wiL 

•                «                «                • 

N'  yatz. 

O  when  sia. 

Ka  ih  ogh  ha. 

Ean  yat  a  re. 

Ka  laghk  wa. 

KliBh. 

T'  huth  la.' 

Shithl  gaflh. 

Da'  COS. 

WatusL 

Pikun. 

.... 

Halkpama   hisham- 
tiiks. 

Aki. 

Si'  bi. 

Sagi  'e  gan. 

• 

Ge'  zis. 

O  gwun  je  ab. 

Ee  ho  ad'  a  dee. 

Kane  a  dal  ahk. 

Woh  ne  da. 

m 

O  whain  je  ah. 

Ki  u  ad  a  dee. 

Kun  e  a  da. 

A  nik  ha. 

Mon  ekah. 

Wau  chi8  cah. 

•        .        .        t 

Ouiiah  miah. 

Pt  ckoo  it 

See  0  pit. 

•        •        •        • 

Tasch. 

Ya  'i. 

Chi  'na. 

Cu  'o  wat  si. 

0'  sutz. 

•        •        •        • 

Sa  hon  nee. 

•                •                •                • 

Sha  koona. 

A  8hi8  'ki. 

T  hi  bi'. 

P's  ske  0  qui'. 

Ki  sah  thoi« 

Hoa. 

Oha. 

Ha  ah  ne. 

Isnhe. 

■                •                •                ■ 

Kinah. 

«         •        .        • 

Hiday. 

0  mut 

Ha  with  1. 

Ha  sha  cut 

N'  yatch. 

4 

So'  wi. 

Kia'wa  nai  e. 

Kia  'tu  lin  ni. 

Ya  'tok  ya. 
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Black-feet  .  . 

Cahnilo .    .  • 

Cayuga .    .  . 

Chactas .    .  . 

Cherokee    .  . 

Chinook.     .  . 

Comanche  .  . 

Dacota  .    .  . 

Delaware    .  . 

Hueco    .    .  . 

Kioway .    •  . 

Mandan.    .  . 

Menomoneo  . 

Miami    .    .  . 

Mojaye  .    .  . 

Mohawk     .  . 

Navajo  .    .  . 
Nez-Perc& 


Ojibbeway 
Oneida  . 
Onondaga 
Osage     . 
Pima.    . 
Querns  . 
Riccaree 
Shawnee 
Sheyenne 
Tuscarora 
Yuma    . 
Zufii  .     . 


Moon. 


Cogue  ahtose. 

Men'  gil. 

So    hegh  ka  ka  agh 
ln7a. 

Hush  ni  ^nak  a  ^^a. 

NungdoehungnoyL 

Okukhlamen. 

Men  1. 

On  wee. 

Ki  'Bhu  'h. 

Mot. 

Pa. 

Esto  menahka. 

Tay  pain  kay  shoh. 

Se  kon  da  keel  swaw. 

Hull'  ya'. 

Egh  ni  ta. 

Tsa'di. 

Sikait  pama  hisham 
tuks. 

Dib'  ik  ge  'zis. 

Wohneda. 

As  'M  he  ka. 

Hanip. 

Ma£^  sar. 

Ta'  o  watz. 

Wc  tah. 

Te  beth  ti  kish  thoi'. 

Tah  is  she. 

Autflun  ye  haw. 

Hull  yar. 

Ya  'chu  ne. 


Kaia. 


Shotta. 
Wi  win  'cul. 
Osta  on  di  on. 

UmOia. 
Agashkah. 

Sekhlkhatshst 
Ir'mad. 
Ma  how  ieta. 
Su  'ke  Ian. 
Tah  hai  dush. 
Seip  'toh. 
H  'ka  hoosh. 
Ke  may  won. 

Pe  te  Ion  we. 

Cu  Iba  wa. 
Yo  ke  an  o  rough. 
Hun  il  ti  hun. 
Wakut 

Kim  'e  wun. 

0  kan  o  lab  seeh. 

Oshta. 

Neigh  shi. 

Pt  hoo  ik. 

He  'i  nut  i. 

Tas  sou. 

Que  mou  ah  n  'oui. 

Ho  CO, 

Wara. 

Muh  bee. 

Thlit  'to  ia. 


Sdow. 


Cane. 
Yuyut 
O  nieye. 

Ok'  tu'  sha. 
Ung  naw  tsL 
Tkhlkapa. 
Tab'  cab. 
Wah. 
Ku'  no. 
Hid  ork.' 
'TuL 

Cop  kase. 
Koon. 

Non  a  two. 

O^a  cha. 
O  ni  yeh  te. 
Yas. 
PoniiL 

Kon. 

0  neb  ah  ta. 
Okah. 
Pan. 
Chi  ah. 
Ha'  0  wi. 
Tah  hah. 
Co  o  nah^ 
Es  tassa. 
Wun. 
Ha  lup. 
Ou'  pi  nai  oe. 
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• 

Fire. 

Water. 

Flesh,  Meat. 

Buffalo. 

Sti. 

Oc  quieh. 

Cayeh. 

Eneuh. 

Cut 

PaL 

Wa^ 

U'  cha  nut. 

Ojista. 

0  nik  a  nos. 

0  wa  hon. 

Lu  ^ak. 

Olia. 

Ni  'pi. 

Ya'  nuflh. 

Atsilimg. 

.'Vlimah. 

•        .        .        . 

Yah  nah  sah. 

Olpitflki. 

Tkhltsokwa. 

*        •        .        . 

Musmus. 

Cun. 

9                           %                           9                           % 

Piu 

Tuth'  cup. 

Cuth'  son. 
Petay. 

Si  zil'  ia. 

Tun'  dai  11 

•                •                •                • 

Bih. 

•                  e                  ■                  • 

Oui'us. 

iiatz. 

Kits  'ah. 

Ud  'ersh. 

Tad. 

Pi 'a. 

Tu. 

Ki. 

Col. 

Warade. 

Mine. 

Maaskape. 

Ptem  day. 

Ish  ko  tawe. 

TTay  pay  we. 

May  chay  may  sha. 

Mosh  ko  taw  pe  shain 
kiow. 

Ko  la  we. 

Ila  pe. 

We  0  sa. 

No  naw  waw  ke  la  non 
zwaw. 

A' wa. 

Ah  Tia. 

r  tho  ik. 

. 

Yot  ek  ha. 

0<^h  ne  ka  nos. 

0  wa  rough. 

Tcou. 

Thu. 

Et'  si. 

Kil'  cho.' 

Ilukslia. 

Kush. 

Shko'  da. 

Ne  'hi. 

We  '08. 

Pe  zhik  'L 

• 

0    jista. 

Oh  na  gon  noos. 

0  wal  hoo. 

0  djistah. 

Oh  nag  0  noos. 

0  wa  heh. 

Pajak. 

Neab. 

.        •        .        • 

Shatogah. 

Tahi. 

Soo  'e  ty. 

Choo  ik. 

* 

Ha  'i  kan  i. 

Tsetz. 

r  she  ni. 

Mu'  eliatch. 

Tekihit 

■                 •                 •                 ft 

•                 •                 «                 • 

• 

Wa  tash. 

S'wute, 

Ne  hi.' 

Oui  or'  thi'. 

P'  thu  thoi 

0  esth. 

Mah  pa. 

On  no  oote. 

Is  see  vone. 

Yoneks. 

.... 

• 

IIo  hats. 

A  a  wo. 

Aha. 

Ta  sou  0. 

Ma'ki. 

Ki  'a  we. 

Shi  le. 

Tush  ke  'o  wun  na. 

n2 
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Boar. 

Dog. 

Deer. 

Black-feet .    , 

Keahyn. 

A  meeteh. 

Ouacaaaee. 

Cahuilo .    .    . 

Hu'nu  it. 

A'  wal. 

Su'  quut 

CajTuga .    .    . 

Yek  way. 

Sho  as. 

Wa  hou  tea. 

Chactas .    .    . 

Ni'ta. 

Cfi. 

Is'si. 

Cherokee    .    . 

Yonung. 

Gele. 

•        «        •        • 

Chinook     .    . 

Etskhot 

Tkhlkanwkuse. 

Ima  sun. 

Comanche  .    . 

Wid'  der. 

Sad'di. 

Ad'e  cah. 

Dacota  .    .     . 

Matto. 

Shon  ka. 

Teh  cha. 

Delaware    .    . 

Moh'g. 

Moi^  cane. 

Ah'  tu. 

Hueco    .    •    . 

Wid'oc. 

Kitfli'  el. 

Doh. 

Kioway .     .    . 

Tam'tiL 

Nt'  se'  io. 

Ton  ki  e'  ni. 

Mandan .    .    . 

Mahto. 

Mones  waroota. 

Mah  man  a  coo. 

Menomonee     . 

Ah  way  aha. 

Ah  naim. 

Ah  pay  ahosh. 

Miami    .    .    . 

Mo  kwan. 

Tiam  wah. 

Mo  swan. 

Mojave  .    .     . 

Ogh  kwa  ri. 

Hatch  ot  soc^ 

Aa  kon  e  an  tia. 

Mohawk     .    . 

•        •        t        • 

Ehr  har. 

•        •        •        • 

Nayajo  .    .    . 

Sha  she. 

Le  chonc. 

PL 

Nez-Perc^s     . 

Jiaka. 

Sikamkam. 

•        •        •        » 

Ojihheway  .    . 

Muk^  wa. 

An'  e  mooeh. 

Wa  was  ka  ahi. 

Oneida  .    .    . 

0  kwae. 

Ail  hoi. 

Uako  nont 

Onondaga  .    . 

Oh  waie. 

Tsh  ech  ha. 

Skan  odo. 

Osage     .    .     . 

Wasauba. 

Shongah. 

•        •        •        • 

Pima     .    .    . 

*        ■        *        * 

Koks. 

WhM. 

Quer^  .     .    . 

Cu'haL 

Ti. 

Ki  ah'ni. 

Kiccaiee     .    . 

Koo  nooghk. 

Hahtch. 

A  noonach. 

Shawnee     .    . 

Pu  quoir. 

With'  Bi- 

P'sceke  thi'. 

Sheyenne    .     . 

Nah  quo. 

Otam. 

Yahote  a  vah. 

Tuscarora   .     . 

Jotakry  yukuk. 

Jir. 

Awgway. 

Tuma    .     .     . 

.... 

Hoo  wee. 

•        *        •        . 

Zuni .... 

A  in'  ahe. 

WatB'ta. 

Shaw'  hi  ta. 
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Wolt 

Squirrel 

Beaver/  ; 

Fish. 

Ah  pace. 

•        .        t        • 

kekstakee. 

mamu. 

I  o'  wit 

Tah  i  0  ni. 

Je  nifl  kro. 

A  kun  i  a  go. 

Kunt  she. 

Naaho'ba. 

Fu'ni. 

Kin'ta. 

Nu'ni. 

Wuhgah. 

DeaMium^ 

*        •        •        ■ 

•        •        •        . 

Ikwaun. 

Cuth'  seina. 

Wah'w  woi. 

Hah'  nis. 

Pe  e  que. 

•        ■        •        • 

■        •        •        • 

Chapa. 

Turn  meh'. 

Hah  nik. 

Te  mar'  que. 

La  mes'.- 

Kif  tux. 

Watz'  ahr 

Ki  tiflh'  ca  ta  its. 

Catz. 

Alpagoi. 

•        •        •        • 

Pu'  i  to. 

Tom'  ke  a  su. 

Harratta. 

•        •        t        « 

Warrahpa. 

Po. 

Man  wawe. 

Oh  nah  wak  mik. 

Nah  main. 

Na  maish. 

Wha  wauk. 

Ne  kwawh. 

Mah  kwaw. 

Ee  ko  na  saw. 

At  ol  weh. 

•        •        •        • 

•        .        ■        • 

Echi. 

0  kwa  ho. 

Are  sea 

Jon  i  tough. 

Ke  antfl  ie  a. 

Mait  zo. 

Sur  je. 

•                   a                   •                  • 

Hloh^ 

liexnin. 

- 

• 

Me  en'  gun. 

A  je  da'  mo. 

A  nick. 

Ke'goe. 

0  ta  hnno. 

Tsh  uk  we  loh. 

Tsh  0  necht. 

Ot  si  on  da. 

Hoh  70  ne. 

Tshuk  a  ta  kee. 

Onah  ka  yah  ke. 

Sho  ma  00  8kL 

Pau. 

■        •        •        . 

.        1        *        » 

Vahto. 

Ga  chan. 

Bi  a  lin. 

Cu'  0  ho. 

Cahsh.    ■ 

Steerich. 

.        *        *        • 

Chee  tooghfl,  ■ 

Ptwe  0  wa. 

An  eguvi. 

Er  meh'  quoi. 

No  me  tha'. 

Op  ne  na. 

•        •        *        * 

Hau  mah. 

No  mine. 

Takwarinuh. 

.        •        *        • 

Jonockuh. 

Pow. 

•        .        •        • 

.        •        •        * 

A  chee. 

Yu'  na  wi  co. 

Ye'  e  yi. 

Pi' ha. 

Tshash'  i  ta. 
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Snake. 

Great,  Big. 

Small,  Little. 

Black-feet  .     . 

Pi  sic  si  na  omar  con. 

Omar  sim.   . 

Ina  con  tis. 

Cahuilo      .     . 

Se'  wit. 

Om  noV  it. 

P  nis  mal. 

Cayuga  .     .     . 

0  sais  ta. 

Ko  wa  nea. 

Ni  wa  wa. 

ChactAS      .     . 

Sin'H. 

Chito. 

Is  ki  ti'  nL 

Cherokee    .     . 

.        •        •        • 

Iquah. 

Ay  aw  tlinstL 

Chinook     .     . 

Itsaiau. 

lakwaitkhl. 

lanokust. 

Comanche  .     . 

Nu'  hia. 

Pi'  apth. 

Te'  ath  te  te. 

Dacota  .    .    . 

•        .        ... 

Honska. 

Pitatcha. 

Delaware    .     . 

H'wuke. 

Hing'  que. 

Tan  ge'  to. 

llueco    .    .    . 

E  chach^  cur  ri  kitz. 

Tatz  tid'e  watz. 

Te  eth  tid'e  kitz. 

Kioway      .     . 

Sa  o'  ni. 

It 

Son. 

Mandan      .    . 

Way  gi  niy  ga. 

Ytesh. 

Vamahe. 

Menomonoe     . 

Ke  no  peck. 

Katch. 

Nah  hain  nay. 

Miami    .    .    . 

Ke  na  pe  kwoh. 

Meche  ke  lo. 

A  pe  le  ke. 

Mojave  .    .    . 

Ah  beh. 

Hu'  mik. 

A  to'  we  nok. 

Mohawk     .    . 

On  ya  re. 

Ko  wa  ne  a. 

Ni  waa. 

Navajo  .    .     . 

Tclis^jei. 

Nint  sa'. 

Tscis'  si. 

Nez-Perc^a     . 

«... 

Ilimakush. 

Kuskus. 

Ojibbeway .     . 

Ke  nai'  bik. 

Git  chi. 

Ug  au  sa. 

Oneida  .     .     . 

Otk. 

Kwan. 

Kun  e  wuh. 

Onondaga  .     . 

0  shaish  ta. 

Kuan. 

Ne  wu  ah. 

Osage     .    .     . 

.        .        .        • 

Grond  kah. 

Wau  ho  kah. 

Pima     .    .    . 

•        *        •        . 

Su  koo  its. 

Ijah  ahst 

Quer^  .    •    . 

Sku'  i  ska. 

Mat'  sitch: 

Lus'  kitch. 

Kiccaree     .    . 

•        .        .        • 

Tactchen. 

Nihoutch. 

Shawnee    .    . 

Man  e  toh^ 

Psaiwi'. 

Match  squa  thi. 

Sheyenne   .    . 

She  shin  no  vote. 

Hah  ist. 

Hahah  ket 

Tuscarora  .    . 

.        *        •        * 

liouats. 

Dioiiatsi. 

Ynma    .     .    . 

.        .        *        • 

0  teieque. 

0  noc  oqup. 

Zuni .... 

Mit'  cath  li. 

Thlan'  na. 

Tsan'  na. 
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Good. 


Bad. 


Warm. 


Cold. 


Ahyhsee. 
Af  tai. 
0  yau  ri. 
A  chuk'  ma. 
Awsi  yu. 
Etskuti. 
Ptscliat, 
Wash  tay. 
Shi'  e  kL 
Ut  stetz  i. 
Tu'  se  now, 
Shusu. 

Waiflh  kay  wot, 
Sah  kot  we. 
Ah'hotk. 
Yy  ya  we  re. 
laahu. 
Tanlis. 
Min'  no. 
Yu  you  leh. 
Yan  lee, 
Tonhai. 
Shenik. 
La'o  wa. 
Toh  nee. 
Oui^sah. 
Sah  wah. 
Wagwast. 
A  hote  kah. 
Cok'  BhL 


Sah  kapa. 
E  ler  quiah. 
Wa  et  ge  a. 
Ok  pu'  lo. 
Ouyohi. 
lakatkhaL 
Tith'  chit 
Shee  cha. 
Ta  cou'  le  tu. 


Pu'u. 

Elie  cush. 

Kou  waish  kay  wot. 

La  wot  we. 

AlaiV. 

Wah  et  kea. 

Ta  ia'  ahu  da. 

Kapshiah. 

Mud  je. 

Ulah  eeth. 

We  kait  kee. 

Pehia. 

Peho  kivig. 

Cu'  wa  sa. 

Kah. 

Matou  oui  aah. 

Ah  see  yah. 

Washuh. 

Ha  loolk. 

Quok'  cok  aha  ma. 


Ea  criatochis. 
Si  wa'  maL 
0  tai  ha 
Li  bi'  aha. 
Ukanuwung. 
Noakoit. 
Urdeit. 
Mush  ta. 
Slun'  de. 


Sahl. 

Dsa  shoah. 

Ee  she  ah  nah  tay  ew. 

Ke  she  ta  we. 

He  pir  ka. 

Yo  tar  i  hea. 

Sif  to, 

Luoh  kuts. 

Kish'  e  da. 

Yu  ta  le  han. 

0  dae  hah. 

Moscha. 

Stoon. 

Catch' a. 

Taou  warist. 

Ah  quo!  te  ti. 

Hah  e  hute. 

Yoo  nau  ri  hun. 

Ep  eelk. 

Te'BU. 


Stuya. 
Esi. 

0  to  wi 
Eapus'sa, 
Ouhungtlung. 
Tsus. 
Utz  ait. 
Sin  neor 
Tah'  CO  cho. 
Kitz  i  te'  oc. 
Tuh. 

Shinee  hush. 
Ka  shay  en. 
Ne  pon  we. 
Hut  churk, 
Yo  tore. 
Dest  caa. 
Liuits. 
Kis  senau. 
Ya  tho  la. 
U  tho  we. 
Nubat  sha. 
Seuipt. 
I'o  ma. 
Tipaick. 
Oue  bi. 
A  ton  nit. 
Aut  hook. 
Huts  ule. 
Tef  se. 
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i 

I. 

Thoo. 

He. 

We. 

Black-feet  .    . 

Nistoa. 

Cristoa. 

Amo. 

Nestoa  pinnan. 

Oahuilo      .     . 

Neh 

Eh. 

Peh. 

Che'mim. 

Cayuga .    .     . 

I. 

Ise. 

Aoha. 

.         •        *        . 

Ohactas .    .    . 

ITno. 

Chisyno. 

•        •        • 

Pish^no. 

Cherokee    .    . 

Aynng. 

Nehe. 

Naaki. 

•         •        •        * 

Chinook     .    . 

Naika. 

Maika. 

Jakhka. 

Nusaika. 

Comanche  .    . 

Met'za. 

Un'nt. 

Or'dtza. 

Nennetza. 

Dacota  .    .    . 

Mia. 

Nia. 

Dai. 

Onkia. 

Delaware   .    . 

Ni. 

Ki 

He. 

Kiiyna. 

Hueco   .    .    . 

«        •        * 

til 

•        •        • 

•        •         •        . 

Eioway .    .    . 

No. 

AUL 

Kin. 

Kimi'. 

Mandan.    .    . 

Me. 

Me. 

R 

Noo. 

Menomonee    . 

Nay  nanh. 

Kay  nanh. 

Way  nanh. 

Kay  nanh. 

Miami   .    .    . 

Ne  law. 

Ee  law. 

Enau. 

Kelo'nan. 

Mojave  .    .    . 

Ima'ta. 

In  i  cak. 

Pe'pa. 

N^atz, 

Mohawk     .     . 

Tih. 

Ise. 

Raon  ha. 

•        •        •        » 

Nayajo  .     .    . 

Ni. 

Shi'dotA. 

Nillad. 

Ni. 

Nez-Percds     . 

• 

In. 

Im. 

Ipi. 

•        •        .        • 

Ojibbeway .    . 

Nen. 

Ken. 

Wen. 

Wen'o  wind. 

Oneida  .    .    . 

Ee. 

Esa. 

Laoon  ha. 

.         .         t   •     • 

Onondaga  .    . 

Eeh. 

Ee  sah  he. 

Hourh. 

•         •         •        • 

Osage    .    .    . 

Veca. 

Dica. 

Aar. 

•         •         •        • 

Pima     .    ,    . 

Ahan. 

Mantou. 

Yen  tah. 

.         *         .        • 

Quer^  .     .    . 

Hi'no. 

Hish. 

Weh. 

Hi'no. 

Kiccareee  .    . 

Man  to. 

Eay  hon. 

Wite. 

Aps. 

Shawnee    .     . 

Nila'. 

Kilfih^ 

Yah'ma. 

Ni  la  weh. 

Sheyenne    ,     . 

Ku  nee  oh  wah 

Nin  nee  ho  wah 

Sis  to. 

•                       *                       •                      a 

Tuscarora  .     . 

Ee. 

Eets. 

Rawonroo. 

Dinwuh. 

Yuma    .     .     . 

N'yat. 

Mantz. 

Na  buitzk. 

N'yat. 

Zuni .... 

lloh'o. 

Toh'o. 

Tiuk'ye. 

Hoh'no. 
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Tes. 

No. 

Dance. 

Scalp. 

Ah. 

Sah. 

•         •         •         • 

Otokan. 

Hec 

Ki'iL 

Then'  ge  nut 

Eghe  a. 

Teah. 

Te  yont  qua. 

Onoha. 

Yaw, 

Eeyu. 

Ungung. 

Tlah. 

IkfM. 

Ki. 

Bawotak. 

Kaa. 

Ke. 

•        .        •        • 

Parpee. 

How. 

En. 

•        •        .        • 

Wecha  sha  pa. 

Co  hun. 

Ha  ceri'. 

Ken'  te  kah. 

Xai  Ban  dup. 

AW. 

KM'  de. 

Nith'  cat 

Ho'o. 

Ho^^anL 

Be  ga'in. 

K'hoo. 

Megoah. 

Wuanape. 

Pon  dope  khee. 

Ay  ay. 

Eawn. 

Osh  ne  me. 

Me  nainh  quon. 

Ehe. 

Ne  she. 

E. 

Co  bar'ro. 

Hue  am^ 

Ea. 

Yah  te  a. 

Te  a  yen  oh  gak  we. 

Onora. 

Rhi. 

Do  la'. 

njifth. 

A. 

Water. 

Aih. 

Kau. 

Ne'  me. 

We  ne  kur.    . 

Ha. 

Yah  ten. 

Ta  yunt  qua. 

Ti  un  dah  Ion  dak  we. 

Ae. 

Zach  te. 

»                   •                   .                   a 

Onooah. 

Hoya. 

Honkosha. 

Ah  ah. 

Ouut 

• 

Hah. 

Tsah. 

A  'chintz  tscha. 

Nee  coola. 

Kaka. 

«... 

San  ish  pa. 

Hah  hah'. 

Mat  hah'. 

Men  i  e  de  luh^ 

Weel  tuk  wee. 

Ha.     " 

Wah  ham. 

Mat  tah. 

Me  take. 

Unhuh. 

Gwass. 

'Ah  ah. 

4 

Co'  barque. 

Chee  muk. 

1 

la. 

Ho'  lo. 

0'  ti  e  we. 
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f« 
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One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Aiapahoes  ,    . 

Chassa. 

Neis. 

Nas. 

Yeane. 

Blackfeet    .    . 

Jeh. 

Nahtohk. 

No  oka  kunL 

Ne  sooyim. 

Cahuilo .    .    . 

SupOi. 

Me  wi.' 

Me  pa.' 

Me  wi  chu. 

Chactas .    .    . 

A  chu  ^fa. 

Tuklo. 

Tuchi  na. 

Uflhta. 

Chemehuevi    . 

Shu  'ifth. 

Wai  1. 

Pai'i. 

Wat  'chu. 

Cherokee    .    . 

Sar  quah. 

Tar  lee. 

Chaw  ie. 

Ner  kee. 

Chinook      .     . 

Tkht 

Makust 

Tkhlon. 

Laket 

Comanche  .    . 

Sim  ^m. 

Wahliat. 

Sa  'hiflt 

Hai  'o  do  quit 

Dacota  .    .    . 
^Delaware    .    . 

Onje. 

Non  pa. 

Hi  aminL 

Tau  pah. 

Oo'te. 

Ni  'flha. 

Naha. 

Nee'  whah. 

Hueco    .    .    . 

Cheos. 

Witz. 

Tow. 

Tah'  quitz. 

Eichai   .    .    . 

A  rifth  'co. 

Cho  'aha 

Tah  'with  co. 

Kith  nuc  'o  te. 

Kioway .    .     . 

Pah  'co. 

Gi'a. 

Pa'o. 

I'aki. 

La  Soledad.    . 

Himitaa. 

Outflhi. 

Kapkla. 

Outjit 

Mandan .    .     . 

Mah  han  nah  . 

Nompah. 

Namary. 

Tohpa. 

Mojave  .    .    . 

Set'ta 

Ha  vi  'ca. 

Ha  mo  'co. 

Jime  pap  'a. 

Navajo  .     .    . 

TathlaL 

NaOd. 

TTia. 

T'hi. 

Ojibbeway .    . 

Ning  od  juah . 

Neen  she  wah. 

Nio  wah. 

Ne  wah. 

Pima.    .    .    . 

Yuma  ko. 

Kooak. 

Vaik. 

Kee  ik. 

Pujuni  .    .    . 

Ti. 

Teene. 

Supui. 

PekeL 

Querns  .     .    . 

Isk'a. 

Tsu  'o  mi. 

Tscham. 

Gi  a  'na. 

Hiccaree     .     . 

Asco. 

Pit  CO. 

Tow  wit 

Tehee  tiah. 

San  Miguel     . 

Tohi. 

Kougsou^ 

Tloubahi. 

KiRa. 

Shawnee    .    . 

Neco  ti. 

Ni  e  sui. 

T  'thoui.' 

Ni  'e  oui. 

Sheyenne   .    . 

Nuke. 

Neguth. 

Nake. 

Nave. 

Sikimme     .    . 

OuiktL 

Pen, 

Sap  iii. 

Tsi. 

Talatui  .    •    . 

Kinati. 

Oyoko. 

TeUko. 

Oi  Hsuko. 

Yiima    .    .    . 

Sin. 

Ha  wick. 

Ha  mook. 

Cha  pop. 

Zuni .... 

To 'pa. 

Qui  ai. 

Hah  'i. 

A'  wite. 

Wahlahwahlah 

Nahks. 

Napit 

Mitat, 

Pinapt 

Winnebago     . 

He  sun  kera. 

Noomp. 

Taun. 

Jope. 
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Five. 


Yor  thiin. 
No  see  tsoe. 
Nome  quad  nun. 
Ta  hla  pi. 
Ma  nu'. 
Jlish  kee. 
Kwanam. 
Moi'  be  ca. 
Za  pe  tah. 
Pah  le'  nah'k. 
Ish'  quitz. 
Xfi'  tow  e  o. 
On' to. 
Parouaah. 
Kcdthoo. 
Se  ra  pa. 
Est  cla". 
Nan  weh. 
Huit  as. 
Mustik. 
Ta'  hm. 
Tehee  hoo. 
Oldcato. 
Ni  ah  la  nuL 
Noane. 
Mauk. 
Kasako. 
Se  rap'. 
Ap'  te. 
Pakhat. 
Sarch. 


Six. 


Seven. 


w 

Nee  tah  ter. 

Nahoo. 

Quadnun  su'  pli. 

Hanali. 

Na  bai'. 

Su  tah  lee. 

Takhum. 

(y  yoh  pa  fist 

Shah  pai. 

Cot'  tash. 

Ki'ash. 

Na  hi  ton. 

Mos'  so. 

Iminouksha. 

Kemah. 

Sin'ta. 

lias  toK. 

Ningod  was  we. 

Ptchoo  ut. 

Tinio. 

Stchis. 

Tcha  pis. 

Paixti. 

Ni  CO  toi  thi. 

Nah  sa  to. 

Tini,  a 

Tim  ibo. 

Hum  hook'. 

To'  pa  lik  ya. 

Oilakhs. 

Nak  a  wa. 


Nee  flor'ter. 

£  kiteh  ekum. 

Quan  mun  wi^ 

Un  tuk  lo. 

Mo  quist'. 

Gar  le  quoh  kee. 

Sunumakust 

Tah't  suth. 

Shab  CO. 

Ni''  shasch. 

Ki  o  witz, 

TsoV  e  ta  te. 

Pan' tsa. 

Oudouksha. 

Koo  pah. 

Vi'ca. 

Tsot  zi. 

Ninsh  was  we.. 

Wha  va. 

Tapui. 

Mai'  chana. 

To  tcha  pis. 

Tipa. 

Ni  shaw  thi. 

Nee  so  to. 

Pen  si. 

Kanikuk. 

Path  caye. 

Qui'  cle  lik  ya. 

Oinapt. 

Sha  ko  we. 


Eight 


Nah  sorter. 

Nah  ne  sugim. 

Quan  mun  pa'. 

Un  tu  china. 

Natch. 

Choo  na  lah. 

Kustokhtkin. 

Nem'  me  waht  sut 

Sha  en  do  hen 

Hahsch. 

Ki  a'  ton. 

Nai  ki  nuc  a  te. 

laf  sa. 

Taitemi. 

Ta  tuck  a. 

Mook'a. 

Tsep'pi, 

Shous  we. 

Kee  kig. 

Petsei. 

Co'  con  shL 

To  tcha  pia  won. 

SrateL 

T'  tha  shik  thi. 

Nah  noto. 

Tap  oui. 

Ka  ouinda. 

Chip  hook. 

Hai'  e  lik  ya. 

Oui  moutat. 

Har  00  wunk. 
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Arapalioes  . 
Black-feet . 
Cahuilo . 

Chactas .    .  . 

ChemehueTi  . 

Cherokee    .  . 

Chinook .    .  . 

Comanche  .  . 

Dacota  •    .  . 

Delaware    .  . 

Hueco    .    .  . 

Eichai   •    .  . 

Eioway .    .  . 

LaSoledad.  . 

Mandan .    .  . 

Mojave  .    •  . 

Navajo  .    .  . 

Ojibbeway  .  . 

Pima.    .    .  . 

Pujuni  .    .  . 

Quei^  .    •  . 

Riccaree     •  . 

San  Miguel  . 

Shawnee     .  . 

Shejenne   .  . 

Siknmne     .  » 

Talatui  .    *  . 

Yuma    .    •  . 

Zuni .     .    .  . 
Wahlohwahlah 

Winnebago  . 


Nine. 


See  au  tah. 

Saex  o. 

Quan  mun  wi  'chu. 

ChakalL 

U  wip'. 

Law  na  lah. 

Euoaiilst 

Se  'er  man  o. 

Nen  pe  che  onea. 

Pee  'w. 

Chosh  kit  te. 

Tan  i  rokat 

Coh'tsu, 

Ouatso. 

Mah  pa. 

Sai'a. 

Nasttai. 

Shangaswe* 

Umuchiko. 

Motsum. 

Mai  ec  'o. 

Nah  e  ne  won. 

Ted  it  rup. 

Tcha  cat  thi. 

Soto. 

Moot  sum. 

Ooi. 

Hum  ha  mook. 

Ten  'e  lik  ya» 

Tsoumst. 

Xezun  ke  choo   ah 
koone. 


Tea. 


Mah  tah  tah. 

Kay  pee. 

No  ma  chu  'mi 

Po  ko  U. 

Mashu. 

Ar  sho  kee. 

Tatkhlitum. 

Se'  er  man  o  wump'net^ 

Oka  che  min  en. 

Te'len. 

Skit  te  was. 

X's  ka  ni. 

CokOii. 

Matsoso. 

Perug. 

A  ra'pa. 

Ni  eth  nc' 

Medas  we. 

Ustimah. 

Tsapanaka. 

'Tcahtz. 

Nahen. 

Tro  upa 

Met  a  thi. 

Mah  to  to. 

Aduk. 

Dsuyi. 

Sah  hook. 

As  'tern  thla. 

Poutimpt 

Kara  pan  eza. 


Hundred. 


Heis  mah  tah  tus  sor. 
Kay  pee  pee  pae. 

Ta  He  'pa. 

Mat  shu  i  ma  shu. 

Ar  sho  kee  chooque. 


OpounkraL 

Te  len  turn  te  len. 

Squetz  tetz  ki  aha. 

Co  'to  ki. 

Isooc  mah  hannak. 


Ning  od  wac 
Ciento  (14), 


Shoh  tan. 

Te  pe  e  weh. 
Mah  to  to  nor. 


Asi  ath  'tem  thla* 


Hoke  heza. 
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(1)  There  are  varioufi  vocabtdaries  belonging  to  the  Black-feet,  but 

they  have  not  the  least  analogy  among  them.  This  is  easily 
understood  when  we  remember  that  sometimes,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Black-feet,  the  entire  nation  of  the  Satiskaas  is 
designated,  of  which  nation  the  Black-feet  are  only  a  branch. 
The  vocabulary  we  giye  here  is  the  one  used  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Blackfeet  properly  so  called. 

(2)  Au  in  Chacta  is  blended  aa  ow  m  now ;   hi  denotes    an  aspi- 

rated L 

(3)  In  the  Comanche  vocabidary  the  apostrophe  (')  denotes  a  kind  of 

growling. 

(4)  Tcy  tk,  tlk,  in  Hueco,  is  4i  click  made  with  the  tongue  against 

the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

(5)  Jm  the  Navajo  language  is  pronounced  as  in  French. 

(6)  The  Ojibbeways  form  several  tribes,  having  each  an  Algonquin 

dialect ;  we  here  reproduce  the  idiom  spoken  by  the  Ojibbeways 
who  dwell  near  the  sault  of  St.  Mary. 

(7)  Among  the  languages  of  the  Yumas,  we  have  chosen  that  of  the 

Cuchans  as  being  the  most  complete. 

(8)  The  Gomanches  do  not  admit  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  have  no 

word  to  designate  it. 

(9)  Mr.  EHot  puts  the  same  word  for  a  boy  as  for  a  girl,  in  the 

Ojibbeway  of  the  sault  of  St.  Mary.  If  this  orthography  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  an  exception  to  the  common  rule. 

(10)  According  to  Mr.  Eliot,  &ce  and  eye^  in  the  plural  ig^  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  manner. 

(11)  The  Eioways  make  use  of  the  same  word  to  designate  the  arm 
and  hand. 

(12)  The  Chactas  employ  the  same  words  to  designate  the  foot  and 
1^. 

(Id)  We  have  not  found  the  word  heaven  among  the  Comanches. 
(14)  This  word  is  Spanish. 
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FESTIVALS   AND    INDUSTRY. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

THE     IDLENESS     OF     IKDIANS.  —  HAZARD     GAMES. — CRICKET. — CRICKET 
DANCE.  —  LANCE    GAMES  (OR  BUCELE).  —  GAME  OF  ARROWS.  —  MARKS. 

INDIAN  DANCES.  —  THE  EAGLE  DANCE.  —  THE  SCALP  DANCE.  —  THE 

POOR     DANCE.  —  THE    BEQGAR's    DANCE.  —  THE    SLAVE    DANCE.  —  THE 

DISCOVERT    DANCE. THE    BARDACHE    DANCE. THE    DANCE    OF    THE 

MEDICINE    OF    THE    BRAVE. THE    WAR    DANCE. THE    BRAVE    MAN'S 

DANCE. 

In  general  the  life  of  Indians  is  one  of  continued  idle- 
ness, interrupted  only  by  hunting,  fishing,  playing,  or 
dancing ;  seated  or  indolently  lying  at  the  doors  of  their 
wigv^rams,  smoking  in  their  earthen  red  pipes  the  knick- 
knicks,  a  kind  of  bran,  made  from  a  species  of  wil- 
low, which  has  a  most  delicious  flavour,  for  which  I 
can  vouch,  having  myself  often  made  use  of  this  nar- 
cotic in  those  soUtudes ;  and  my  experience  leads  me 
perfectly  to  understand  the  Indian's  passion  for  the  use 
of  it.  While  contemplating  the  white  spiral  of  vapour 
vanishing  into  the  air,  their  imagination,  unconstrained, 
is  wandering  in  the  regions  of  departed  souls,  or  in  the 
midst  of  forests  overstocked  with  game,  or  on  battle- 
fields scalping  innumerable  enemies.  As  most  of  the 
Thorokec  Indians  who  have  ground  to  cultivate  hire 
or  buy  slaves  to  perform   the  greater  part  of  the  task, 
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the  women  alone  really  work  very  hard  ;  they  attend  to 
household  cares,  prepare  the  food,  mend  and  make  cloth- 
ing, and,  moreover,  make  necklaces  and  other  objects  for 
ornament  or  use,  the  manufactm^e  of  which  requires 
great  skill  and  patience.  It  is  also  the  women  who  gene- 
rally work  in  the  fields,  who  labour,  sow  turkey  com, 
plant  vegetables,  and  gather  wild  rice :  they  even  prepare 
skins  and  fiirs,  and  dry  meat  and  roots  for  the  winter 
provisions.  It  is  thus  that  the  men,  having  httle  or  nothing 
to  do,  spend  a  grjeat  deal  of  their  time  in  games,  always  so 
much  esteemed  amongst  savages. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  of  old  had  their 
athletic  exercises  like  the  ancient  Greeks.  They  were 
taught  wresthng,  boxing,  and  throwing  large  stones  at  a 
great  distance ;  they  had  also  little  porphyry  rings,  with 
which  they  played  very  much  in  the  style  of  what  is 
called  in  our  days  the  ring-game.  Their  gymnastic  feats 
were  also  like  those  of  our  circus.  Ancient  hieroglyphics 
and  modem  discoveries  give  evidence  that  the  Indians  for- 
merly took  pleasure  iq  improving  their  strength  and  address 
in  games  which  intelligent  civilisation  has  adopted,  im- 
proved, and  developed,  for  the  promotion  of  health ;  but 
which  they  (the  savages)  have  abandoned  for  games  of 
chance  and  grotesque  dances,  which  are  performed  on 
all  solemn  occasions ;  or  for  the  useful  pursuits  of  hunting 
and  fishing. 

Games  of  hazard  are  in  great  favour  amongst  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Desert.  Tomachas,  Chip-- 
peways,  and  Dacotas,  above  all,  are  passionately  fond  of 
a  game  called  cockat^  so  much  in  vogue  amongst  the 
youngsters  of  the  Old  World.  For  the  smaU  bones  made 
use  of  in  Europe  fruit  stones  are  substituted,  or  bits  of 
stone  cut  in  facets,  so  as  to  represent  numbers.  These  species 
of  dice  must  never  be  touched  by  the  hands;  they  are  placed 
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in  wooden  bowls,  in  and  out  of  which  they  are  thrown. 
Sometimes  buffalo  skins  take  the  place  of  bowls.  He 
who  hits  on  the  highest  number  wins,  and  takes  up  the 
stakes,  generally  consisting  of  trifles  of  Indian  fabrication, 
or  some  of  the  presents  the  American  Government  is  in 
the  habit  of  sending  yearly  to  the  different  tribes  it  has 
caused  to  move  from  their  abodes.  At  this  last  game 
many  can  play  at  a  time ;  so  that  men,  women,  and  even 
children,  often  join  in  it  with  equal  ardour.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand has  written  some  very  fine  sentences  on  the  Indian's 
passion  for  gambling,  in  which,  fortunately  for  them,  there 
is  great  exaggeration ;  for  never  (as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn)  have  the  Eed  Skins,  in  playing,  risked  their 
wives  as  stakes.  Another  greatly  prized  game  is  the 
moccasins.  It  runs  simply  thus :  An  uninterested  person 
puts  a  bit  of  wood  or  leather  in  a  moccasin  placed 
amongst  five  or  six  others ;  he  who  guesses  in  which  it 
is  gains  so  many  points,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  turns  the  stakes  belong  to  the  persons  ofbenest  in 
the  right.  The  women  of  Natchez  were  very  fond  of  a 
game  at  which  they  constantly  amused  themselves,  but 
did  not  venture  bets,  for  fear  of  displeasing  their  hus- 
bands. They  played  three  by  three,  each  having  a  reed 
a  few  inches  long,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
other,  one  of  the  players  holding  the  three  reeds  in  her 
open  hand,  and  another  with  a  stick,  making  them  falL 
If  two  of  the  convex  sides  present  themselves  upwards, 
she  who  made  them  fall  wins  a  point ;  and  so  on. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  amusements  in  which  agility 
and  address  combine  with  chance.  Such  is  the  ball 
game^  which  the  Indians  of  North  America  prefer  to 
all  others.  Often  hundreds  of  individuals  play  together ; 
and  they  have  adopted  for  this  pastime  a  strange  and 
original  costmne,  composed  of  short  drawers,  or  rather  a 
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belt,  the  body  being  first  daubed  over  with  a  layer  of 
bright  colours ;  from  the  belt  (which  is  short  enough  to 
leave  the  thighs  free)  hangs  a  long  tail,  tied  up  at  the 
extremity,  and  covered  with  long  horse-hair ;  round  their 
necks  is  a  necklace,  to  which  is  attached  a  floating  mane, 
dyed  red,  as  is  the  tail,  and  falling  in  the  way  of  a  deep 
fringe  over  the  chest  and  shoulders.  They  hold  in  their 
hands  a  long  stick,  which  has  a  Uttle  oblong  hoop  (some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  spoon)  at  the  end  with  a  wire 
network,  such  as  is  made  in  rackets^  and  which  serves 
to  throw  and  to  receive  the  cricket  balls,  as  these  are 
on  no  account  to  be  handled.  In  the  north-west,  in 
the  costume  indispensable  to  the  player,  feathers  are 
sometimes  substituted  for  horse-hair ;  all  other  games, 
even  that  of  the  moccasins,  are  prohibited.  Some  tribes 
play  with  two  sticks  instead  of  one.  The  Iroquois  have 
but  one,  which  they  hold  with  both  hands ;  it  is  five  or 
six  feet  long,  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  receive  the  ball 
instead  of  the  wire  net.  The  northern  tribes  play  this 
game  in  winter  on  the  ice.  The  ball  is  made  of  wood  or 
brick,  covered  with  kid-skin  leather ;  sometimes  they  are 
entirely  made  of  leather  curiously  inwoven. 

A  game  of  cricket  is  looked  on  as  a  public  entertain- 
ment :  preparations  on  a  great  scale  are  made  a  long  time 
in  advance.  It  is  above  all  among  the  Choctos  that  these 
pastimes  ofier  most  interest  and  originality.  When  a 
match  is  settled,  two  chiefs  are  chosen  to  preside,  one 
over  each  rival  camp ;  these  when  named  fix  the  day  and 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  to  recruit  champions  they  send 
to  all  the  villages  and  wigwams  of  the  tribe  emissaries 
furnished  with  poles  surmounted  with  horse-hair  and  fea- 
thers, and  covered  with  ornaments  of  different  colours. 
To  enroll  under  the  banner  of  a  chief,  it  suflSces  to  touch 
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the  pole  carried  by  his  emissary,  so  that,  according  to  the 
faith  he  places  in  the  representations  of  address  or  agility 
of  the  respective  chiefs,  each  player  chooses  his  camp ; 
still  there  must  be  the  same  number  in  one  as  in  the  other. 
The  day  before  the  one  fixed  for  the  game,  workmen 
are  sent  to  level  the  ground  for  the  space  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile ;  limits  that  must  not  be  exceeded  are 
marked  by  means  of  posts  of  five  or  six  feet  high  stuck 
in  the  groimd,  two  or  three  feet  one  firom  the  other, 
and  joined  at  the  summit  by  a  wooden  traverse.  Be- 
tween the  camps  are  placed  two  small  trees,  on  which 
the  judges  throw  the  ball  at  a  given  signal,  and  fi*om 
which  the  players  of  each  camp  endeavour  to  catch  it ; 
this,  in  case  of  success,  coimts  for  one  point.  The  vic- 
torious side  is  that  which  has  the  most  points,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  has  caught  the  ball  oftenest  and 
retained  it  the  longest.  Numerous  bets  are  made, 
and  the  stakes  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judges,  who 
keep  them  in  their  houses  on  their  responsibiUty.  These 
stakes  consist  of  cloths,  arms,  coverings,  and  even  horses 
of  great  value;  for  these  great  festivals  are  often  com- 
posed of  five  hundred  players,  and  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  spectators,  almost  all  of  whom  take  a  part  in  the 
betting. 

On  the  eve  of  the  great  day,  as  night  sets  in,  the  cham- 
pions leave  their  wigwams,  a  lighted  link  in  one  hand, 
their  tuck  in  the  other :  they  march  in  procession  to  the 
field  of  their  intended  exploits,  singing  on  the  way  to  the 
music  of  drums.  On  arriving  at  the  place  marked  out  the 
antagonists  separate ;  each  party  gathers  roimd  the  posts  of 
their  jespective  camps.  Then  begins  the  Cricket  dance 
composed  of  the  most  eccentric  jumps  and  contortions 
accompanied  with  savage  cries:  they  raise  their  tucks, 
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brandish  them  in  the  air,  or  stick  them  in  the  gromid, 
while  the  noise  at  a  distance  soimds  like  the  yells  of  so 
many  furious  dogs.  The  women,  who  follow  their  rela- 
tions and  fiiends,  sing  also  at  this  night  procession  ;  they 
even  dance,  and  address  prayers  to  the  Gfreat  Spirit  to 
grant  the  victory  to  their  side ;  in  fact,  women  take  as 
passionate  an  interest  in  these  struggles  of  strength, 
address,  and  agility,  as  did  formerly  the  women  of  Byzan- 
tiimi  in  the  hippodrome. 

During  this  dance,  dimly  lighted  by  the  links,  and  one  of 
the  most  curious  sights  to  be  met  with  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
New  World,  four  old  men,  the  judges  of  the  game,  chosen 
from  among  the  medicine-men,  are  seated  in  the  middle  of 
the  camp  on  the  same  line  as  the  four  groups  of  men  and 
women  forming  the  principal  actors  in  this  nocturnal  per- 
formance ;  opposite  to  them  are  the  musicians,  who  beat 
the  drums  and  shake  their  sticks  in  time  to  the  dancing 
going  on.  These  old  men,  venerable  from  age  and  wisdom, 
smoke  tranquilly  and  invoke  the  Great  Spirit  to  inspire 
them,  to  render  them  impartial,  and  guide  them  in  their 
judgments.  Immutable  as  the  pagan  judges  of  hell,  they 
appear  to  look  on  with  indifference  at  the  strange  medley 
of  half-naked  agitated  men  and  women,  unmoved  by  their 
furious  cries  and  starts.  This  scene  often  lasts  until  day- 
break. 

The  next  day,  a  few  hours  after  sun-rise,  the  antagonists 
are  face  to  face,  and  eye  each  other  as  if  the  day  were  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Alba  and  Eome.  A  gun  is  fired ;  it  is 
the  signal.  One  of  the  judges  then  throws  the  ball  towards 
the  two  trees  in  the  centre  of  the  camps.  The  two  parties 
immediately  rush  forward  to  receive  and  send  it  back  to 
their  respective  enclosures  with  their  cudgels.  Then 
begins  one  of  those  scenes  of  grotesque  confusion  and 
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tumult  impossible  to  describe  Seven  or  eight  hundred 
individuals  nm  after  the  ball,  which  sometimes  remains  in 
the  air  for  entire  hours.  They  meet,  jostle,  push,  knock 
each  other  down,  and  tumble  one  over  the  other.  Those 
who  rush  fix>m  behind,  unable  to  stop  short,  fell  upon  the 
sprawling  champions ;  thus  forming  a  pyramid  of  living 
beings,  whose  moans,  shrieks,  and  struggles  complete  a 
scene  which  none  but  those  who  have  witnessed  can  form 
an  idea  of.  Many  of  the  actors  therein  are  often  not  a  httle 
damaged  He  whose  address  brings  the  victory  to  his 
camp  is  the  hero  of  the  day ;  his  praises  are  in  every  moutih, 
and  when  another  contest  is  contemplated,  both  sides  try 
every  means  of  persuasion  to  secure  so  useful  an  auxiliary. 

In  some  of  the  northern  tribes  women  play  at  cricket^ 
but  not  in  the  same  manner  as  men ;  instead  of  one  ball 
they  have  two  ;  these  are  tied  together  with  a  string  not 
more  than  eighteen  inches  long.  Each  woman  has  a  short 
stick  round  which  the  string  gets  twisted,  and  with  which 
she  throws  the  balls  forward  with  great  strength  and 
agihty.  The  female  cricket-players,  like  the  male,  are 
bound  to  wear  a  special  costume,  which  generally  consists 
of  a  timic  so  made  as  to  leave  the  limbs  free.  The  game 
thus  played  by  women  is  both  unbecoming  and  indecent; 
it  amuses  some  Indians  very  much,  but  the  tribes  who 
have  retained  their  primitive  character  do  not  tolerate  it, 
and  consequentiy  their  women  do  not  play  at  it. 

The  origin  of  this  game  amongst  the  Bed  Skins  is  im- 
known ;  perhaps  they  borrowed  it  from  the  old  continent, 
perhaps  invented  it  at  the  same  time  as  we  did.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  European  game  that  we  find  established 
in  these  savage  regions ;  they  have  also  races  of  men  and 
horses,  and  tilts  in  canoes,  all  much  in  the  same  style  as 
with  us.     Their  archery  and  spear  games,  though  not 
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exactly  the  same,  present  great  analogy  with  our  favourite 
pastimes. 

Their  Gfame  of  Spear  and  Eing  is  extremely  ciuious  and 
difficult.  The  players  ore  divided  into  two  camps,  for 
Indians  are  fond  of  collective  parties  in  which  are  many 
conquerors,  and  consequently  many  conquered.  The 
stakes  and  bets  are  deposited  in  the  care  of  an  old  man ; 
then  a  hard  smooth  ground,  without  vegetation  of  any 
kind,  is  chosen,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  perpen- 
dicularly a  stone  ring  of  about  three  indhies  diameter. 
When  all  is  prepared  the  players  (armed  with  spears  six 
or  seven  feet  long,  furnished  with  small  shields  a  little 
apart  from  each  other,  sometimes  with  bits  of  leather) 
rush  forward,  two  at  a  time  one  fix)m  each  camp :  they 
stoop  so  as  to  place  their  spears  on  a  horizontal  level  with 
the  ring,  so  that  they  may  pass  through. it,  the  great  test 
of  skill  being  to  succeed  without  upsetting  it.  Each  small 
shield  or  bit  of  leather  that  passes  through  counts  for  a 
point :  the  victory  remains  to  the  player  who  has  most 
points,  or  he  who  upsets  the  ring  at  the  last  hit. 

Some  Indians  render  the  game  still  more  difficult  by 
playing  it  as  follows.  One  of  the  players  takes  the  ring 
in  his  hand  and  sends  it  rolling,  with  all  his  strength,  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  prepared  ground;  his  adversary, 
who  is  by  his  side,  starts  fiill  speed  after  it  to  stop  it,  so  as 
to  string  it  on  his  spear  as  &r  as  the  last  little  shield. 

The  Mojaves  had  a  game  so  similar  to  the  above,  that  to 
avoid  repetition  it  need  only  be  mentioned.  The  Natchez 
fevourite  pastime  was  very  like  the  spear  game,  except 
that  it  required  more  strength  and  address.  Only  two 
men  could  play  at  a  time.  One  threw  with  all  his 
strength,  and  as  far  as  possible,  a  long  stick  of  the  shape 
of  a  bat,  and  before  it  came  to  the  ground,  rolled  a  huge 
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circular  stone  in  the  same  direction.  His  adversary  then 
threw  a  stick  Kke  the  first,  and  he  whose  bat  came  nearest 
the  stone  gained  a  point  and  the  right  to  laimch  the  stone 
in  his  turn ;  which  was  a  great  advantage,  as  from  the  im- 
pulse he  gave  it,  a  player  was  able  to  guess  about  how 
£ar  the  stone  would  roll. 

The  spear  and  ring  games  are  played  in  villages  near 
habitations,  and  are  preceded  by  no  ceremony;  not  ao 
the  Archery  meetings.  They  take  place  in  the  plains  far 
from  houses,  and  only  the  strongest  and  ablest  yoimg  men 
of  the  tribe  are  allowed  to  perform  in  them.  There 
every  man  plays  for  himself;  there  is  no  camp;  the 
prize  and  honour  belong  to  one  only.  The  players 
generally  take  each  about  ten  arrows,  which  they  hold 
with  their  bows  in  the  left  hand ;  he  whose  turn  it  is 
advances  in  front  of  the  judges,  and  lances  his  first  arrow 
upwards  as  high  as  possible,  for  he  must  send  off  all  the 
others  before  it  comes  down.  The  victory  belongs  to 
him  who  has  the  most  arrows  in  the  air  together ;  and 
he  who  can  make  them  all  fly  at  once  is  a  hero,  is 
praised  and  admired  by  every  one,  nay,  considered  as  a 
supernatural  *being. 

The  Indians  consider  this  sort  of  exercise  as  very  iiseful, 
and  prefer  it  infinitely  to  shooting  at  marks ;  the  precision 
of  hits  being  of  far  less  value  in  their  eyes  than  the  address 
and  rapidity  with  which  arrows  are  lanced.  As  in  fight- 
ing they  wait  for  the  enemy,  so  in  hunting  do  they  watch 
the  game,  and  that  for  hours,  with  the  patience  of  a 
fisherman.  If  possible  they  never  strike  but  near  enough 
to  cause  instantaneous  death.  In  hand  to  hand  struggles 
address  would  find  neither  scope  nor  the  necessary  space 
for  escape.  Where  strength  and  agility  are  the  indispen- 
sable elements  of  success,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
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which  the  Bed  Skins  possess  as  we  do,  makes  them  do 
their  utmost  to  promote  and  develop  bodily  strength. 

The  tribes  exclusively  given  to  the  trade  in  expensive 
furs  attach,  on  the  contrary,  great  importance  to  a  good 
shot,  so  essential  in  enabling  to  kill  birds  and  beasts  with- 
out damaging  their  feathers  or  skins. 

Dancing  is  decidedly  the  best  and  dearest  pastime  of 
Bed  Skins ;  it  is  one  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and 
is  the  principal  object  in  all  public  ceremonials.  All 
notable  events,  —  the  departure  for  hunting  or  for  war, 
the  presentation  of  strangers,  treaties  of  peace,  games, 
harvest,  &c.  —  have  their  peculiar  dances,  and  yet  the  In- 
dian Terpsichorean  art  is  composed  of  but  four  steps  or 
distinct  dances ;  but  these  are  genuine  pantomimes,  mimic 
representations,  for  which  the  different  forms,  figures,  cos- 
tumes, and  places  adopted,  constitute  variety.  These  panto- 
mimes are  composed  so  as  to  represent  the  uses  and  aims  of 
their  institution,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  their  origin.  On 
beholding  their  exercises,  one  sometimes  experiences  the 
most  opposite  sentiments;  from  a  laugh  to  disgust  and  hor- 
ror, from  pity  to  fear.  Among  the  Abenakis,  Chactas,  To- 
manches,  and  other  Indian  tribes,  the  women  dance  the 
same  dances,  but  after  the  men,  and  &r  out  of  their  sight. 
Generally  speaking,  women  are  forbidden  these  pastimes ; 
they  are  seldom  admitted  to  share  any  amusement,  their  lot 
being  to  work.  Nought  else  is  permitted  them.*  Tojoiain 
any  noisy  pleasure  or  rejoicing  is  for  them  an  exception. 

Most  travellers  who  have  ventured  in  the  Bed  Skin 
regions,  and  been  present  at  their  dancing  parties,  imagine 
that  they  can  there  trace  a  resemblance  to  maniacs,  who 
jmnp,cry,beUow,  and  gesticulate  according  to  their  fantastic 

*  The  dances  of  scalp  and  cricket  are  the  only  ones  in  which  women 
take  an  active  part. 
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eccentricity ;  but  this  is  an  error ;  all  these  oddities,  which 
seem  to  spring  fix)m  madness,  invariably  correspond  to 
the  incidents  of  the  moment :  the  same  cadence,  the  same 
precision,  which  long  practice  and  habit  can  alone  give, 
the  rigzag  steps,  in  short  everything  in  public  rejoicings 
is  in  unison ;  and,  in  spite  of  appearances,  all  these  jumps, 
cries,  and  wild  dancing  are  regularly  acquired.  *  Even 
their  singing,  however  unintelligible  it  may  appear  to  us, 
has  a  meaning,  if  not  in  the  words,  in  the  intonations  and 
way  of  uttering  the  guttural  sounds.  The  very  drums 
and  rackets,  which  accompany  the  dancing  and  singing  on 
all  occasions,  have  a  way  of  suiting  their  harmony  to  the 
circumstance  celebrated  at  the  moment. 

It  is  true  that  very  few  individuals  have  the  key  of  this 
mute  Terpsichorean  language;  those  who  often  practise 
these  dances,  having  learnt  them  in  their  youth,  know  how 
to  perform  them  imder  every  circumstance,  but  they  never 
think  of  analysing  the  pantomimes.  Old  men,  medicine- 
men, and  warriors  give  their  minds  to  this  intellectual 
.  occupation,  and  study  how  far  such  a  gesture  or  cry  brings 
to  mind  the  feet  it  is  intended  to  recall  As  to  the  sa- 
cred, religious,  or  magic  dances,  the  medicine-men  alone 
are  initiated  into  their  mysterious  signification. 

We  have  already  described  the  cricket  dance  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  Red  Skin  capers.  There 
are  many  others,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  eagle 
dance,  the  scalp  dance,  the  poor  dance,  the  beggars'  dance, 
the  lightning  dance,  the  dog  dance,  the  discovery  dance, 
the  bardache  dance,  the  medicine  dance,  the  calumet  dance 
of  peace,  the  warrior's  dance,  the  brave  man's  dance, 
the  snow-shoes'  dance,  the  green  Turkey  com  dance,  the 
dance  in  honour  of  the  sun,  the  magic  and  hunting 
dances  —  such  as  the  bear  dance,  the  buffalo  dance,  &c. 
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Bed  8kins  hold  the  eagle  in  great  veneration ;  thus  the 
dance  dedicated  to  the  king  of  birds  is  executed  with 
great  solemnity,  by  sixteen  chosen  young  men,  the  bravest 
and  most  agile  of  the  tribe.  The  dancers'  bodies  are 
almost  naked  and  painted  white ;  they  hold  an  eagle's 
tail  in  the  right  hand ;  their  heads  are  adorned  with 
two  or  three  feathers  of  the  same  bird.  In  the  left  hand 
they  brandish  a  bow  or  tomahawk.  They  dance  four  by 
four  *,  ro\md  two  lances  stuck  side  by  side  in  the  ground. 
When  the  first  set  is  tired,  another  of  the  same  number 
takes  its  place,  and  so  on.  While  dancing  they  might 
be  mistaken  for  Chinese,  for  their  legs  are  always  bent 
or  crossed  under  their  bodies,  and  in  this  constrained 
position  do  they  execute  their  jumps  and  motions ;  con- 
vinced that  the  fatigue  they  endure  renders  them  agree- 
able to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  calls  down  on  them  the 
good  graces  of  the  eagle,  which  they  look  on  as  the  Genius 
of  war. 

The  Scalp  dance  signahses  the  return  of  a  war  expe- 
dition, and  is  also  performed  to  consecrate  the  heads  of 
hair  taken  from  the  enemy ;  it  is  a  pubUc  rejoicing  which 
begins  at  night  by  torchlight,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  young  women  of  the  triba  Not  only  does  the  fes- 
tival take  place  on  the  night  of  the  warriors'  i:etum  with 
their  bloody  trophies,  but  it  is  renewed  every  night  for  a 
week,  sometimes  even  for  a  fortnight.  The  rejoicings  are 
thus  kept  up  to  perpetuate  more  surely  the  memory  of  the 
exploits  they  are  destined  to  honour.  The  men,  as  in  most 
dances,  are  ahnost  naked ;  they  hold  in  their  hands  their 
arms  both  ofiensive  and  defensive,  which  they  brandish 


*  Four  is  a  mysterious  cabalistic  number  among  the  Red  Skins, 
generally  representing  the  four  cardinal  points. 
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with  great  energy,  jumping,  bounding,  making  faces  and 
contortipns,  and  uttering  the  most  horrid  ahrieks.  The 
yoimg  women  are  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  formed  by 
the  dancers,  and  hold  up  to  view  on  long-handled  rackets 
the  heads  of  hair  brought  home  by  the  victors.  All  the 
pantomime  of  this  dance  represents  the  struggles  produced 
by  scalping.  It  is  an  odious  sight  to  behold,  and  com- 
pletely reveals  the  savage  instincts  of  these  warriors,  who 
aU  sing  together  the  victory  just  obtained. 

After  such  scenes  the  Poor  dance  is  a  relief  for  the 
mind  and  eyes :  it  is  almost  a  religious  ceremony,  whose 
object  is  to  move  the  spectators  to  pity  and  charity  in 
fevour  of  the  xmfortunate  members  of  the  tribe,  or  of  the 
women  and  children  whom  war  has  rendered  widows  and 
orphans,  old  people,  &c.  The  dancers  are  generally  the 
richest  and  most  independent  young  men  of  the  village. 
At  the  noise  of  the  orchestra  (composed  of  but  one  drum, 
which  a  medicine-man  beats  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  wrists)  they  advance  half-naked,  having  no  clothing 
but  a  belt  of  crows'  feathers.  Some  hold  their  lances  and 
their  pipes,  others  rackets  and  knives  or  tomahawks, 
which  they  brandish  and  floiuiflh  in  the  air,  no  doubt  9s 
allusions  to  the  crimes,  fatal  resolutions,  and  ideas  of  ven- 
geance that  poverty  too  often  engenders.  They  utter  at 
the  same  time  loud  shrieks,  turn  up  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
praying  the  Great  Spirit  to  soften  the  hearts  of  all  present 
in  compassion  for  the  poor.  At  the  end  of  this  ceremony, 
less  ridiculous  than  aflfecting,  a  medidne-man  goes  roimd 
to  gather  whatever  the  spectators  are  veiling  to  bestow, 
which  is  immediately  distributed  among  the  poor  present 
Joy  is  then  depicted  in  every  countenance.  Those  who 
give  are  enchanted  with  the  happiness  of  those  who 
receive.    It  is  the  dawn  of  a  feeling  of  benevolence, — 
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a  pious  sentiment  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
would  fructify  with  success. 

The  Beggars'  dance  excites  feelings  of  less  sympathy 
than  the  poor  dance ;  it  is  the  representation  of  misery  in 
its  most  repulsive  details :  but  the  Indians  understand  it, 
and  answer  its  call  by  giving  to  some  pipes,  to  others 
tobacco,  knives,  or  axes,  or  tools  necessary  for  building 
wigwams;  they  also  give  skins,  covering,  and  clothing, 
This  dance  belongs  aknost  exclusively  to  the  northern 
tribes,  and  is  executed  by  the  beggars  themselves  in  the 
large  square  of  the  village,  or  in  front  of  the  habitations. 
The  dancers  make  innumerable  contortions  and  grimaces 
in  the  form  of  supplications,  exactly  as  our  maimed  or 
amputated  expose  their  stumps  in  our  public  places. 

There  are  slaves  among  the  Indians ;  but  slavery  is  here 
voluntary,  and  of  short  duration.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  the  Indians  do  no  kind  of  work ;  when  in  their 
villages  they  leave  to  the  women  not  only  all  the  house- 
hold cares,  but  even  the  hardest  labours :  but  when  on 
expeditions  of  either  war  or  hunting  they  are  obliged  to 
do  everything  for  themselves,  to  light  their  fires,  cook 
their  victuals,  mend  their  dothes,  and  pack  up  their  &rs, 
all  of  which  obligaticms  are  intolerable  to  their  laziness. 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  some  tribes  the  young  men  of 
the  richest  families  contract  to  be  slaves  for  two  years,  so  as 
at  the  expiration  of  this  term  to  be  free  for  life  from  per- 
forming any  servile  or  humiliating  office.  During  these 
two  years  of  voluntary  slavery  their  taskmasters  often  try 
their  feelings  severely ;  but  they  never  complain,  for  at  the 
cost  of  this  sacrifice  they  buy  a  whole  life  of  imlimited 
hberty,  and  with  this  consolation  before  them  they  support 
all  in  silence  and  with  the  most  perfect  resignation.  The 
only  enjoyment  allowed  them  during  the  term  of  their  pro- 
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badon,  and  of  which  they  do  not  Ml  to  avail  themselves, 
is  once  in  the  year  a  grand  entertainment,  instituted  to 
keep  aUve  their  instincts  of  nobiUty.  There  the  slave 
draws  hinoself  up,  remembering  that  the  Great  Spirit  has 
created  him  one  of  the  kings  of  the  creation.  They  then 
perform  with  all  the  spirit  of  youth  the  dance  called  the 
Slave  dance.  Those  who  are  boimd  for  another  year 
here  gather  courage  to  bear  up  to  the  end  in  the  task 
they  have  undertaken.  Those  whose  time  of  two  years  (the 
legal  term  that  it  is  forbidden  to  go  beyond)  is  up  here 
turn  from  the  past  to  forget  it,  and  no  one  ever  dreams 
of  avenging  the  pains  and  insults  inflicted  on  the  slave. 
In  this  solemnity  are  combined  so  many  sentiments,  that 
it  marks  an  event  in  the  young  men's  lives,  as  in  that 
of  their  families  and  even  of  their'  tribes. 

The  Dog  dance  is  in  great  favour  among  the  Dacotas, 
and  is  also  the  sign  of  a  day  to  be  piously  remembered. 
It  is  generally  performed  in  honour  of  some  great  stran- 
gefs  visit  (a  chief  of  white  men  mostly);  it  therefore 
seldom  takes  place,  which  is  really  no  pity ;  a  more 
odious  sight  it  would  be  diflSicult  to  behold,  and  must 
give  strangers  who  are  present  at  it  a  very  singular  and 
poor  opinion  of  the  manners  of  the  desert  The  visitora 
are  led  in  procession  to  the  pubUc  place  of  the  village, 
the  scene  of  this  dance,  even  more  cruel  than  savage; 
and  there  they  are  seated  on  buffalo  skins  spread  on 
the  ground.  Two  dogs  are  then  brought  forward  and 
their  throats  barbarously  cut  under  the  stranger's  eye ; 
the  poor  beasts'  hearts  and  livers  are  torn  out  and  con- 
verted into  long  thin  banners,  and  the  flesh,  still  warm 
and  bleeding,  is  twisted  round  two  lances  stuck  in  the 
earth  near  each  other.  The  dance  then  begins,  executed 
by  the  principal  warriors,  who  all  sing  together,  and  as 
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loud  as  they  can,  the  different  exploits  that  have  rendered 
them  celebrated  in  the  soUtudes  of  the  New  World.  They 
dance  two  by  two  and  hand  in  hand,  sing,  scream,  and 
jump  in  tune,  turning  round  the  lances  without  breaking 
the  ring,  and  endeavouring  to  seize  with  their  teeth  a  bit 
of  heart  or  liver  which  they  immediately  swallow ;  and 
tbis  goes  on  as  long  as  a  shred  of  flesh  remains  on  the 
lances.  He  who  seiz^  the  last  bit  does  not  swaflow  it, 
but  takes  it  between  his  teeth  to  the  medicine-man  (who 
acts  as  the  orchestra  by  beating  time  on  a  soHtary  drum), 
who  in  his  turn  swallows  the  morsel  thus  presented  to 
him  without  touching  it  with  his  hands.  Some  of  the 
northern  tribes  are  as  fond  of  this  dance  as  the  Dacotas. 
Some  colonies  only  sacrifice  one  dog,  others  two ;  but  all 
attach  great  importance  to  the  bits  of  flesh  held  out  as 
baits  for  the  most  dexterous.  Dog's  hver,  as  a  favourite 
mess,  is  even  more  esteemed  than  the  wild  ox's  hump. 
It  is  supposed  that  with  their  flesh  are  obtained  the  strength 
and  'Courage  of  these  noble  animals.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  in  aU  these  entertainments  the  active  part 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  young  men.  The  medicine-man 
conducts  the  dance  by  singing  or  playing  on  a  percussion 
instrument.  As  to  the  old  men,  they  are  mere  spectators, 
their  age  and  dignity  forbiddiag  them  to  take  an  active 
part  in  such  scenes.  It  is  also  wonderful  how  easily  the 
Bed  Skins  throw  off  their  wonted  gravity,  to  show  forth  in 
pubhc  all  the  appearances  of  grotesque  folly.  It  is  this 
strange  contradiction  that  has  given  rise  to  the  diverse 
judgments  that  have  been  formed  of  their  characters, 
tastes,  and  moral  tendencies.  And  yet  all  this  can  be  very 
well  accounted  for.  The  Indians  are  the  children  of  nature, 
and  as  such  changeable ;  they  have  their  calm  and  their 
stormy  days.     Of  a  nervous  and  impressionable  organi- 
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sation,  they  give  way  indolently  to  all  the  variations  of 
atmosphere  and  circumstance,  without  attempting,  as 
more  civilised  beings  do,  to  wear  a  happy  mask  with  a 
sad  heart,  or  to  disguise  joy  with  a  face  of  woe.  Accus- 
tomelfl  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  they  give  themselves 
entirely  up  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  enjoy 
pleasure  whenever  offered.  It  is  thus  that  they  pass 
suddenly  from  the  most  perfect  stoicism  to  the  eccentric 
gambols  of  a  buffoon.  Such  are  these  so-called  savages. 
A  few  words  thus  explain  the  leading  motives  of  the 
above  ceremonies  and  those  which  are  to  follow,  and 
prevent  my  readers  from  forming  false  notions  of  the 
Eed  Skins,  so  Uttle  understood  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  about  them. 

Before  setting  out  on  a  long  and  dangerous  expedition, 
either  of  fighting  or  hunting,  the  warriors  join  in  public  to 
perform  the  Discovery  dance,  which  is  a  mere  pantomime, 
without  the  accessory  of  music,  but  a  most  curious  one, 
the  actors  wherein  imitate  by  their  gestures  all  the  phases 
of  a  grand  hunt  or  battle,  as  also  all  the  tricks  practised 
to  avoid  being  taken  by  surprise.  The  dancer's  physiog- 
nomy is  the  faithftd  mirror  of  all  his  feelings,  when  in  the 
meadows  or  woods  he  meets  the  traces  of  game,  or  of  the 
recent  passage  of  the  moccasins.  This  mimic  representa- 
tion of  the  adventurous  life  of  the  hunter  and  warrior 
makes  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators, 
who  therein  discover  the  prelude  of  a  drama  shortly  to 
be  performed,  and  likely  to  prove  fetal  to  many  among 
those  gay  performers. 

The  Bardache  dance  is  a  merry  but  not  very  proper 
one,  which  the  youths  of  some  northern  tribes  perform 
round  an  idiot  dressed  in  female  attire,  whom  they  toss  and 
tease,  adding  the  most  indecent  gestures  to  bitter  sarcasms. 
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This  is,  properly  speaking,  a  kind  of  public  revel  very 
disgusting  to  behold,  and  which  the  sachems  disapprove 
though  they  tolerate  it ;  for  with  them  the  infirm  both 
of  mind  and  body  are  sacred,  and  therefore  respected. 
It  was  the  French  trappers  and  Canadians  of  Missouri 
who  gave  the  nickname  of  Bardache  to  the  poor  wretch 
at  whose  expense  the  game  is  carried  on. 

In  opposition  to  the  above,  the  Medicine  dance  of  the 
brave  is  a  credit  to  the  tribes  in  which  it  is  in  use.  It  is 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  dead,  a  tribute  of  respect  paid 
to  those  who  have  quitted  this  life  to  go  to  the  enchanted 
meadows  of  the  Great  Spirit.  This  worship,  which  shows 
elevation  of  mind  in  no  small  degree,  is  much  spread  among 
the  Indians,  who  all  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  in  the  punishments  inflicted  and  recompenses  granted 
in  another  world.  They  are  convinced  that  warriors  who 
fall  on  fields  of  battle,  or  die  of  woimds  there  received,  enjoy 
eternal  fehcity  in  the  Land  of  Souls.  The  medidne-bags 
of  the  departed,  —  which  are  their  household  gods,  their 
domestic  divinities,  a  sort. of  guardian  angels,  — are  ho- 
noured for  having  given  immortality  to  their  possessors. 
After  their  return  ifrom  war  or  an  expedition  into  the 
enemy's  territory,  the  warriors  dance  tit  each  setting  sun, 
during  a  fortnight,  before  the  wigwams  of  those  who  have 
fallen;  the  widows  and  children  hang  their  medicine-bags 
on  posts  round  which  the  funeral  dances  are  performed. 
The  women,  for  whom  widowhood  is  the  greatest  of  mis- 
fortunes, are  present  at  these  ceremonies,  silent,  their  heads 
bowed  down,  expressive  of  their  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion for  the  bereaved  wife.  Thus  do  the  Indians  express  by 
dancing  all  their  sentiments,  both  gay  and  sad,  whether 
to  recall  or  to  anticipate  them. 

War  dances  in  those  parts  answer  to  our  national  airs. 
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such  85  theMarseillatse,  le  Chant  du  Dipart^  and  the  Cfumt 
des  GirondinSy  in  their  influence  on  political  events ;  now 
appealing  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  young  men,  calling 
them  to  the  field  to  follow  their  chief  or  imitate  their  an- 
cestors ;  now  celebrating  victories,  and  calling  forth  praises 
and  thanksgiving.  But  whatever  be  its  motive,  the  war 
dance  is  frightful  in  its  performance.  The  dancers,  ex- 
cited by  hopes  of  triumph  or  vengeance,  are  soon  seized 
with  a  feverish  ardour  they  are  unable  to  master ;  their 
eyes  flash  fire,  their  gestures  become  jerking  and  irregular, 
they  imagine  they  see  their  enemy  at  their  feet,  and  ra- 
pidly imitate  all  the  scenes  of  battle, — the  attack  and  the 
defence,  the  blow  given,  received,  or  averted,  the"  fall  of 
the  vanquished,  the  operation  of  scalping,  and  finally  the 
enthusiasm  of  victory.  All  this  is  mimicked  with  rending 
shrieks,  such  as  are  known  only  to  Indians,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  apparent  confusion,  in  which  may 
nevertheless  be  seen  a  sort  of  regularity. 

As  to  the  Brave  man's  dance,  it  is  something  more  than 
a  pantomime.  It  is  a  worded  comedy,  which  is  at  once 
both  serious  and  grotesque ;  it  is  a  loud  public  declara- 
tion of  all  the  e^ta  of  bravery  in  which  young  warriors 
have  distinguished  themselves.  On  returning  from  a  dis- 
tant expedition,  the  defenders  of  the  tribe,  screaming,  ges- 
ticulating, and  giving  way  to  the  most  unexpected  eccen- 
tricities, imite  and  dance  in  a  ring  roimd  one  of  them,  who 
stands  in  the  middle.  He  narrates  with  vehemence  all 
his  feats  ;  tells  the  number  of  heads  of  hair  he  has  taken 
firom  the  vanquished ;  imitates  by  his  pantomime  the  at- 
tack, the  defence,  and  the  struggle ;  and  ends  by  appeal- 
ing to  his  fellow-soldiers  as  witnesses.  Each  assistant  in 
turn  then  assures  him  that  all  he  has  told  is  true ;  that  his 
is  not  a  forked  (lying)  tongue ;  that  he  has  not  spoken 
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like  a  woman,  that  is  to  say,  a  babbler.  The  dance  then 
recomm^iceB,  a  sfecond  warrior  having  succeeded  the  first 
in  the  middle,  and  also  relating  his  part  in  the  perilous 
adventures  and  glorious  victory.  He  is  answered  as  was 
his  predecessor,  and  so  on  till  each  dancer  has  proclaimed 
his  exploits.  It  is  generally  after  this  ceremony  that 
warriors  obtain  leave  to  wear  on  the  top  of  their  heads 
eagles'  feathers  painted  or  cut  in  slopes,  according  to  their 
degree  of  merit,  or  the  greater  or  less  part  they  may 
have  played  in  the  field.  This  public  entertainment  is 
intended  to  consecrate  feats  of  arms,  and  to  recompense 
by  honorary  distinctions  those  who  have  achieved  them. 


VOL.  IT. 
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CHAP.  XXXU^ 

THE  CALUMET  DANCE  OF   PEACE. THE   SNOW-SHOE   DANCE. THE   GREEN 

TURKEY   CORN  OR   KAIZE    DANCE.  —  THE    SUN    DANCE. THE   NATCHEZ 

T^TIVAI^S  IN  HONOUR  OP  THE   MOON.  —  THE   BEAR-HUNT   DANCE.  —  THE 

BUFFALO-HUNT  DANCE. THE  BEAVER  HUNT. THE   BEAVER   TRADE. 

HORSE  AND  FOOT  RACES. SKIRMISHES. BOAT  SKIRMISHES,  OR  REGATTA. 

If  departures  for  war  and  victorious  returns  are  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity,  not  less  so  are  conclusions  of  treaties 
of  peace  which  are  to  insure  the  tranquillity  of  several 
tribes.  Hereafter  shall  be  described  the  ceremonies  in 
use  at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Red 
Skins,  or  between  the  Indians  and  white  people.  When  two 
rival  powers  are  reconciled,  before  they  separate  they 
perform  together  the  Calumet  dance  of  Peace.  Tlie  chief 
lends  for  the  occasion  the  hereditary  calumet,  previously 
preserved  in  his  family  as  an  heir-loom.  The  performers 
on  both  sides  smoke  and  dance  simultaneously,  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  this  Indian  emblem  of  friendship  and 
hospitality.  Unfortunately  these  international  rejoicings 
are  rare ;  they  are,  on  the  whole,  more  noisy  than  ridi- 
culous. 

The  Assinniboins  *  have  a  very  peculiar  way  of  perform- 
ing the  calumet  dance  of  peace,  not  only  bounding  and 

*  A  word  which  signifies  stone-boiler. 
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jumping  while  holding  by  the  hand  either  their  new  ally  or 
a  member  of  their  own  tribe,  but  performing  a  very  curious 
gymnastic  exercise  on  the  village  public  place.  They 
hght  a  great  fire,  near  which  a  juggler  or  medicine-man, 
with  an  old  man,  takes  his  seat,  the  former  singing  and 
smoking  the  red  pipe  ornamented  with  eagles'  feathers, 
the  other  beating  time  on  a  drum ;  all  the  young  men  of 
the  tribe  lie  in  a  circle  round  the  musicians.  On  a  given 
signal  one  of  them  jumps  up  and  executes  numberless 
eccentric  zigzags  and  springs  in  the  interior  of  the  circle, 
dancing  on  one  foot,  singing,  passing  before  the  two  seated 
men,  making  wry  faces  at  them,  threatening  them  with 
his  clenched  fists ;  then  suddenly  catching  hold  of  one  of 
the  circle  by  the  arm,  forces  him  to  rise,  and  to  dance 
and  caper  with  him,  imitating  aU  his  tricks.  He  in  turn 
drags  another  into  action  ;  and  so  on,  tiU  the  whole  of  the 
performers  dance  together:  this  dance  lasts  an  hoiu*, 
sometimes  more,  and  all  the  time  dancers  and  lookers-on 
utter  the  most  deafening  shrieks. 

The  first  fall  of  snow  gives  rise  to  another  solemnity, 
called  the  Snow-shoe  dance,  which  is  almost  a  religious 
ceremony,  instituted  to  return  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit 
for  the  coming  of  a  season  so  propitious  for  killing  game. 
All  the  warriors  take  part  in  it,  dressed  in  fur  drawers,  and 
furnished  with  their  hunting  materials.  Like  all  other 
entertainments,  this  dance  takes  place  on  the  village 
pubUc  ground.  Three  lances,  stuck  in  the  earth,  are  sur- 
mounted with  snow-shoes  and  eagles'  feathers.  Here  the 
performers  are  comparatively  sparing  of  cries  and  contor- 
tions. The  Indians  seldom  put  on  winter  clothes  before  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  considered  effeminate.  Besides  the  religious  feeling, 
there  is  also  an  agricultural  notion  in  this  inauguration  of 
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the  snow  season.  The  Bed  Skins  know  as  well  as  we  cb 
that  the  great  white  cloak  with  which  nature  envelopes 
the  soil,  warms  and  revives  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  the 
grain  therein  planted  by  them.  It  is,  therefore,  for  them 
an  occasion  to  render  thanks  to  the  Gh:'eat  Spirit  for  the 
productions  that  this  regular  return  of  the  season  forebodes : 
productions  almost  as  indispensable  to  them  as  is  game 
which  furnishes  them  with  meat  and  clothing. 

like  all  civilised  people  who  cultivate  the  earth,  the 
Indians  pray  for  good  harvests ;  and  when  a  propitious 
one  has  given  them  abundant  crops,  they  indulge  in  hymns 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Qreat  Spirit,  and  rejoicing,  that 
lasts  several  days,  in  which  dancing  plays,  as  usual,  a 
great  part.  But  of  all  the  dances  performed,  the  most 
curious,  without  exception,  is  the  Green  turkey  corn  or 
Maize  dance. 

As  soon  as  the  first  ears  of  maize  begin  to  ripen  in 
the  fields,  the  medicine-man  sends  women  every  day  to 
gather  a  few,  which  they  bring  back  with  respectful 
care  to  those  who  alone  have  a  right  to  touch  them,  and 
strip  off  the  first  leaves.  When  it  becomes,  evident  that 
the  ears  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  maturity,  and 
promise  a  tolerable  crop,  criers  and  messengers  are  sent 
round  to  all  the  habitations  to  announce  that  the  Great 
Spirit  has  been  kind  to  the  population  of  the  tribe,  aU  of 
whom  must  assemble  the  next  morning  at  sunrise  to  offer 
thanksgiving  for  this  great  bounty. 

The  next  day,  at  the  appointed  hoiu*,  the  tribe  assem- 
bles in  the  midst  of  the  largest  village,  where  is  hung 
over  a  furnace  lighted  for  the  purpose  a  large  boiler  full 
of  ears  of  green  maize,  which  a  medicine-man  boils  in 
water ;  the  supports  of  the  boiler  are  four  sticks  of  about 
ten  feet  high,  which  at  the  top  form  a  junction,  to  which 
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the  boiler  is  hung,  by  a  strong  leather  strap.  Twelve 
ears  of  maize  form  the  ornaments  of  their  supports,  round 
whidi  are  ranged  twelve  wooden  bowls.  Four  medicine* 
men,  almost  naked,  their  bodies  painted  white,  and  repre- 
senting the  four  seasons,  dance  and  gesticulate  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle,  singing,  at  the  same  time,  hymns  of 
gratitude  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  whom  the  maize  that 
is  boiling  is  destined.  In  one  hand  they  hold  a  reed  of 
the  com,  in  the  other  a  racket,  with  which  they  beat 
time  on  the  edge  of  the  boiler.  The  principal  warriors, 
also  painted  white,  dance  round  the  medicine-men,  sing- 
ing, like  them,  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  and  holding  also 
maize  reeds. 

Among  the  Jemez,  where,  as  in  the  tribes  of  North 
America,  the  green-maize  dance  is  in  favour,  the  cos- 
tume worn  for  this  solemnity  is  very  simple.  The  dancers 
are  almost  naked,  and  painted  from  head  to  foot ;  they 
wear  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  red  pimento  berries,  and 
hold  in  their  hands  dry  gourd  bottles  fiill  of  little  pebbles, 
which  they  shake  in  time  to  the  music. 

The  dancing  and  singing  continue  till  the  maize  is 
well  boiled  ;  the  medicine-man  then  puts  it  into  a  little 
dish,  which  is  placed  on  the  furnace,  where  it  is  soon 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  fire  is  then  extinguished,  and  the 
ashes,  considered  as  sacred,  are  buried  in  the  earth,  where 
they  are  to  purify  the  soil  for  the  ensuing  year.  Another 
fire  is  lighted  to  boil  the  maize  destined  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  population  during  the  rejoicings.  It  often 
happens  that  tribes,  heedless  of  the  morrow,  squander  in 
a  few  days  all  the  maize  gathered,  and  find,  when  the 
entertainment  is  over,  that  there  is  nothing  left  but  barley 
wherewithal  to  sow  for  the  ensuing  season. 

Many  Indians,  a  few  days  before  the  festival,  cleanse 
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their  bodies  inside  by  means  of  fermented  liquors,  a  kind 
of  physic  :  this  is  to  render  them  fit  to  receive  the  green 
maize.  The  habit  of  burning  coin  and  burying  the  ashes 
is  nothing  else  than  a  self-imposed  sacrifice,  by  which 
these  savages  show  their  gratitude  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  which  short-sighted  (mes  turn  into  a  long  series  of 
act  of  gluttony,  the  consequence  of  which  is  to  create 
fiunine  in  place  of  the  abimdance  that  was  the  subject  of 
their  rejoicing. 

The  practice  among  Indians  of  fasting  and  cleansing 
their  bodies  before  receiving  the  green  maize  is  very  re- 
markable, and  was  evidently  in  its  origin  of  a  religious 
character;  at  least  it  is  a  pious  sentiment  of  propriety, 
which  guides  these  children  of  the  desert  in  following  or 
adopting  what  they  think  likely  to  please  the  Great  Spirit. 

The  Dance  in  honour  of  the  Sun  has  also  a  religious 
character,  and  is  widely  spread  amongst  the  savage  tribes 
towards  the  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  in  New  Mexico, 
and  among  the  Tomanches ;  as  is  also  the  dance  in  honour 
of  Hackal  the  giant,  and  lieutenant  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
who  is  in  great  veneration  among  the  Dacotas.  The 
Sim  is  a  divinity  for  the  majority  of  Bed  Skins,  some  of 
whom  consider  it  as  the  Great  Spirit  himself,  others  as 
his  residence ;  but  all  agree  in  bowing  before  its  omni- 
potence. The  Dacotas,  to  render  it  propitious,  consecrate 
several  days  in  the  year  to  festivals  in  its  honour,  which, 
in  their  details,  present  some  analogy  to  the  green  maize 
ceremony. 

A  little  after  sun-rise,  the  most  pious  young  men 
of  the  tribe,  or  those  most  imu:*ed  to  bodily  pain,  as- 
semble in  a  wigwam  roimd  one  or  several  kettles  full  of 
boiling  meat  on  a  great  fire.  The  dancing  is  as  usual 
led  by  one  or  several  medicine-men,  who  sing  or  beat 
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the  drum :  the  drum  among  Indiaiis  being  almost  a 
sacred  instrument,  which  is  only  used  in  pubHc  care- 
monies.  The  dancers  have  for  all  raiment  a  belt  made 
of  the  bark  of  birch*tree ;  on  their  heads  they  wear 
a  kind  of  mitre,  also  made  of  the  bark  of  birch-tree, 
the  two  points  of  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  They  sing  and  dance  all  together 
roimd  the  fire,  and,  as  they  approach,  draw  bits  of  meat 
out  of  the  boilers,  which  they  devour  without  uttermg  a 
cry,  or  manifesting  any  signs  of  suffering,  if  they  bum 
their  fingers.  But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  when  all 
the  meat  is  thus  consumed,  they  throw  the  scalding  broth 
over  their  shoulders,  shouting  aU  the  time  in  every  pos- 
sible tone :  "  Oh,  how  cool  the  water  is  ;  what  soft  sweet 
dew  I "  The  poor  creatures  thus  sprinkle  themselves  with 
greasy  boiling  water,  convinced  that  the  Great  Spirit 
cannot  allow  them  to  be  scalded  in  a  ceremony  instituted 
in  his  honour. 

The  Natchez,  independent  of  their  pubhc  entertainments 
in  common  with  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America, 
had  also  national  rejoicings  which  partook  of  both  a  reli- 
gious and  political  character :  religious,  because  these 
solemnities  were  instituted  to  render  thanks  to  the  Creator 
for  some  signal  bounty ;  pohtical  in  their  essence,  for 
they  were  the  only  source  of  revenue  for  the  sovereign, 
who,  though  he  ruled  without  control,  yet  never  levied 
taxes,  nor  imposed  any  kind  of  contribution,  contenting 
himself  with  presents  offered  him  in  the  grand  public 
festivals. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Natchez  year  is  divided 
into  thirteen  moons,  the  first  of  which  begins  in  March. 
The  beginning  of  each  moon  is  celebrated  with  great 
pomp.     The    entertainment   is  named   after   the  frmtr 
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gathering  of  the  moment,  or  the  game  most  pl<axtifid, 
and  sometimes  takes  its  name  from  any  remarkable  eveiit 
that  hes  absorbed  the  minds  of  the  population  dming  the 
preceding  moon.  The  March  or  roebuck  moon  is  the 
most  important  and  joyous  of  all  the  moons.  At  this 
festivity  is  perfonned  a  dance  in  commemoration  of  some 
historical  event,  such  as  follows  : — 

Formerly  a  Great  Sun,  having  heard  an  unusual  noise 
in  his  village,  rushed  out  of  his  residence  in  order  to  ap- 
pease what  he  took  for  a  quarrel  amongst  his  people,  and 
thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile  nation  which  had 
besieged  his  capital.  But  as  soon  as  the  first  moment  of 
surprise  was  over,  the  Natchez  came  valiantly  forward 
and  deUvered  their  sovereign,  putting  the  enemy  to  flight, 
after  having  massacred  a  great  number.  In  memory  of 
this  grand  historical  feat  of  arms,  warriors,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  roebuck  moon,  divide  into  two  armies  distin- 
guished by  the  colour  of  their  feathers,  place  themselves 
in  ambush  near  the  Great  Sun's  abode,  and  simulate  a  re- 
gular battle,  in  which  are  drawn  forth  all  the  warlike  talents 
possessed  on  either  side.  This  interests  and  impresses 
the  spectators  to  such  a  degree  that  they  seem  to  be 
present,  not  at  a  parade,  but  at  a  real  conflict,  and  this 
scene  is  revived  every  year  with  equal  success. 

The  seventh  moon,  which  comes  in  September,  is  called 
the  New  maize  moon,  and  is  more  especially  celebrated 
by  a  great  pubhc  feast,  accompanied  with  reKgious  cere- 
monies. At  this  meal  is  served  maize  planted  on  pur- 
pose for  the  occasion  by  warriors,  who  choose  a  piece  of 
maiden  ground  which  they  prepare  by  means  of  fire.  The 
ground  prepared,  the  warriors,  imder  the  orders  of  their 
chief  (no  other  person,  under  penalty  of  death,  dares  work 
in  this  sacred  field),  sow  the  new  maize.     When  the  ears 
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thereof  begin  to  ripen,  they  are  placed  in  a  shady  bam 
built  for  this  purpose,  by  the  same  men  who  prepared  the 
^arth.  The  Great  Sun  is  then  apprised  that  all  is  ready  for 
the  ceremony,  which  generally  lasts  a  week.  He  decides  on 
what  day  the  feast  for  eating  the  maize  in  common  is  to 
begin.  In  the  interval  before  the  allotted  time,  the 
people  build  huts  round  the  sacred  field,  to  shelter  it 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  atmosphere;  and  to  that 
effect  take  with  them  all  the  utensils  of  which  they  may 
be  in  want  during  the  solemnity.  On  the  given  day  the 
sovereign,  stretched  on  a  litter  painted  red,  and  orna- 
mented with  fiirs,  magnolia  leaves,  and  garlands  of  white 
flowers,  and  carried  by  sixteen  warriors,  reUeved  every 
hundred  steps  by  sixteen  others,  sets  off,  Ml  gallop,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  whole  crowd.  On  arriving  oppo- 
site the  bam  the  litter  stops,  and  the  sovereign,  while  a 
new  fire  is  being  lighted,  chats  familiarly  with  the  nobility 
of  the  nation.  Then,  after  bowing  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  he  gives  orders  for  the  distribution  of  tiie  green 
maize,  which  every  one  cooks  for  himself  and  eats.  When 
the  meal  is  over,  warriors  sing  songs,  and  rehearse,  each 
in  turn,  their  former  exploits.  When  night  sets  in,  the 
dancing  begins  at  torchlight. 

This  dancing,  which  is  very  monotonous  among  the 
Natchez,  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  —  The 
women  form  a  circle  round  the  musicians,  linked  together 
by  garlands  or  feathers ;  the  men  round  them  in  another 
circle,  holding  rackets,  which  they  shake  to  time  with  the 
music  and  dancing,  and  while  the  women  turn  round  from 
left  to  right,  the  men  turn  from  right  to  left.  The  next 
day  is  devoted  to  cricket-playing ;  then  comes  the  warriors' 
dance,  and,  at  last,  bathing  in  the  river  to  recruit  the 
performers  after  all  their  fatigue. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  have  a  great  predilection 
for  green  maize,  of  which  they  consume  large  quantities 
every  spring :  perhaps  this  taste  was  originally  derived 
from  the  Indians. 

Next  to  the  religious  dance  comes  naturally  the  Magic 
or  Medicine  dance ;  but  as  no  profane  person  is  allowed  to 
be  present  at  these  sacred  and  mysterious  ceremonies,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  describe  them.  Even  those  who  by  special 
&vour.  are  admitted  to  these  solemnities,  are  bound  by  the 
most  awfiil  masonic  oaths  not  to  betray  what  they  witness. 
The  httle,  therefore,  that  is  known  can  only  be  gained 
from  Indian  pictography,  which  has  attempted  to  re- 
present some  of  the  episodes,  chiefly  composed  of  panto- 
mimes and  dangerous  exercises,  destined  to  try,  before 
receiving  them  into  the  great  body,  the  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  candidates  for  the  rank  of 
medidne-men. 

When  about  to  set  out  on  a  bear-himt,  the  Indians 
practise  fasting  and  sacred  cleansing  of  their  bodies,  and 
execute  a  special  dance,  which,  though  not  exclusively 
rehgious,  is,  nevertheless,  an  invocation  to  a  supreme 
power  called  the  Bear  Genius,  whom  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  render  propitioxis. 

The  Bear  dance  is  an  imitation  of  the  movements  of  that 
animal,  a  pantomime  that  recalls  aU  the  details  of  its  life 
and  habits.  The  Indians,  naturally  superstitious,  are  con- 
vinced that,  were  it  not  for  this  invocation  and  dance,  the 
Bear  Genius  would  be  against  them,  and  their  hunt  con- 
sequently fridtless.  The  medidne-man,  who  on  thij9  as  on 
most  occasions  fills  the  post  of  ballet-master  and  orchestra 
chief,  is  entirely  clothed  in  bear's  skin,  with  the  animal's 
head,  adorned  with  a  plume  of  eagles'  feathers,  as  a  head- 
dress.   The  dancers  also  wear  masks  and  accoutrements 
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of  bear's  skin,  so  that  when  all  are  ranged  in  a  large 
circle,  the  grotesque  effect  of  the  scene  is  such  as  baffles 
description.  When  the  circle  is  formed  there  begins 
a  general  competition  to  see  who  will  best  imitate  the 
animal,  either  in  his  howl,  heavy  step,  jerk,  or  mode  of 
sitting  or  lying  down.  When  the  entertainment  is  over, 
the  himters  set  off  through  woods,  meadows,  and  rivers, 
in  search  of  a  game  whose  oil  and  fur  are  so  precious  to 
them.  On  arriving  at  the  appointed  spot  the  hunters 
separate,  so  as  to  form  a  vast  circuit,  through  which  they 
beat  right  and  left  and  in  every  direction,  but  so  as  always 
to  draw  towards  the  centre.  When  a  hunter  discovers  a 
bear,  whether  in  his  den  in  the  copse  or  in  the  hollow  of 
a  treej  he  immediately  kills  it  with  his  arrow  or  his 
tomahawk,  and  sometimes  even  with  a  knife.  He  then 
prays  the  animal's  genius  not  to  be  angry  with  him,  or 
turn  against  him  in  another  expedition.  In  these  col- 
lective hunts  five  or  six  bears  are  often  killed.  Their 
skins  are  then  stripped,  their  oil  extracted,  and  their 
meat  abandoned  to  the  voracity  of  wolves,  except  the 
tongues  and  paws,  which  are  considered  as  very  good 
eating. 

The  Buffalo  dance,  which  in  like  manner  precedes  the 
chase  of  that  wild  beast,'  is  like  the  above  a  masquerade 
for  the  occasion,  in  which  one  or  many  savages,  disguised 
as  buffaloes,  are  sent  to  a  distance  fi:om  the  village  as 
spies  or  sentinels ;  there,  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
they  imitate  the  bellowing  of  a  bull  or  a  cow.  By  this 
ingenious  stratagem  they  generally  succeed  in  drawing 
towards  them  one  or  many  buffaloes.  The  better  to 
entice  them,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  invites  the  most  gallant 
young  men  to  assemble  in  the  central  place  of  the  village, 
and  there  the  buffalo  dance  is  kept  up  till  one  of  these 
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ftn^y»»1»  is  espied;  the  consequence  is,  that  it  sometimes  lasts 
twdve  or  fifteen  days.  The  medicine-man  who  presides 
over  the  ceremony  is  entirely  covered  with  buflfalo's  skin, 
the  head  and  horns  serving  him  as  a  mask  ;  the  dancers, 
almost  naked,  that  their  limbs  may  not  be  shackled ;  the 
head-dress  is  a  bufialo's  head,  with  the  animal's  tail  hang- 
ing behind.  All  aromid,  with  lances  and  arrows,  begin  a 
dance  to  the  somid  of  drums  and  the  noise  of  rackets ; 
the  actors  of  the  burlesque  scene  all  the  time  imitating 
the  buffaloes  in  their  heavy  tread,  timid  gait,  and  horrid 
roaring. 

When  a  dancer,  is  tired  he  hes  down  on  the  ground,  or 
sinks  on  his  legs.  An  Indian  quits  the  dance  and  lances 
his  arrow  (which  is  blunt)  at  his  body.  He  then  drags 
him  by  the  legs  out  of  the  circuit,  and  with  a  knife  feigns 
to  skin  him.  The  scene  is  renewed  as  often  as  the  dancers 
give  way  to  fatigue.  At  last  the  spies  placed  in  ambus- 
cade on  the  hills  give  the  signal  agreed  on,  to  warn  the 
people  of  the  approach  of  buffaloes.  The  dance  ceases 
instantaneoiifily,  the  warriors  spring  on  their  steeds,  and 
gallop  off  with  firantic  enthusiasm.  Those  who  remain  — 
the  old  men,  women,  and  chUdren  —  scream  and  sing  with 
the  whole  strength  of  their  lungs,  to  thank  the  Great 
Spirit  for  having  had  pity  on  them  in  sending  them  where- 
withal to  assuage  their  hunger. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Indians  are  enabled  by  bufialo-hunt- 
ing  to  provide  for  all  the  necessities  of  life,  as  shall  be 
shown  hereafter,  every  part  of  (he  animal  being  turned  to 
account  by  them.  Hence  they  follow  that  dbase  not  only 
in  times  of  need,  but  at  any  season  of  the  year  that  they 
perceive  traces  of  )ierds,  however  prosperous  they  may 
be  at  the  moment 

In  these  hunts  the  Bed  Skins  ride  their  swiftiest  horses, 
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and  do  not  xm  saddles^  throwing  aside  any  arms,  imd  e v^ 
clothing  that  might  encumber  them.  They  only  take  with 
them  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  small  whip  to  urge  on 
their  steeds,  which  fear  might  hinder  from  approaching  the 
frightened  and  fririous  buffaloes.  Other  Indians  are  armed 
only  with  a  lance ;  but  this  mode  of  hunting  is  dangerous, 
for  when  the  animal  is  mortally  wounded  it  bounds  forward 
at  the  hunter  or  his  horse,  and  that  so  suddenly  that  it  is 
at  times  very  difficult  to  avoid  it 

Buffaloes  are  of  a  timorous  nature,  and  willingly  seek 
the  neighbourhood  of  men ;  they  assemble  about'  the 
end  of  summer  in  immense  herds,  often  of  several  thou- 
sand head,  and  move  towards  the  west  or  south.  Both  in 
summer  and  winter  these  animals  move  in  large  numbers ; 
those  who  perchance  are  separated  from  the  rest  fall  easy 
victims  to  beasts  of  prey.  When  the  hunters  have  arrived 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  herd,  they  disperse  so  as  to 
surround  the  game.  Then  at  a  given  signal  they  advance, 
and  confine  it  in  a  threatening  circle.  The  buffaloes  try 
in  vain  to  escape  right  and  left,  back  and  front ;  on  all 
sides  a  wall  of  hunters  faces  them  uttering  awful  screams, 
such  as  would  scare  far  less  timorous  a^mals.  As  the  circle 
becomes  harrow,  the  buffaloes  group  together  to  try  and 
find  courage  to  defiMid  themselves ;  but  the  hunters  are 
soon  within  auning  distance,  and  then  the  scene  of  carnage 
b^ins  ;  every  arrow,  every  blow  of  the  lance,  Trillinfy  or 
wounding  mortally.  The  horses  trained  for  this  chase, 
free  in  their  movements,  bear  their  masters  forward, 
while  they  have  no  other  thought  but  slaughter.  Often 
hunters,  borne  on  by  their  ardour  or  by  their  steeds, 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  herd  before  they  are  aware  of  it, 
and  in  peril  of  their  hves  ;  it  even  happens  that  a  man, 
unhorsed  by  the  death  of  his  courser,  or  by  some  other 
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accident,  jumps  on  a  buffido's  back,  and  in  this  singular 
position  pursues  his  work  of  destruction.  At  other  times 
a  courageous  unhorsed  rider  continues  on  foot  the  stru^le 
he  began  on  horseback,  while  he  is  attacked  on  every  side 
by  furious  exasperated  animals.  Any  one  beholding  all 
this  for  the  first  time  would  feel  convinced  that  these 
hunters  will  fidl  victims  to  their  imprudent  ardour.  But 
Indians  are  inured  to  these  hand  to  hand  combats,  and 
wait  fearlessly  till  the  animal  is  near  enough  for  the 
hunter  to  blindfold  it  with  a  belt  or  any  other  piece  of 
leather ;  and  while  the  poor  beast  tries  to  get  rid  of  the 
muffle,  it  receives  an  arrow  or  a  knife  deep  in  its  body, 
close  to  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  all  do  not  come  off 
imhurt  in  these  skirmishes ;  many  horses  are  killed,  and 
their  riders  trampled  under  foot. 

The  attack  is  so  brisk  and  rapid,  that  in  the  space  of 
a  moon,  sometimes  even  half  a  moon,  a  herd  of  a  hundred 
buffaloes  is  destroyed.  If  some  succeed  in  escaping 
from  the  circle  in  which  they  are  encompassed,  they 
are  followed  and  despatched  on  the  plain,  but  they  more 
frequently  come  back  of  themselves  to  the  scene  of  strug* 
gle ;  for  it  is  a  curious  trait  in  the  nature  of  these  animals, 
that,  when  flight  has  placed  them  in  safety,  at  night  they 
return  to  the  field  of  carnage.  Are  they  guided  in  this 
by  an  instinct  of  feeling  to  brood  over  the  bodies  of 
their  kin,  or  are  they  drawn  thither  by  the  scent  of  the 
bleeding  bodies  that  strew  the  ground  ?  or  finally,  is  their 
sorrow  such  that  they  needs  must  follow  those  whose  fate 
is  sealed?  This  is  one  of  nature's  mysteries.  Hunters, 
who  are  aware  of  these  habits,  remain  on  the  watch,  and 
strike  down  the  isolated  animals,  whose  tread  and  moan- 
ing denote  a  strange  sadness.  When  not  a  single  buffalo 
remains  alive  in  the  environs,  the  victors  set  about  dividing 
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the  booty,  every  one  taking  his  game.  This  distribution 
is  achieved  without  any  difficulty,  the  arrows  left  in  the 
bodies  serving  to  identify  them ;  for  each  Indian  has  a 
peculiar  mark  on  his  arms,  and  it  is  wonderftd  to  observe 
the  great  respect  for  rights  and  property  which  is  practised 
among  these  savage  hordes. 

While  the  happy  heroes  of  the  day  quietly  smoke  their 
pipes  seated  beside  the  produce  of  their  labour,  heralds  go 
round  to  announce  to  the  chiefs  and  families  of  the  tribe  the 
events  of  the  day.  The  women  hasten  to  join  their  hus- 
bands, and  remain  on  the  field  till  the  bodies  are  skinned  and 
quartered.  The  tongues  are  put  aside,  to  be  smoked  and  sold 
to  Americans.  The  humps  and  loins  are  cut  off  to  be  salted, 
to  serve  for  the  winter  provision.  Loading  their  shoulders 
with  the  skins  and  meat,  the  women,  preceded  by  the 
men,  return  to  the  village  in  procession.  The  carcasses 
are  abandoned  in  the  field  to  the  wolves,  foxes,  and  dogs  ; 
the  latter  do  not  always  wait  till  all  is  over,  but  snap  at 
the  bodies  while  the  women  are  busied  in  cutting  them  up ; 
and  such  are  sometimes  their  voracity  and  numbers,  that 
they  obtain  perforce  a  buffalo  or  two,  which  are  given  up 
to  them  in  order  to  secure  the  rest. 

After  a  very  successful  hunt,  where  hundreds  of  buffaloes 
have  been  killed,  improvident  Indians  have  been  known 
to  leave  all  but  the  tongues  (which  are  considered  as  a  very 
dainty  dish)  to  rot  in  the  fields.  The  rich  are  the  least 
given  to  this  extravagance ;  they  remember  the  winter, 
and  think  of  the  wants  of  the  morrow ;  they  count  the 
benefits  they  are  likely  to  obtain  by  selling  the  meat  and 
skin  to  the  Pale-faces.  When  the  number  of  buffaloes 
killed  is  too  great  for  the  women  to  carry  them  all  home, 
they  send  for  slaves,  who  assist  in  conveying  the  winter 
provisions  to  the  village. 
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In  winter,  when  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  this 
chase  is  easier  and  less  dangerous.  The  Indians,  xmable  to 
use  horses  on  these  occasions,  put  on  snow-shoes,  with 
which  they  can  walk  very  fast,  and  get  close  to  the 
buffaloes,  whose  heavy  limbs  sink  deep  into  the  snow, 
sometimes  up  to  their  bodies.  The  hunters  have  therefore 
the  game  to  themselves,  and  kiU  vast  numbers  without  run- 
ning any  risk ;  and  as  the  hair  is  thicker  and  longer  in 
winter  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  year,  this  hunt  is  the 
most  profitable,  the  skins  being  then  more  valuable.  Some- 
times, though  seldom,  Indians  use  doublings  in  this  chase, 
for  what  they  prize  most  is  a  life  of  accidents  and  adven- 
ttures.  Yet,  when  a  few  families  are  famished,  two  hunters 
set  off  alone,  their  bodies  covered  with  skins  of  white 
wolves.  Thus  disguised,  they  crawl  slowly  on  and  choose 
their  prey,  for  the  buffaloes,  accustomed  constantly  to  see 
wolves  prowling  about  them,  are  not  in  the  least  on  their 
guard,  and  never  attempt  to  flee  till  they  see  their  fellows 
pierced  with  arrows. 

Tribes  established  on  the  banks  of  large  running  streams, 
shallow  rivers,  or  solitary  lakes,  are  passionately  fond  of 
hunting  the  beaver.  These  peacefiil  and  industrious  little 
animals,  whose  labours  would  excite  our  utmost  admira- 
tion were  we  able  to  visit  their  abodes,  whose  fur  is  so 
precious,  are  the  objects  of  a  very  lucrative  commerce  to 
Indians  and  trappers.  There  is  consequently  great  com- 
petition as  to  who  shall  destroy  most  of  these  small  crea- 
tures, whose  virtues  La  Fontaine  has  so  beautifiilly  praised 
in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Us  construiBent  des  travaux 
Qui  des  torrents  groeses  arrltent  les  ravages, 
Et  font  commnniquer  Tun  et  Tautre  rivage. 
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L'^difice  resiste  et  dure  en  son  entier. 
Apr^B  un  lit  de  bois,  est  un  lit  de  mortier. 
Chaque  Castor  agit,  commune  en  est  la  tdclie ; 
Lc  vieux  y  fait  marcher  le  jeune  sans  rel&che ; 
Maint  maitre  d^cBUvre  y  court  et  tient  baut  le  baton. 

La  r^publiqne  de  Platon 

Ne  seroit  rien  que  Tapprentie 

De  cette  faxnille  amphibie/* 

Monsieur  de  Ch&teaubriand  has  so  perfectly  described 
the  beaver,  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  copy  his 
remarks  on  the  subject : — 

"When  for  the  first  time  one  observes  the  beaver's 
labour,  it  is  impossible  not  to  turn  one's  mind  to  admire 
Him  who  taught  these  poor  little  animals  the  science  of 
the  architects  of  Babylon,  and  often  sends  man,  so  proud  of 
his  genius,  to  study  at  the  school  of  these  little  creatures. 

"  Whenever  these  astonishing  creatures  find  a  vale  in 
which  runs  a  stream,  they  bar  the  stream  by  a  causeway. 
The  water  rises  and  soon  fills  the  interval  between  the 
two  hills,  and  it  is  in  this  reservoir  that  they  build 
their  habitations.  The  mode  of  constructing  the  cause- 
way is  worth  detailing. 

"  From  the  two  flanks  of  the  hills  which  form  the  vale 
commences  a  range  of  palisades,  composed  of  enlaced 
branches  covered  with  mortar.  To  the  first  range  is 
added  a  second,  about  fifteen  feet  distant;  the  space 
between  the  two  is  filled  up  with  earth. 

"  The  mole  is  continued  on  the  two  sides  till  there  re- 
mains no  more  than  an  interval  of  about  twenty  feet  in 
the  centre ;  but  as  in  this  centre  the  current  runs  with 
its  fiill  force,  the  engineers  change  their  materials,  and 
strengthen  the  interior  of  their  hydrauKc  construction 
with  the  roots  of  trees  piled  one  on  another,  bound  together 
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with  the  same  cement  with  which  the  palisaxies  were 
bound.  The  whole  mole  frequently  measures  about  a 
himdred  feet  in  length,  fifteen  in  height,  and  twelve  in 
width  at  the  base,  diminishing  with  mathematical  pre^ 
cision  as  it  rises,  so  as,  at  the  horizontal  plane  that 
tenninates  it,  not  to  measure  more  than  three  feet. 

"  The  side  of  the  mole  opposed  to  the  current  retires 
in  a  slope,  while  the  side  looking  down  the  stream  is  per- 
pendicular. 

"  All  is  foreseen.  The  beaver  knows,  from  the  height 
of  the  level,  how  many  stories  high  he  must  build  his 
future  house:  he  knows  that  beyond  a  certain  distance 
there  is  no  danger  of  inundations,  because  the  waters  will 
thus  pass  over  his  mole ;  in  consequence,  the  mole  is  sur- 
moimted  with  a  room,  which  serves  as  a  refuge  in  the 
high-water  season.  They  sometimes  construct  a  safety 
sluice,  which  they  open  and  shut  at  will. 

"  The  beavers'  method  of  felling  trees  is  very  curious ; 
they  always  choose  them  on  the  borders  of  rivers.  Work- 
ers, in  proportion  to  the  task  to  be  performed,  gnaw  the 
roots  incessantly,  not  inclining  the  tree  to  the  land  side, 
but  so  as  to  make  it  fall  into  the  water ;  a  beaver  placed 
on  the  watch  at  a  short  distance  apprises  the  wood-fellers, 
by  a  kind  of  whistling  noise,  when  the  top  of  the  tree 
begins  to  bend,  so  that  they  may  get  out  of  the  way.  The 
workers  then  float  the  overthrown  tree  to  their  village ; 
just  as  the  Egyptians  of  old,  to  adorn  their  metropolis, 
sent  the  obelisks  carved  in  the  quarries  of  Mephantina 
swimming  down  the  NUe. 

"  Those  Venetian  palaces  of  the  solitudes  are  fix)m  three 
to  four  or  five  stories  high,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
lake  on  which  they  are  built.  Two  thirds  of  the  wooden 
stakes  are  always  above  water ;  these  stakes,  six  in  num- 
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ber,  support  the  ground  floor,  formed  of  knotted  reeds ;  on 
this  floor  is  built  the  hall,  whose  walls  are  curved  so  as  to 
form  a  vault,  and  covered  with  day  as  polished  as  stucco. 
In  the  groimd  floor  is  a  trap,  by  which  the  beavers  go  down 
to  bathe,  or  to  gather  aspen  branches  for  their  food.  These 
provisions  are  heaped  in  a  common  storehouse  under  the 
waters,  between  the  piles  of  the  diflerent  habitations.  The 
first  story  of  the  palace  is  surmounted  by  another  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner,  but  divided  into  as  many 
rooms  as  there  are  beavers,  the  number  of  which  is  gene- 
rally fi:om  ten  to  twelve,  forming  three  families,  who  never 
assemble  but  in  the  hall  already  described,  where  they 
take  their  meals  together.  The  greatest  cleanliness  reigns 
everywhere;  besides  the  passage  for  bathing,  there  are 
issues  for  all  the  household  necessities.  Each  room  is 
hung  with  fir-tree  branches.  When  the  proprietors  move 
to  their  coimtry-houses  no  others  take  their  place,  and 
their  domain  remains  unoccupied  till  their  return. 

"Not  only  is  there  a  sluice  for  the  surplus  of  the 
waters,  but  also  a  secret  road  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
city.  As  in  Gbthic  castles,  subterraneous  passages  are  dug 
under  the  towers,  which  lead  into  the  woods  and  fields." 

It  is  well  known  that  beavers  live  in  bands  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  divided  among  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cabins,  remarkable  for  their  moles  and  the  solidity  of 
their  construction.  The  hunters  kill  them  on  land,  during 
their  excursions  in  the  woods  in  search  of  food,  which  con- 
sists of  the  fi'esh  bark  of  young  trees ;  or  in  the  water,  where 
they  attack  their  moles  constructed  near  their  villages. 
Beavers  have  a  very  acute  sense  of  smelling,  by  which 
they  detect  hunters  at  a  great  distance  and  warn  each 
other ;  they  then  plunge  into  the  waters,  or  shut  them- 
selves up  inside  their  walls,  which  have  to  be  destroyed 
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witJi  iron  tools.  These  little  flnimRls  are  easily  killed 
when  once  their  haunts  are  invaded ;  hence  their  num- 
ber decreases  every  day ;  they  are  already  become  very 
scarce  in  the  regions  of  North  America,  and,  like  the 
buffalo,  will  soon  have  completely  disappeared  from 
the  American  soil.  As  soon  as  the  beavers  are  killed, 
Indians  skin  them,  to  preserve  the  fur  from  all  deteriora- 
tions ;  they  then  draw  out  of  two  big  vesicles  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body  a  kind  of  matter  called  castoreimoi,  of 
which  the  medicine-men  make  great  use  as  a  remedy. 
The  animal's  tail  (a  foot  long,  an  inch  thick,  and  five  or 
SIX  inches  wide)  is  covered  with  scales  like  a  fish's,  whereas 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  ftu:,  a  very  curious 
physiological  phenomenon.  It  is  also  a  very  dainty  morsel 
to  eat,  and  much  esteemed  among  Indian  epicures. 

Baces  on  foot  and  on  horseback  are  in  great  use  among 
the  western  tribes  ;  but  they  differ  so  little  from  those  of 
the  civilised  world  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  describe 
them,  for  they  have  no  distinctive  character.  The  cauoe 
races  are  far  more  interesting.  The  tribes  established 
on  the  borders  of  great  lakes  or  rivers  are  passionately  fond 
of  these  pastimes,  to  which  they  give  themselves  up  with 
all  the  frantic  impetuosity  of  savages.  At  St.  Mary's  Leap  in 
New  Canada,  between  the  Huron  and  Lake  Superior, 
the  Indians  hold  regattas  two  or  three  times  a  year.  .  The 
canoes,  made  of  the  bark  of  reeds,  are  tastefully  orna- 
mented. The  rivals  jump  into  boats  painted  different 
colours,  and  having  some  resemblance  to  Venetian  gondolas. 
Tlie  men  fire  guns,  the  women  scream,  the  dogs  bark,  all 
is  noise  and  bustle,  to  the  great  and  jojrftJ  admiration  of 
the  spectators,  who,  seated  on  the  banks,  or  standing  in 
their  canoes,  make  bets  sometimes  to  a  large  amount.  At 
a  given  signal  the  canoes  come  forward  in  a  line,  impelled 
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by  Indians  standing  up  and  holding  light  oars,  which 
they  use  with  the  most  astonishing  dexterity.  When  the 
signal  is  given  the  noise  ceases  as  if  by  enchantment.  The 
spectators,  all  attentive  and  anxious,  stand  up,  the  better  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  conqueror.  At  length  a  shot  is 
fired,  the  Indians  plunge  their  oars  into  the  waters,  and 
the  canoes  glide  with  incredible  rapidity.  The  screams 
and  singing  recommence  to  encourage  the  competitors, 
the  boats  of  the  tribe  follow  in  swarms,  and  when  the 
victor  is  proclaimed,  the  echoes  of  the  old  forests  ring  with 
acclamations  and  joyful  songs. 

The  Eed  Skins,  where  they  have  not  been  polluted  by 
contact  with  the  Pale-faces,  love  life,  and  liberty,  without 
fearing  deatli.  They  have  faith  in  the  Great  Spirit,  know 
no  factitious  wants,  are  not  beset  with  pitiful  egotism  and 
all  the  odious  and  vile  sentiments  that  degrade  humanity 
in  the  Old  World.  They  do  not  understand  the  vices  of 
heart  and  mind.  They  adore  the  grand  and  imposing 
scenery  of  their  native  land.  They  enjoy  the  poetic 
melancholy  of  their  independent  and  varied  existence. 
They  multiply  entertainments  where  strength  and  courage 
triumph,  no  jealous  sentiment  being  raised  in  the  minds 
of  the  vanquished.  They  are  madly  fond  of  noisy  parades, 
showing  themselves  at  the  same  time  both  solemn  and 
grotesque,  and  enjoy  these  pleasures  with  a  complete 
abandonment  that  sets  off  their  native  originality.  Finally, 
they  are  happy,  because  they  accept  the  trials  of  life  with 
pious  resignation,  and  its  joys  with  all  the  candoiu:  of 
childhood. 
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CHAP,  xxxin. 

BUFFALOES  OP  AMERICA.  —  MASSACRE  OP  THESE  ANIMALS.  —  THEIR  UTILITY. 

HUNTING   WITH   SNARES. DEER   AND   SWAN   HUNTING.  —  HUNTING  IN 

THE    GREAT    DESERTS.  —  GRISLY   BEAR.  —  ANTELOPE   HUNTING.  —  MUSK- 
RATS.  —  DOGS.  —  WINTER      FISHING.  UTHLECAN     FISHING,  — SALMON 

FISHING.  DOMESTIC       UTENSILS.  POTTERY.  DISHES.  FUNERAL 

VASES.  —  BASKETS.  —  INDIAN     TISSUES.  —  MAPLE     SUGAR.  —  CROPS      OF 
RICE.  —  AGRICULTURE. 

Thebe  is  something  in  the  very  name  of  Indian  which 
captivates  the  imagination,  when  we  follow  in  thought  the 
adventurous  travellers  who  have  penetrated  into  these 
savage  regions,  whether  incited  by  the  fervent  faith  of  the 
missionary,  the  curiosity  of  the  savant,  or  the  cupidity  of 
the  trader.  It  requires  an  enthusiastic  motive  of  one  kind  or 
the  other  to  induce  these  pioneers  of  civilisation  to  venture 
among  populations  of  whom  they  know  nothing.  The 
greatness  of  the  object  they  have  in  view  veils  the  danger 
which  imagination  and  inaccurate  reports  tend  to  magnify. 
When  seen  near,  however,  these  perils  are  found,  to  be  less 
numerous  and  less  terrible,  perhaps,  because  courage  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  distance,  which  is  always  a  deceptive 
prism  where  the  most  opposite  narratives,  colours,  and 
forms  meet  together  to  produce,  not  light,  but  that  exag- 
geration which  is  tlie  most  opposed  to  hght.  Illusion 
depends  on  distance,  en-or  has  its  source  in  imagination. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  have  been  able 
hitherto  to  acquire  but  very  uncertain  information  regard- 
ing the  Indian  tribes  scattered  in  the  woods  and  prairies 
of  the  New  World. 

After  having  spoken  of  hunting  as  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  Bed  Indians,  we  shall  now  consider  the  same 
subject  under  its  picturesque,  productive,  and  industrial 
points  of  view.  It  is  indeed  a  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, not  only  as  making  us  acquainted  with  the  de- 
gree of  inteUigence,  the  habits,  and  conunerce  of  the 
Indians,  but  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  very  existence  and  the  future  destinies  of 
the  savage  populations  of  the  great  American  deserts. 

The  reason  that  bufialo-himting  is  the  commonest  and 
the  most  esteemed  sport  in  the  solitudes  of  the  New  World, 
is  that  this  animal  supplies  the  Indians  with  nearly  all  they 
require  for  their  nourishment  and  clothing.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  it  is  well  to  give  here  some  particulars 
regarding  the  buffalo,  or  bison,  whose  disappearance  is  con- 
sidered imminent  by  aU  the  writers  who  have  treated  on  this 
important  question.  Formerly,  inunense  herds  of  buffaloes 
grazed  peaceably  over  nearly  the  whole  of  North  America, 
from  28**  to  50**  N.  lat.  Hakluyt,  in  a  work  published 
in  London  in  1589,  says  that  there  were  buffaloes 
in  Newfoimdland.  Another  author,  named  Purchas, 
relates  that  adventurers  in  Virginia  found  them  in  that 
country  in  1613.  Thomas  Morton,  in  a  work  called 
"  New  English  Canaan,"  and  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1637,  gives  a  minute  description,  of  these  ruminating 
animals,  which  at  that  time  abounded  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Champlain.  Captain  Franklin  even  mentions  having 
seen  them  as  far  north  as  60*^  N.  lat. 

Then,  as  now,  the  herds  of  bxiffaloes  emigrated  slowly 
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from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
according  to  the  season,  having  no  enemies  but  the  Indians, 
who  hunted  them,  as  at  the  present  day,  to  feed  on  their 
flesh  and  clothe  themselves  with  their  skins,  but  who  would 
have  thought  it  sacrilegious  to  kill  more  of  these  animals 
than  they  needed  for  their  personal  use.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  Whites  the  buffaloes  diminished  considerably  in 
number,  for  the  new  comers  made  an  incredible  carnage 
among  them  every  year,  for  the  sake  either  of  their  skins, 
or  merely  of  their  tongues,  so  that  now  they  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
1.824  immense  herds  of  buffaloes  were  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Bear  Eiver,  the  Green  Biver,  and  the 
Colorado,  and  even  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  as  far 
as  the  Fish  Falls.  After  1834  they  began  to  diminish  in 
those  regions,  and  in  1840  they  were  no  longer  to  be  foimd 
on  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Flatheads 
were  still  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  hunting  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  sources  of  the  Salmon  Eiver ;  but  they  have 
since  been  obUged  to  seek  them  on  the  three  branches  of 
the  Upper  Missoiui,  and  on  the  plains  watered  by  the  Yel- 
low Stone  River.  In  1846  great  herds  of  these  animals 
came  to  graze  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Texas ;  but  now  tliey 
rarely  descend  lower  than  the  Eed  River.  They  have 
disappeared  almost  as  completely  from  the  regions  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Colmnbia,  and  a  few  only  are  met  with  occasionally  to- 
wards the  southern  part  of  Sweetwater  River.  They  have 
been  almost  annihilated  by  the  Indians,  the  white  hunt- 
ers, and  the  trappers. 

Previously  to  the  fearful  massacres  of  buffaloes  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  one  could 
not  make  a  step  on  the  great  prairies  to  the  east  of  the 
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Bocky  Mountains  without  passing  through  the  midst  of 
herds  of  these  useful  quadrupeds  ;  at  the  present  day  they 
must  be  sought  at  a  very  great  distance.  The  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  of  their  disappearance  from  the  American 
continent  no  longer  surprises  us,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
fiightfiil  carnage  made  annually  among  them,  with  the 
most  stupid  and  extravagant  heedlessness.  We  have  foimd 
a  note  in  our  journal  stating  approximatively  the  number 
of  buflFalo  skins  bought  yearly  by  the  different  fiir  com- 
panies established  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  EngUsh 
possessions,  and  we  can  confidently  affirm,  after  careful 
calculation  based  upon  certain  data,  that  the  skins  of  but 
a  third,  at  most,  of  the  buffaloes  killed  by  the  Indians  find 
their  way  into  commerce. 

Bufialo  skins  sold  annually  to  the  Great  American  Ck)mpany  .     70,000 

Ditto  Hudfionjs  Bay  Company 10,000 

Ditto  other  Companies 10,000 

Total     .     .     90,000 

We  do  not  include  in  this  number  the  buffaloes  killed 
in  the  southern  regions  by  the  Comanches  and  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Texan  frontier,  nor  those  killed  between 
March  and  November,  during  which  period  their  skins  are 
not  fit  for  tanning ;  and  yet  it  is  in  summer  that  the 
slaughter  of  these  animals  is  the  greatest.  In  1847  the 
single  town  of  St.  Louis  received  110,000  skins  of  buffa- 
loes, stags,  deer,  &c.,  and  25,000  salted  tongues. 

The  buffalo  is  the  largest  ruminating  animal  of  North 
America,  and  often  weighs  2000  lbs.  Its  skin  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  it  has  a  very  thick  mane,  which 
covers  its  head  and  shoulders,  and  hangs  almost  to  the 
groimd.     Its  horns  are  short  and  thick ;  its  eyes  have  a 
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very  peculiar  expression.  The  flesh  of  the  buffalo  is 
delicious  food ;  the  Indians  preserve  it  by  salting  and  dry- 
ing. Of  the  skin  they  make  coverings,  cloaks,  tents, 
canoes,  saddles,  bridles,  ropes,  &a ;  and  they  use  the  bones 
to  make  tomahawks,  spades,  pickaxes,  and  all  sorts  of 
domestic  implements.  Ornaments  and  spoons  are  made 
of  the  horns;  the  brain  serves  for  tanning  the  skin;  and 
the  hair,  or  wool,  is  converted  into  cord  and  thread.  The 
sinews  furnish  bowstrings ;  the  feet  yield  a  very  strong  kind 
of  glue  ;  the  tail  is  a  ready-prepared  instrument  for  driv- 
ing away  the  flies ;  and  the  dimg,  which  is  called  cow's 
wood,  is  an  excellent  combustible. 

The  mode  of  tanning  the  skins  of  buffaloes  and  other 
animals  in  the  deserts  is  very  simple.  The  savages  begin 
by  steeping  them  in  Ume  and  water  until  the  hair  separates 
from  the  skin  ;  they  then  stretch  them  on  the  ground  either 
by  means  of  Uttle  stakes  or  on  a  wooden  frame,  and  cover 
them  with  a  solution  of  the  brain  of  the  buffalo  or  the  elk. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  women  scrape  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the  skin  with  the  shoulder-bone  of  some  large  qua- 
druped, and  thus  render  it  supple,  and  remove  from  it,  at 
the  same  time,  every  element  of  corruption.  Neverthe- 
less, most  of  the  skins  undergo  a  second  operation,  almost 
as  necessary  as  the  first,  and  which,  as  it  renders  them 
more  useful,  adds  greatly  to  their  value.  This  operation 
consists  in  smoking  the  skins.  A  small  hole  is  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  which  yield  more  smoke 
than  flame,  are  lighted  in  it.  The  skins  are  placed  over 
this  fire,  then  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  tent  hermetically 
closed,  in  which  the  heated  smoke  is  concentrated  for  a 
day  or  two.  The  skins  acquire  a  very  valuable  property 
by  this  process ;  the  sun  and  the  rain  have  no  deteriorating 
action  on  them,  and  they  alwajrs  remain  soft  and  pliant, 
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however  much  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  mclemency  of 
the  seasons. 

It  will  now  be  miderstood  how  important  the  chase  is 
to  the  Indians,  since  it  is  not  merely  a  source  of  lucre  and 
of  comfort  to  them,  but  a  prime  necessity,  without  which 
they  would  be  deprived  of  many  things  quite  indispens- 
able for  their  existence  and  mode  of  life.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  pursuit  to  which  they  devote  themselves  with  the 
greatest  ardour  and  passion.  In  former  times,  the  savages 
frequently  caught  the  buffalo  and  other  large  animals  by 
the  aid  of  a  stratagem  which  is  stiU  used  by  some  tribes  in 
the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  particularly  by  the 
Assinniboins,  and  which  is  also  employed  among  certain 
Negro  populations  of  Central  Africa.  This  stratagem  con- 
sists in  hollowing  out,  in  a  valley  frequented  by  buffaloes, 
an  enormous  trap  at  the  bottom  of  a  circular  enclosure, 
open  on  one  side  only,  and  from  which  two  very  long 
palisades  advance  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  The  enclosure 
and  palisades  are  formed  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
of  bushes  and  stones. 

EeUgious  ceremonies  always  precede  this  kind  of 
hunting,  as  weU  a^  the  great  open  hunts  These  cere- 
monies  over,  if  the  chief  thinks  the  moment  opportune 
for  surrounding  a  neighbouring  herd,  the  hunters  are 
stationed  at  regular  intervals  within  shot  of  the  two  pali- 
sades, while  others  are  sent  out  on  horseback  to  drive  the 
game  into  the  trap,  either  by  cunning  or  by  alarm. 
The  commonest  artifice,  and  that  which  succeeds  the  best, 
is  to  cover  with  a  buffalo  skin  a  man  who  imitates  the 
gait  and  the  cry  of  a  calf ;  the  cows,  hearing  this  cry, 
immediately  follow  the  disguised  savage,  who  leads  them 
into  the  space  round  which  the  hunters  lie  in  ambush : 
the  whole  herd  naturally  follows  the  cows,  and  they  are 
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all  shut  up  in  the  enclosure,  where  they  are  killed  with 
firearms,  knees,  or  arrows. 

The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Athabasca  hunt  deer 
in  troops,  l3dng  in  ambush  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  which  these  beautiful  animals  are  obUged  to  cross 
in  order  to  reach  the  rich  pasture  land  of  the  plains.  The 
moment  they  begin  swimming,  the  himters  follow  them 
into  the  water,  surround  them,  prevent  them  from  landing, 
and  harass  them,  untU,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  they  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  their  pursuers. 

The  antelope,  the  elk,  and  the  swan  are  also  very  much 
prized  by  the  Indians.  They  are  generally  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  for,  being  no  less  timid  than  difficult  to  pursue, 
cunning  fiu^nishes  the  principal  if  not  the  only  successfiil 
means  of  himting  them.  To  kill  antelopes,  the  Eed 
Indians  plant  in  a  prairie  frequented  by  these  animab  a 
stake,  on  which  they  hang  pieces  of  stuff  of  brilliant 
colours,  which  can  be  seen  from  a  distance ;  the  hunters 
then  lay  themselves  flat  on  the  groimd,  under  cover  of 
the  grass  near  the  snare:  the  antelopes,  who  are  veiy 
inquisitive  by  nature,  are  not  long  in  approaching  by 
degrees  to  examine  this  extraordinary  object,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  within  the  range  of  an  arrow,  the 
Indians  shoot  them  without  quitting  their  horizontal 
position.  It  is  in  the  evening,  after  sunset,  that  the  Red 
Indians  go  out  by  preference  to  shoot  the  elk  and  the 
swan ;  they  embark  in  their  light  canoes  of  birch-tree 
bark,  to  the  prow  of  which  they  fasten  torches  of  resinous 
wood,  which  throw  out  a  briUiant  light ;  they  keep  near 
the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  rowing  with  the 
least  noise  possible.  The  swans  and  elks,  which  generally 
sleep  near  the  water,  are  disturbed  by  the  wandering  rays 
of  light  which  break  on  the  darkness  they  were  enjoying, 
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and  approach  from  curiosity  as  near  as  they  can  to  the 
spot  where  death  awaits  them;  for  the  Indian  rapidly 
exchanges  the  oar  for  his  bow,  and  every  arrow  he  lets 
fly  Tfills  one  of  the  imprudent  animals.  The  precision  of 
aim  of  these  Indians  is  so  great,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  kill  as  many  as  thirty  stags  or  elks,  buffaloes, 

The  more  or  less  unexplored  forests  of  the  great 
American  deserts  do  not  resound  alone  with  the  awfiil 
blast  of  the  tempest,  or  the  mysterious  mummr  of  the 
breeze ;  their  echoes  answer  no  less  to  the  cry  of  alarm  and 
the  raUjring-call  of  the  stag,  to  the  terrible  growling  of  the 
grisly  bear  (the  most  dangerous  animal  of  the  New  World), 
to  the  mewing  of  the  panther,  and  the  howling  of  the  wolf. 
The  dwarf  hare,  still  unknown  to  most  naturalists,  gnaws 
the  aromatic  plants  which  grow  in  the  fissiu^  of  the 
rocks  ;  the  porcupine  makes  its  repast  of  cypress-bark  off 
the  yoimg  branches ;  the  musk-rat  sports  in  the  clear 
water  of  the  streams  and  solitary  lakes ;  the  squirrel 
jumps  from  branch  to  branch,  up  to  the  summits  of  the 
pines ;  the  sable  hides  itself  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees ; 
the  badger  scoops  out,  in  a  sandy  soil,  the  subterraneous 
dwelling  where  it  hides  its  beautiful  fiir ;  and  the  grey 
fox  escapes,  by  his  rapid  flight,  the  himter  who  would 
deprive  him  of  his  silky  coat. 

The  grisly  bear  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
American  quadrupeds,  and  is  the  favoiuite  theme  of 
hunters  and  trappers,  who  describe  him  as  of  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  cow,  and  as  possessing  prodigious  strength. 
When  pressed  by  hunger,  he  often  becomes  aggressive ; 
he  defends  himself  obstinately  against  attack,  and  when 
wounded  becomes  furious,  and  gives  chase  to  the  hunter 
who  has  been  so  imskiUful  as  not  to  kiU  him  at  the  first 
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shot.  He  runs  more  swiftly  than  a  man,  but  less  so  than 
a  horse.  When  preparing  to  attack,  this  terrible  animal 
raises  himself  on  his  hind  feet  and  throws  himself  on  the 
object  of  his  animosity ;  woe  to  the  man  or  the  horse 
who  falls  imder  his  terrible  claws,  which  are  sometimes  as 
much  as  seven  inches  in  length.  In  former  times,  the 
grisly  bear  was  very  common  on  the  Great  Prairies ;  but 
now  he  is  only  met  with  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  in  the 
Black  Hills,  and  on  both  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
where  he  has  made  himself  dens  in  the  narrow  valleys 
and  in  hollow  trees.  like  the  common  bear,  he  is  fond 
of  finiit,  roots,  and  wild  honey ;  but  he  also  feeds  on  the 
flesh  of  the  animals  he  kills,  and  whose  carcasses  he  carries 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  den.  The  hunter  who  slays 
a  grisly  bear,  which  is  considered  the  finest  and  most 
honourable  of  all  game,  has  the  right  to  wear  the  animal's 
claws  as  a  necklace. '  This  decoration  confers  the  rank  of 
hero  in  the  soUtudes  of  the  West. 

Among  the  antelopes  of  the  Great  Deserts,  there  are 
two  species  which  fall  most  frequently  a  prey  to  the  white 
and  red  hunters ;  one  kind  is  almost  of  the  size  of  the 
common  deer,  and  the  other  about  as  large  as  a  goat. 
Their  coat  is  of  a  light  grey  colour  spotted  with  white, 
and  their  horns,  which  they  never  lose,  are  small.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  these  animals, 
whose  gracefiil  movements  denote  a  wonderfiil  combinar 
tion  of  strength  and  elasticity.  Capricious  and  timid,  the 
antelopes  generally  graze  on  the  uncovered  plains ;  eaaily 
terrified,  they  fly  on  the  slightest  alarm  with  a  rapidity 
which  defies  all  piuTsuit.  Unhappily  for  them,  their  curi- 
osity often  leads  them  to  destruction.  After  galloping 
away  with  the  swiftness  of  a  flight  of  swallows,  they 
rettim  softly  to  see  what  occasioned  their  fright     The 
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hunters,  who  are  acquainted  with  this  fatal  propensity, 
plant  a  stick  or  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  ground,  leaving 
a  handkerchief  or  a  piece  of  bright-coloured  stuff  floating 
from  it :  the  antelopes  never  fail  to  draw  near,  when  they 
are  killed  by  a  ball  or  an  arrow. 

Musk-rats  are  caught  chiefly  in  the  winter,  when  the 
frozen  water  condemns  them  to  remain  in  their  snow- 
covered  hermitage.  These  little  animals  are  very  abim- 
dant  in  the  low  prairies  of  the  North ;  they  build  them- 
selves, in  the  fields  of  wild  rice,  huts  of  a  conical  form, 
and  from  one  to  two  yards  in  height ;  the  entrance  is  a 
narrow  hole  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  himter, 
armed  with  a  lance  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  destroys 
the  musk-rat's  house,  or  makes  him  come  out  of  it  by 
striking  the  roof  with  a  great  stick,  and  then  pierces  the 
poor  animal  through  the  body  the  moment  he  escapes 
from  his  dweUing  to  seek  a  refuge  elsewhere. 

Although  dogs  are  rarely  used  in  the  chase  by  the 
Indians,  we  must  devote  a  few  lines  to  them,  as  they  are 
highly  useful  in  many  respects  in  the  desert.  The  Indian 
villages,  like  Turkish  towns,  swarm  with  these  animals ; 
every  family  possesses  them,  sometimes  by  dozens,  and  of 
all  sizes  and  colours :  some  are  used  in  hunting,  others  for 
drawing  loads;  others,  again,  are  fattened  to  be  eaten. 
The  Indian  dogs  are  supposed  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
wolf,  and,  Hke  that  animal,  they  howl  rather  than  bark, 
and  are  more  vicious  than  courageous,  showing  their 
teeth  on  the  slightest  provocation,  but  retreating  no  less 
quickly  when  attacked.  These  wretched  animal  receive 
for  the  most  part  more  blows  than  pieces  of  meat,  conse- 
quently they  are  skillful  thieves,  from  whom  it  is  difficult 
to  protect  oneself-  When  himgry,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  their  normal  state,  they  devour  without  repugnance 
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any  leather  garments  which  may  fall  in  their  way.  When 
an  Indian  tribe  changes  its  quarters,  each  dog  carries  a 
package  of  36  to  40  lbs.  in  weight  attached  to  a  stick, 
which  it  drags  with  great  ease. 

The  tribes  settled  near  Canada,  and  those  which 
inhabit  Oregon  and  Colmnbia,  live  principally  by  fishing, 
on  accomit  of  the  scarcity  of  game,  arising  in  the  first 
place  fi:om  the  climate,  but  also  occasioned  by  the  great 
htmting  expeditions  of  which  these  countries  have  been 
the  scene  from  time  immemorial.  In  winter,  when  the 
lakes  and  rivers  are  frozen,  fishing  presents  difficulties 
which  would  appear  insurmountable  to  any  people  but 
the  Eed  Indians.  Sometimes,  during  the  cold  season, 
whole  families  establish  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams  or  on  the  lakes,  make  holes  in  the  ice,  and  watch 
during  long  hours  for  the  passage  of  the  fish,  which  they 
harpoon  with  marvellous  rapidity  and  dexterity.  In  deep 
water  this  mode  of  fishing  is  not  always  productive,  and 
often  the  poor  fishermen  pass  whole  days  crouching  on 
the  ice  without  having  a  single  opportunity  of  throwing 
their  harpoon.  But  necessity  is  a  school  for  perseverance, 
and  these  imfortimate  Indians  are  not  easily  discouraged  : 
they  never  cease  to  trust  in  the  mercy  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  their  trust  does  not  always  fail. 

Some,  more  ingenious  than  the  rest,  pass  nets  imder 
the  ice  by  means  of  a  series  of  small  holes,  or  else  they 
place  a  slight  bar  in  •  the  water  which  warns  them  when 
a  fish  strikes  against  it,  seeking  by  these  diflerent  contri- 
vances to  spare  themselves  some  trouble  and  to  secure 
more  ready  success.  The  Indians  who  live  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  fish  for  salmon  with 
great  success  by  means  of  a  kind  of  large  basket  suspended 
from  a  long  cord.     When  the  draught  of  fish  is  very 
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abundant,  they  dry  that  portion  which  they  do  not  imme- 
diately want,  and  keep  it  for  days  of  scarcity.  Near  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  towards  the  Bay  of  Puget,  a  Uttle  fish  of 
a  very  extraordinary  kind  is  frequently  found  ;  it  is  very 
greasy,  and,  when  dried,  the  Indians  set  fire  to  its  tail, 
which  burns  like  a  candle.  The  wigwams  in  this  latitude 
are  often  lighted  by  means  of  this  singular  luminary. 
This  fish,  which  forms  dehcious  food,  is  called  uihUcmi 
by  the  natives.  It  appears  also  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  February, 
forming  compact  columns  of  one  or  two  yards  in  thick- 
ness, so  that  it  is  very  easy  to  capture  in  large  quantities. 
This  fishery  attracts  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  crowds  of 
Indians,  who  preserve  the  uthlecan,  like  the  salmon,  either 
to  sell  to  other  tribes  or  to  serve  as  food  for  themselves. 
The  nets  and  cords  which  the  Indians  use  in  fishing  are 
made  of  a  fibrous  plant  which  is  very  common  in  North 
America,  and  are  so  strong  that  the  largest  fish  never 
succeed  in  breaking  them. 

The  most  productive  fishery  of  North  America  is  im- 
doubtedly  that  of  the  great  straits  of  the  Columbia.  In 
spring,  when  the  water  is  high,  the  salmon  ascend  the 
river  in  uncountable  numbers ;  the  Indians  wait  for  them 
stationed  on  the  rocks,  and  capture  them  on  their  passage, 
either  with  wicker  baskets,  or  with  nets  fastened  to  long 
poles,  and  throw  them  on  the  banks,  where  the  women 
dry  them  in  the  sun  after  having  cleaned  them,  and  then 
grind  them  to  powder  between  two  stones.  This  powder 
is  packed  in  mats  25  inches  long  by  12  wide,  which  again 
are  wrapped  in  sahnon  skins  and  well  boimd  with  cords. 
Salmon  thus  prepared  may  be  preserved  for  several 
years. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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At  the  Great  Dalles  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Columbia 
assemble  by  himdreds  at  the  commencement  of  the  sum- 
mer for  the  salmon  fishery.  This  is  the  time  of  abimdance 
and  rejoicing,  of  games  and  festivities ;  the  fish  are 
caught  by  thousands ;  they  lie  in  heaps  on  the  rocks, 
and  are  piled  up  in  the  huts;  the  dogs  feast  on  their 
refiise,  and  for  days  and  even  weeks  the  air  is  infected 
with  a  nauseous  odom'  of  fish  and  putrefaction. 

After  having  described  the  himting  and  fishing  of  the 
Indiana,  we  must  naturally  give  an  account  of  their  in- 
dustry, which,  though  very  limited  it  is  true,  is  not  so 
utterly  insignificant  as  some  writers  have  very  gratuitously 
represented  it. 

The  domestic  utensils  of  the  Eed  Indians  stiU  preserve 
the  original  character  observed  in  everything  emanating 
fi:om  savage  maniifiujture  ;  what  Uttle  crockery  they  use  is 
made  by  the  women,  as  well  as  all  other  objects  destined 
for  domestic  use.  The  pottery  is  made  of  common  clay, 
mixed  with  alluvial  detritus  and  other  materiab  sus- 
ceptible of  being  moulded  into  shape.  The  Indian 
women  knead  this  earth,  and  make  dishes  and  pans  of  it, 
which  they  afterwards  bake  in  an  oven  or  in  tlie  sim ; 
these  vessels  resist  the  action  of  fire  perfectly,  and  are  even 
very  strong,  though  they  are  not  varnished  hke  our  Euro- 
pean pottery.  The  dishes  are  shaped  like  large  plates,  as 
with  us ;  many  are  made  also  of  wood,  either  plain  or 
painted  in  the  interior.  The  cooking-vessels  or  marmitesy 
are  generally  of  the  form  of  a  globe,  a  Uttle  lengthened 
towards  the  orifice,  and  then  growing  wider  at  the  mouth, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  rim  like  our  oil-jars,  so 
that  a  cord  may  be  passed  round  the  neck  of  the  vessel, 
in  order  to  suspend  it  over  the  fire. 

Beyond  the  Eocky  Mountains  the  Indians  make  dishes. 
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pans,  and  jars,  of  a  fine  light  clay  of  a  brown  colour 
spotted  with  yellow,  which  has  a  very  agreeable  taste,  and 
melts  rapidly  in  the  mouth.  Vessels  made  of  this  day 
communicate  a  peculiar  flavour  to  the  liquids  they  con- 
tain. 

The  women  of  Natchez  manufactured  all  sorts  of  uten- 
sils of  reddish  day,  and  covered  them  with  designs,  among 
which  it  is  thought  Hebrew  and  Greek  characters  may  be 
recognised.  They  also  wove  very  pretty  nets  for  catching 
birds  out  of  the  bark  of  the  lime-tree.  They  dyed  the 
skins  of  animals  various  colours,  but  prindpally  white, 
yellow,  red,  and  black,  the  colours  they  preferred,  and 
then  embroidered  them  with  great  taste.  They  also 
made  rugs  or  coverlets  of  the  feathers  of  turkeys, 
geese,  and  ducks,  as  well  as  of  the  fibrous  bark  of  certain 
trees. 

The  domestic  utensils,  formerly  in  use  among  the  great 
family  of  the  Sahaptins,  were  of  wood,  bone,  day,  or 
stone ;  it  is  only  since  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  that 
they  possess  dishes,  pans,  spades,  arrows,  knives,  and 
axes  of  iron;  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Sahaptins  stQl  make  a 
kind  of  vase  of  lava,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  crudble, 
but  very  wide  ;  they  use  it  as  a  mortar  for  pounding  the 
grain  of  which  they  make  cakes.  We  believe  they  also 
use  this  vessel  for  cooking  their  food. 

Eecent  explorations  of  andent  American  tumuli  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  vases  in  which  the  Indians  de- 
posited, as  they  still  do,  the  food  destined  for  the  deceased; 
these  vaaes,  which  are  placed  near  the  corpse  in  the  tomb, 
are  smaller  than  those  intended  for  the  common  use  of 
daily  life ;  they  are  also  of  a  darker  colour,  and  are 
decorated  at  the  mouth  with  ornaments  no  longer  used, 
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though  of  the  same  style  as  those  which  prevail  at  the 
present  day ;  so  that,  if  the  art  of  manufacturing  pottery 
has  made  no  progress  since  that  remote  period,  it  has 
evidently  not  fiaJlen  into  decay. 

The  Mandans  are  an  exception  to  the  common  rule ; 
they  mske  dishes  and  vessels  of  various  kinds,  which  are 
very  beautiful  in  form,  decoration,  and  colour ;  they  have 
even  possessed  from  time  immemorial  the  secret  of  maJdng 
glass,  and  manufacture  a  kind  of  blue  Venetian  beads, 
which  are  exceedingly  pretty ;  this  secret  is  entirely  un- 
known to  the  other  Indians,  and  we  think  its  possession 
by  the  Mandans  is  one  of  the  weightiest  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  supposed  European  origin  of  this  nation  at 
no  very  remote  period. 

Among  the  Shoshonees  and  several  neighbouring  tribes, 
as  weU  as  in  Oregon  and  Columbia,  where  art  is  in  its 
most  primitive  state,  we  find  cooking  vessels  very  much 
resembling  reversed  bee-hives,  made  of  basket-work 
covered  with  bufialo  skins ;  when  used  for  cooking  they 
are  placed  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  groimd,  and  the  food  to 
be  cooked,  together  with  water,  is  put  into  them ;  then 
stones  heated  red  in  the  fire  are  thrown  in,  imtil  the 
water,  and  consequently  the  food  is  boiled.  In  travelling, 
these  vessels,  of  an  original  kind,  serve  as  hats. 

In  New  Mexico,  on  the  banks  of  the  GUa  and  the 
Colorado,  there  are  Indian  populations  who  manufacture 
tissues,  which  are  solid  though  light,  of  wool,  thread,  or 
cotton.  The  Zunis  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
tissues,  which  are  used  for  clothing  and  coverings.  They 
also  work  iron,  and  build  houses  with  a  degree  of  care 
and  ability  which  denotes  a  great  aptitude  for  industrial 
pursuits.  The  Navajos,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
make  coverings  whidi  are  very  beautiful  and  very  much 
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prized  ;  they  are  as  impermeable  ss  caoutchouc,  and  cost 
from  102.  to  122.  each. 

But  independently  of  these  branches  of  industry,  which 
serve  to  supply  the  personal  and  daily  wants  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  there  is  another  which  forms  as  im- 
portant a  source  of  profit  to  the  tribes  of  the  north  as  the 
commerce  in  fiirs  does  to  the  populations  of  the  west  — 
this  is  the  manufacture  of  maple-sugar.  The  maple-tree 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  North  America,  above  all  in 
the  more  northerly  regions.  In  the  spring,  when  the  sap 
begins  to  circulate,  the  Indians  make  a  large  incision  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  and  introduce  into  it  a  little 
board  hollowed  into  the  shape  of  a  gutter,  through  which 
the  sap  of  the  tree  flows  into  a  basin  of  birch-bark,  made 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  placed  under  the  little 
conduit  This  mode  of  draining  the  maple-tree  is  prac- 
tised over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  often  in  a  single 
forest  one  may  see  as  many  as  a  thousand  trees  thus  bled 
to  the  heart.  Every  day  the  basins  which  receive  the 
maple  juice  are  visited,  and  the  contents  thrown  into  great 
cauldrons,  under  which  fire  is  continually  kept  up,  causing 
the  liquid  to  evaporate ;  the  sugar  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cauldron,  either  crystallised  if  allowed  to  harden,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  yeUow  ^wder  if  kept  continually  Btirred 
with  a  large  stick  until  it  is  cold.  Some  Indian  fEunilies, 
numbering  several  members,  make  thus  as  much  as  80  or 
100  lbs.  of  sugar  a  day  ;  but  the  juice  of  the  maple  only 
flows  during  the  warm  days  of  spring,  so  that  the  season  of 
sugar-making  is  very  short ;  on  cold  or  rainy  days,  or 
when  snow  is  falling,  the  sap  ceases  to  flow. 

The  harvest  of  the  wild  rice  (Zizania  palmtris)  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  tribes  who  live  in  the  northern 
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regions,  which  are  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  where  rice  grows  spontaneously  without 
the  help  of  man.  It  is  the  women  who  gather  in  these 
crops  ;  they  moimt  three  in  a  canoe,  which  one  of  theiii 
rows  through  the  midst  of  the  rice  fields,  whilst  another 
bends  the  ears  of  rice  over  the  canoe,  and  the  third 
strikes  them  with  a  stick  to  separate  the  grain.  When 
the  canoe  is  fiiU  of  rice,  they  carry  it  to  a  hut,  and  return 
to  recommence  the  same  process,  xmtil  the  year's  provision 
is  complete.  By  this  simple  and  rapid  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, the  harvest  is  got  in  in  a  few  days. 

In  addition  to  these  crops  of  wild  rice  which  are  taken 
in  September,  the  Indians  raise  on  their  farms,  which  are 
of  great  extent  and  carefiiUy  tended,  vegetables,  firuit, 
and  maize.  The  finest  farms  are  on  the  territory  of  the 
Chactas,  the  Cherokees,  the  Delawares,  the  Shawnees, 
and  several  other  tribes  of  the  south  of  New  Mexico,  and 
of  the  valley  of  the  Colorado.  The  tribes  of  the  centre 
and  north  also  cultivate  maize,  but  rather  to  eke  out 
the  insufficient  and  precarious  produce  of  the  chose 
and  the  fisheries.  Maize  has  been  cultivated  for  a  great 
length  of  time  by  the  Indians.  Long  before  Nuno  de 
Ghisman  established  his  colony  at  Culiacan  in  1530,  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  not  only  grew  maize,  but 
beans  and  pumpkins,  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 
This  plant  being  of  tropical  origin,  it  is  evident  that  the 
northern  tribes  must  have  engaged  in  raising  it  later  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south.  The  Pimas,  the  Ck)co-Mari- 
copas,  and  all  the  family  of  the  Youmas,  cultivate  cotton 
also.  Their  fields,  divided  into  squares,  are  watered  by 
the  Gila  by  means  of  little  conduits  and  aqueducts. 
Their  agricultural  implements  are  the  plough  of  wood, 
the  harrow  and  the  hatchet     In  the  vicinity  of  Indian 
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agricultural  villages  are  generally  found  vast  pasture 
lands,  which  are  in  part  turned  to  account  by  a  certain 
number  of  tribes  who  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  raising 
horses,  homed  cattle  and  sheep,  ^me  of  the  herds  of 
these  animals  are  very  considerable,  as  we  have  stated  in 
the  first  volume.  The  Indians  possess  the  sense  of  pro- 
perty, and  have  a  rehgious  respect  for  rights  gained  by 
conquest,  labour,  or  purchase.  The  code  of  the  desert  is 
not  written ;  but  it  exists  in  the  conscience  of  each  man. 
Starting  and  pursuing  an  animal  gives  no  right  over  him 
as  long  as  he  is  not  wounded.  If  one  hunter  woimds, 
and  another  kills  him,  the  skin  belongs  to  the  man  who 
fired  first.  Sowing  seed  in  a  field  which  does  not  belong 
to  you,  gives  no  claim  to  the  field ;  but  neither  can  the 
owner  of  the  land  claim  the  crop ;  he  generally  appro- 
priates a  part  of  it  in  consideration  of  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  his  property,  and  yields  a  portion  of  his 
land  in  payment  of  the  labour  by  which  he  has  pro- 
fited. 

Agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy  among  the  Bed  In- 
dians ;  it  is  a  pursuit  held  in  little  esteem  among  them, 
although  they  inhabit  a  land  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
Eural  labour  is  iacompatible  with  their  wild,  restless,  and 
independent  natures.  Nevertheless,  the  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  cultivate  com,  various  vegetables,  and  finiit-trees, 
in  an  admirable  manner.  The  tribes  devoted  to  field- 
labour  scarcely  grow  anything  but  maize,  tobacco,  and 
certain  vegetables.  The  implements  they  use  are  generally 
made  of  buffalo  bones.  Having  firequent  intercourse  with 
the  Whites,  they  have  adopted  the  use  of  the  spade  and 
pickaxe  of  iron,  which  traders  sell  them,  or  give  in  ex- 
change for  fiirs.     In  the  north,  west,  and  south,  the  soil  is 
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generally  tilled  by  the  women,  by  slaves,  or  by  negroes  ; 
the  Indians  themselves  would  think  it  derogatory  to  fol- 
low such  an  occupation.  The  tribes  which  do  not  share 
this  barbarous  prejudice  are  mostly  either  half-civilised,  or 
near  neighbours  of  American  settlements. 
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Most  of  the  field-labour  is  done  by  the  Indian  women,  as 
we  have  said,  and  a  few  words  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here  on  the  condition  of  these  unhappy  beings,  whose  fate 
among  the  savages  is  so  worthy  of  pity.  The  Indian  women 
are  far  from  being  equal  in  beauty  and  general  appear- 
ance to  the  men;  nevertheless,  some  few  tribes  form 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  Generally  the  women  wear 
their  hair  shorter  than  the  men  ;  the  hair  being  regarded 
by  the  savages  as  an  ornament  indicating  a  certain  moral 
and  physical  supremacy,  the  women  are  obliged  to  cut 
theirs.  They  tattoo  and  paint  their  faces,  breasts,  and  all 
parts  of  their  body  which  are  imcovered ;  they  ride  on  horse- 
back with  the  same  skill  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
men.  Among  the  Comanches  one  may  often  see  the  wife  or 
daughter  of  a  warrior  mount  on  horseback  as  soon  as  she 
perceives  a  deer  or  an  antelope,  give  it  chase,  and  return 
only  after  capturing  it  with  the  lasso. 

No  one  has  yet  pleaded  the  cause  of  woman  among 
these  savage  tribes ;  she  is  the  slave  far  more  than  the 
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companion  of  man,  for  she  possesses  neither  his  strength 
nor  his  dexterity ;  as  a  slave,  she  is  boimd  to  serve  him 
without  aspiring  to  a  share  in  the  Uberty,  wealth,  and 
power  of  her  master,  who  thinks  himself  her  superior  in 
all  respects.  For  her  is  the  heavy  labour  of  the  fields  and 
the  household  ;  for  her  lord,  the  long  hours  of  repose  or 
pleasure.  The  women  make  everything  without  excep- 
tion which  is  required  for  daily  Ufe,  whether  stationary  or 
wandering,  from  the  wigwam  which  shelters  the  femily, 
down  to  the  most  minute  domestic  implements  ;  the  men 
nothing  but  the  arms  they  use  in  hunting  or  in  war.  They 
aid  their  wives  in  the  construction  of  the  canoes  and  their 
accessories,  but  they  do  no  other  manual  labour,  otherwise 
they  would  disgrace  their  family. 

The  care  of  buying  and  selling,  both  articles  of  primary 
necessity  and  those  of  which  the  profits  are  destined  to 
enrich  the  family,  devolves  exclusively  on  the  man.  Sugar, 
maize,  bufialo-tongues,  but  above  all  furs,  form  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  Indian  commerce. 

Among  the  furs,  the  most  abimdant  are  the  skins  of  the 
musk-rat,  the  doe,  the  badger,  the  buffalo,  the  beaver,  the 
bear,  and  the  otter ;  feathers,  lead,  and  wax,  hold  but  a 
small  place  in  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  Bed  men 
with  the  Whites.  The  tribes  living  near  the  Pacific  Ocean 
extract  an  oil  from  the  porpoise,  which  is  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  them.  But,  generally  speaking,  commerce 
is  not  a  very  lucrative  occupation  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians ;  it  is  rather  an  opportunity  for  them  of  procuring 
certain  objects  of  luxury  or  of  personal  utihty,  especially 
those  arms  and  implements  which  they  do  not  know  how  to 
manufacture  themselves.  The  people  of  the  Great  Prairies 
of  the  west  capture  horses  by  means  of  the  lasso,  and 
give  them  to  the  Whites  in  exchange  for  whisky,  metals. 
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stu&,  beads,  and  medals;  but  they  rarely  receive  any 
money.  They  sell  their  precious  furs  by  weight,  and  the 
commoner  kinds  according  to  quality  or  size. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  com- 
merce in  fiirs,  it  is  only  necessary  to  specify  the  number 
of  skins  sold  to  the  Whites  by  the  single  tribe  of  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes :  the  average  per  winter  was  2760  beavers ; 
922  otters;  13,440  badgers;  12,900  musk-rats;  200 
wild  cats  5  680  bears  ;  28,680  deer,  and  1000  other  ani- 
mals. The  grease  taken  from  the  deer  may  be  estimated 
at  290,000  lbs.  After  giving  these  figures,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  over  in  silence  other  statistical  details  of 
Indian  commerce  with  the  factories,  or  trading  establish- 
ments, belonging  to  the  American  and  English  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  North  America. 

At  the  Great  Dalles,  and  at  the  long  straits  on  the  Colum- 
bia, there  exists  a  real  market,  whither  the  tribes  of  the 
sea  coast  and  of  the  interior  carry  their  fish  dried  by  the 
process  described  above,  as  well  as  certain  nutritive 
roots,  wild  fruits,  and  objects  brought  to  the  coast  in 
ships.  The  natives  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  bring 
horses,  and  various  articles  which  they  make  or  find  in 
those  cold  regions.  The  white  men  also  frequent  this 
great  fair,  where  they  sell  all  they  can,  and  procure 
many  things  they  want,  such  as  horses,  canoes,  and  guides. 
In  exchange  for  these  commodities,  the  Indians  receive 
from  the  Whites  old  clothes,  Canadian,  American,  German, 
or  French,  in  which  they  deck  themselves  out  in  the 
most  grotesque  manner. 

Commerce  with  the  Indians  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  factories  or  txading  establishments  of  the  Government, 
or  by  the  enterprise  of  licensed  traders.  Most  of  the 
official  factories  are  ill-managed,  and  as  no  spirituous 
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liquors  are  to  be  found  in  them,  the  Indians  prefer  dealing 
with  the  merchants  who  sell  them  whatever  they  want. 
Moreover,  the  English  take  care  to  depreciate  the  Ameri- 
can goods,  and  their  influence  is  very  sensibly  felt  in  the 
commerce  of  the  frontiers.  The  agents  employed  by  the 
United  States'  Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indian 
tribes  are  imanimous  in  their  representations  of  the  im- 
morality of  the  merchants  and  their  assistants,  and  of 
the  corrupting  effect  of  their  example  on  the  character  of 
the  Indians.  The  inefficienqr  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  alcohol  among  the  Indians  is  a  source  of 
the  greatest  detriment  to  them.  The  practice  of  dealiog 
on  credit  is  also  a  fruitful  cause  of  dishonesty.  Buyers  on 
credit  for  the  most  part  do  not  pay ;  the  sellers  seek  com- 
pensation by  raiang  the  price  of  their  goods.  The  conse- 
quence is  injustice  towards  honest  purchasers,  and  the 
temptation  to  them  not  to  pay.  The  merchants  have  often 
recourse  at  last  to  the  expedient  of  making  the  Indians 
drunk  with  spirits,  and  steaUng  their  furs. 

Some  friend  of  the  Eed  Indians  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  United  States'  Government  to  take  the  monopoly  of 
the  Indian  commerce  into  its  own  hands,  in  order  to 
destroy  English  influence  and  the  system  of  credit.  It  was 
represented  that  by  this  means  the  savages  would  be  able 
to  make  their  purchases  at  200  per  cent  below  the  current 
prices,  and  that  the  importation  of  alcohol,  which  is  so 
pernicious  to  them,  would  be  arrested.  But  the  American 
Government  prefers  leaving  fiill  freedom  to  the  present 
mixed  commerce.  A  stiU  better  plan  would  be  to  place 
the  whole  commerce  in  the  hands  of  one  or  several  com- 
panies, who  would  appoint  intelligent,  honest,  and  com- 
petent agents.  The  companies  and  the  Indians  would 
derive  great  advantage  from  such  an  arrangement,  and  fhe 
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benefit  would  be  no  less  great  to  the  cause  of  civilisation, 
morality,  and  concord  between  the  red  men  and  the 
white.  Government  would  ged  rid  of  a  heavy  charge, 
which  conduces  neither  to  its  material  advantage  nor 
to  its  dignity,  and  would  economise  an  annual  outlay  of 
12,000i,  which  might  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
savages,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  children 
of  both  sexes,  and  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, to  be  given  as  prizes  to  the  most  industrious  tribes. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
system,  nor  on  the  uncertainty  in  which  it  involves  the 
licensed  trader,  owing  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  price  of 
fiirs  in  the  markets  of  St  Louis  and  New  York,  and  the 
losses  he  has  firequently  to  sustain  by  buying  his  furs 
dearer  from  the  Indian  than  he  is  able  to  sell  them  in  these 
markets;  but  we  must  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  Indians  go  through  their  commercial 
transactions  with  the  Whites.  The  chiefs  and  hunters  are 
very  cxmning,  although  generally  honest  in  their  dealings ; 
it  is  true  the  merchants  often  try  to  deceive  them,  but  the 
advantage  is  not  often  with  the  Pale-faces  in  this  contest 
of  interest  and  omning.  We  shall  give  an  example,  to 
show  that  these  unfortunate  savages,  if  they  cannot  be 
justified,  have  at  least  some  excuse  in  acting  as  they  do 
towards  those  who  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  and  simplicity. 

A  merchant  had  sold  to  an  Indian  a  certain  quantity  of 
powder,  assuring  him  it  was  a  grain  that  would  grow  like 
wheat.  The  Indian,  not  suspecting  any  deception,  sowed 
the  precious  seed  with  especial  care,  but  he  was  not  long 
in  finding  out  the  trick  which  had  been  played  on 
him ;  he  then  came  back  to  the  merchant,  and  took  from 
him,  on  credit^  a  great  quantity  of  goods,  which  he  carried 
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off  to  his  village.  The  time  for  settling  accounts  having 
arrived,  the  merchant,  not  imagining  he  had  been  duped 
in  his  turn,  went  to  ask  the  Indian  for  payment  for  his 
goods.  '*  I  will  pay  you,"  answered  the  latter,  "  as  soon 
as  the  powder  you  sold  me  begins  to  grow." 

Competition  is  so  active  in  some  parts  of  the  American 
deserts  that  the  savages  can  go  from  one  trader  to  another 
until  they  get  a  good  price  for  their  furs ;  they  sometimes 
even  sell  them  a  third  above  their  real  value.  They 
reckon  either  by  memory  or  by  means  of  notches  on  a 
piece  of  wood ;  many  of  them  trust  to  the  honesty  of  their 
creditors.  But  the  whole  system  is  so  badly  organised, 
that  their  commerce,  always  precarious,  will  never  become 
a  certain  source  of  profit  to  the  Indians,  nor  of  fortune  to 
the  merchants,  who  are  often  ruined  by  the  system  of 
credit.  The  prodigious  yearly  destruction  of  the  ftnimflk 
whose  skins  are  so  valuable,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the 
seasons,  combine  to  cause  frequent  perturbations  in  this 
branch  of  commerce ;  so  that  the  fiir  companies  alone 
realise  any  considerable  profits  by  their  purchases  or  by 
the  goods  they  sell  in  exchange,  for  their  enormous  capital 
puts  them  out  of  reach  of  all  these  fluctuations. 

In  former  times,  as  now,  commerce  was  carried  on 
between  the  different  savage  nations  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, either  by  barter  or  by  means  of  coins  made-  of  an 
exceedingly  hard  kind  of  shell.  These  coins  are  of  different 
shapes ;  some  are  flat  and  about  the  size  of  a  franc  piece ; 
some  are  tubular  like  little  barrels,  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  inch  in  length,  festooned  with  white,  blue,  or  red  roimd 
the  edges,  and  spotted  with  the  same  colours  on  both 
sides ;  others  are  square,  and  made  either  of  shells  or  of 
stone  from  the  Eed  Quarry  in  the  Prairie  hiUs.  The 
wampum  is  nothing  else  but  this  kind  of  money,  bored 
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through  the  middle,  and  strung  like  a  necklace;  the 
IndianB  still  wear  the  wampum  sa  an  ornament,  but  since 
they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  value  of  metals,  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  current  as  money ;  it  is  still  much 
prized  as  an  ornament,  though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  pres- 
tige. 

There  are  wampums  made  of  precious  stones,  but  they 
are  not  more  valuable  than  the  others.  The  shells  of 
which  they  are  generally  made  are  broad,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  cut.  Previously  to  the  establishment  of  American 
independence,  some  Enghih  speculators  tried  to  manufac- 
ture this  species  of  money,  in  the  hope  of  making  large 
profits  by  it,  but  they  were  obUged  to  abandon  their  enter- 
prise, finding  the  labour  too  great  and  the  remuneration 
too  insignificant.  Moreover,  as  they  did  not  attain  to  the 
same  perfection  in  this  industry  as  the  Eed  Indians,  the 
latter  soon  discovered  that  the  wampimis  of  English  manu- 
facture were  spurious,  and  would  no  longer  purchase 
them.  Hence  the  popular  saying,  that  "  neither  the  Jews 
nor  the  Devil  can  make  counterfeit  Indian  money."  In 
making  their  wampums,  the  Indians  used  a  nail  fixed  in  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  turned  the  nail  on  the  shell  imtil  a 
piece  became  detached  fi'om  the  principal  mass.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  process  requires  too  much  time  to  be 
adopted  with  any  chance  of  profit  by  Europeans. 

The  Eed  Indians  are  not  wanderers  by  nature,  but 
rather  from  necessity ;  most  of  them  live  in  tents  made 
of  buffalo  skins  or  the  bark  of  trees,  which  are  as  pic- 
turesque as  they  are  original.  These  tents  are  generally 
the  shape  of  a  reversed  funnel ;  the  opening  at  the  top 
serves  at  once  as  a  window  to  admit  light  and  air  and 
as  an  egress  for  smoke ;  the  door,  which  does  not  dose,  is 
low  and  narrow. 
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These  tents  are  generally  very  spacious,  on  an  average 
twenty  feet  in  height  by  thirty  or  forty  in  width  * ;  with 
rare  exceptions,  they  are  very  dean  in  the  interior.  The 
Indians  have,  like  the  Europeans,  some  idea  of  comfort 
and  even  elegance  in  their  dwellings.  Among  some 
tribes,  especially  the  Crows,  the  Black-feet  Indians,  and 
the  Comanches,  the  skins  destined  to  cover  the  tents  are 
prepared  with  as  much  care  as  those  employed  for  making 
tunics  or  moccasins.  We  have  had  in  our  possession  some 
of  these  skins  prepared  by  the  Comanches ;  they  were  very 
soft  to  the  touch  and  brilhantly*  white  inside ;  many  were 
even  ornamented  with  designs  in  coloured  marquetry,  re- 
presenting sometimes  a  buffalo  hunt,  sometimes  groups  of 
arms  and  shields  arranged  with  great  art. 

These  tents  are  generally  only  a  provisional  dwelling, 
constructed  for  the  duration  of  a  halt,  or  of  a  season  at 
most.  When  a  tribe  becomes  stationary,  or  at  least  in- 
tends to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  same  country,  it  builds 
small  habitations  of  a  more  solid  description,  which  afford 
better  protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 
In  the  north-west  of  America  the  Indians  build  huts  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  for  the  winter,  like  those  the  Americans  call 
log-houses.  They  are  constructed  of  blocks  of  wood  cut 
square,  placed  side  by  side,  and  joined  together  by  a  mortise 
at  both  extremities.  These  cabins  are  of  an  oblong  shape, 
and  the  door  is  narrow,  low,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
groimd,  so  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  kneel  down  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior :  a  thatched  roof  completes 
this  rude  and  primitive  dwelling. 

The  Shoshonees,  above  all  those  who  Uve  in  the  midst 

*  There  are  others  much  less  vast,  but  they  are  only  used  in 
emigration ;  those  which  the  Indians  inhabit  during  any  length  of  time 
are  always  yexy  large. 
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of  the  mountains  of  Utah,  inhabit  caverns  in  the  rocks. 
The  cabins  of  the  Mandans  are  made  of  wood  covered 
with  clay,  which  acquires,  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  soUdity 
ahnost  equal  to  that  of  stone.  They  are  of  the  shape  of 
a  flattened  cone.  The  ground  being  hollowed  out  to  serve 
as  floor  and  foundation,  there  are  generally  two  or  three 
steps  to  descend  on  entering.  The  roof,  made  of  a  soHd 
framework  of  wood  intermingled  with  branches  of  trees 
and  covered  with  clay,  forms,  notwithstanding  its  inclina- 
tion, an  agreeable  and  convenient  terrace,  where  the  Man- 
dans  often  resort  to  smoke  and  converse  in  the  evening, 
and  where  in  summer  they  often  sleep.  The  interior  of 
these  roimd  cabins  is  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
walls  are  constructed  of  enormous  beams  a  foot  thick,  the 
first  row  of  which  is  soUdly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  serves 
as  a  foundation,  rising  in  a  circle  five  or  six  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  soU  ;  a  second  row  rests  at  one  end  on  the 
first,  and  at  the  other  leans  against  a  third,  which  forms 
the  roof,  and  which  is  supported  by  transverse  beams  and 
perpendicular  pillars  rising  from  the  ground.  This  wood- 
work is  covered  externally  with  a  layer,  eight  or  ten 
inches  thick,  of  willow-branches,  to  prevent  the  wood 
from  becoming  penetrated  with  damp  and  growing  rotten. 
These  half-subterraneous  dwellings  only  receive  light  and 
air  through  an  opening,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  circumference, 
at  the  summit  of  the  building.  The  hearth,  which  serves 
as  a  kitchen,  is  hollowed  out  in  the  ground  immediately 
below  this  opening,  and  is  sufficiently  well  constructed  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  fire.  It  is  generally  about  a  yard 
in  width ;  but  sometimes,  when  a  family  becomes  nume- 
rous, it  is  increased  in  size,  so  that  every  one  may  find 
a  place  in  the  circle,  of  which  the  hearth  becomes  the 
centre  in  winter.     The  beds  are  placed  against  the  wall 
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all  rouad  the  cabin,  as  in  our  school  dormitories.  They 
are  made  of  woven  willow-branches  and  placed  about  two 
feet  from  the  groimd,  on  props ;  a  buffalo-skm,  freshly 
taken  off  the  animal,  is  laid  over  this  matting,  the  ftor  up 
wards,  and,  as  it  dries,  adheres  to  the  willow-branches, 
and  forms  a  tolerably  soft  mattress.  Other  skins,  painted, 
and  embroidered  with  the  sheath  of  the  porcupine's  quills, 
are  hung  on  each  side  as  curtaiDs  to  separate  the  beds, 
between  which  are  seen  bundles  of  arms  surmounted  by 
buffalo-heads,  shields,  garments  of  honour  belonging  to 
the  warriors  of  the  family,  trophies  of  scalps  which  com- 
memorate their  exploits,  pipes,  medicine-bags,  and  all 
the  treasures  of  which  the  Eed  Indians  are  most  proud. 
The  whole  femily  Hves  there  in  happiness  and  peace, 
proud  of  the  past,  without  care  for  the  present,  and  con- 
fident in  the  future.  The  Mandans  are  the  most  civilised 
Indians  of  the  North.  Often  fecetious  and  full  of  spirits, 
indefatigable  talkers  and  story-tellers,  they  are  very 
fond  of  laughing  and  playing ;  they  sing  and  dance  with 
great  spirit:  they  are,  moreover,  very  rehgious,  and 
have  a  love  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  which  is  not  obser- 
vable to  the  same  degree  in  any  other  tribe  of  the  North- 
west. 

Having  Uttle  taste  for  the  perpetual  combats  entailed 
by  a  wandering  life,  they  have  grouped  themselves,  for 
mutual  protection  and  defence,  in  villages  fortified  in  a 
very  singular  manner.  These  fortifications  consist  of  a 
waU  <rf  tnmks  of  trees,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  :  a  small  space  is  left  be- 
tween the  trees  for  observing  the  enemy,  and  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  arrows  showered  on  the  assailants.  Within 
this  waU,  which  completely  surrounds  the  village,  there  is 
a  very  deep  ditch,  in  which  the  defenders  of  the  place 
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conceal  themfielves  in  order  to  discharge  their  arrows 
with  more  security. 

The  habitations  in  these  villages  are  separated  by  streets 
or  lanes  a  yard  or  two  yards  in  width.  The  door  of 
each  house  is  turned  towards  the  centre  of  the  village, 
a  sort  of  open  place,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
the  Great  Medicine  Canoe,  a  cask  of  great  size  filled 
with  mysterious  herbs,  —  a  symbol  of  the  ark  of  Noah, 
which  preserved  the  human  race  in  the  deluge.  Opposite 
the  Great  Medicine  Canoe,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  place,  stands  the  Great  Medicine  Lodge,  built  at  the 
common  expense,  and  belonging  to  the  whole  tribe,  as 
the  churches  in  our  parishes  belong  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants; but  this  lodge  is  only  opened  for  mysterious 
ceremonies,  and  is  ornamented  externally  by  none  of  the 
emblems  which  decorate  the  frpnts  of  the  private  houses ; 
it  is  distincruishable  by  its  size  and  simplicity,  for  the  pnn* 
cipal  chiel  of  the  tribe,  and  wamo^  who  have  ide 
themselves  famous  in  battle,  exhibit  the  scalps  and  medi- 
cine-bags  taken  from  their  enemies,  suspended  to  long 
poles  planted  before  the  doors  of  their  houses.  These  tro- 
phies are  the  titles  of  nobility  of  the  Bed  Indians,  and 
give  them  a  right  to  pubhc  respect. 

The  farms  of  the  Cuabajais  are  generally  square,  andhave 
two  entrances,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west. 
The  houses  receive  light  through  arches  made  of  willow- 
branches,  which  also  afford  shelter  from  the  great  heat. 
The  windows  are  turned  towards  the  interior  of  the  square, 
and  serve  less  to  give  light  than  to  allow  the  smoke  to 
escape  from  the  fires  lighted  by  the  different  families  who 
inhabit  the  farm.  During  the  night,  sentinels  watch  at 
the  doors  to  prevent  all  surprise  from  without. 

The  cabins  of  the  Mojaves  resemble  our  European  cot- 
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tages ;  they  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards  square,  and  the 
walls,  which  are  made  of  earth  and  willow-mattmg,  are 
about  twenty-two  inches  in  thickness.  Large  jars  filled 
with  provisions  are  arranged  along  the  walls.  The  roof, 
much  larger  than  the  hut,  and  supported  by  beams,  forms 
an  external  gallery,  which  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  family 
and  neighbours,  who  pass  hours  there,  loimging  and  con- 
versing. Near  the  houses  are  seen  immense  cylindrical 
structures  of  wicker-work,  with  conical  roofs,  which  are 
used  as  granaries  for  maize  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  moe- 
quite.  This  fruit,  ground  into  flour,  makes  excellent 
cakes,  which  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila 
appreciate  very  much. 

The  Chinooks  build  their  houses  of  thick  and  broad 
planks,  which  they  prepare  with  great  trouble  out  of  the 
trunks  of  large  fir-trees,  which  grow  in  great  abundance 
in  their  country.  The  houses  are  oblong,  and  two  rows 
of  beds,  ranged  one  over  the  other,  Uke  the  berths  in  a 
ship,  are  placed  against  the  wall. 

In  Oregon  the  habitations  of  the  Indians  are  generally 
mere  huts,  six  or  ten  yards  long,  conical  in  shape,  and  crossed 
in  the  interior  by  beams,  which  are  used  for  drying  salmon. 
The  Indian  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  are,  for  the 
most  part,  constructed  of  the  bark  of  trees,  pine  branches, 
and  brambles,  which  are  sometimes  covered  with  skins  or 
rags,  and  have  a  very  squahd  appearance.  Eound  about  are 
scattered  in  profusion  the  bones  of  animals,  the  reftise  of 
fish,  and  heaps  of  dirt  of  every  description.  In  the  interior, 
roots  are  piled  up  in  heaps,  skins  and  dried  salmon  are 
suspended  from  poles ;  and  around  the  wicker  cauldron 
crouch  human  beings  of  the  most  repulsive  aspect,  their 
faces  covered  with  grease  and  dirt,  their  hands  and  their 
whole  persons  disgustingly  dirty.     What  a  contrast  to  the 
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houses  of  the  Mandans  and  Pawnees,  which  are  so  spacious, 
clean,  and  even  elegant ! 

The  houses  of  the  Pawnees  are  circular,  and  generally 
about  fifty  yards  in  circumference.  They  are  formed 
of  young  trees  plaited  at  regular  distances,  whose 
summits,  bent  inwards,  rest  on  an  equal  number  of  posts 
driven  circularly  into  the  ground.  This  framework  is 
covered  with  the  bark  of  trees,  earth,  and  green  herbs, 
which  give  these  cabins  the  appearance  of  natural  hillocks 
of  grass,  or  of  gigantic  bee-hives.  Light  and  smoke  pass 
through  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  these 
rustic  dwellings,  which  are  warm  in  winter,  and  very  cool 
in  summer. 

The  Indian  habitations  are  about  as  various  as  the  tribes, 
each  being  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  form,  ma- 
terials, and  style  of  construction.  Thus  the  cabins  of  the 
Omahas,  which  are  circular  like  those  of  many  other 
tribes,  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  decorated 
in  bright  colours  of  a  beautiful  effect,  a  fashion  not 
adopted  by  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  dwellings  of 
the  Tlamaths  have  only  an  opening  at  the  summit,  which 
serves  at  once  as  door,  window,  and  chimney.  The 
Natchez  used  to  build  themselves  solid  houses,  five  yards 
square,  of  a  kind  of  mortar  composed  of  wood,  mud, 
sand,  and  moss,  and  called  by  the  Creoles  barbe-espagnole. 
The  roof,  made  of  reeds  and  grass,  often  lasted  twenty 
years  without  needing  repair*  A  very  low  and  narrow 
door,  like  that  seen  in  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  was 
the  only  opening  in  the  house. 

Most  of  the  Comanches,  like  the  Sioux  of  Missouri, 
have  dwellings  which  are  in  no  respect  comparable  to 
those  of  the  Mandans.  '  Their  hut  is  the  traditional  wig- 
wam, which  can  be  set  up  easily  at  every  halt  and  then 
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carried  away  a  considerable  distance ;  its  shape  is  always 
that  of  a  reversed  funnel,  and  it  is  made  of  buffalo  skins 
or  birch-bark.  It  is  never  very  large ;  provided  there  is 
sleeping  room  for  every  member  of  the  family,  nothing 
more  is  needed ;  the  rest  of  their  time  is  passed  in  the 
open  air. 

The  Needle  Hearte  and  several  tribes  of  Columbia 
generally  make  their  tents  with  mattings  of  reeds  stuck 
into  the  groimd,  and  raised  in  the  middle  on  a  slight 
tknber-work  In  the  south  of  Upper  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila  and  the 
Colorado,  some  populations  are  met  with  who  inhabit 
great  cyhnders  of  birch  bark  or  of  reed  matting,  like  the 
orange-sellers  of  Sassari  in  the  island  of  Saxdinia. 

But  of  all  the  Indian  habitations,  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  as  well  as  the  largest,  are  those  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Mexico,  to  the  west  of  Santa-F6  :  inhabited 
now  by  Zunis,  but  belongings  without  doubt,  formerly  to 
the  Jemez,  the  Moquis,  and  other  tribes  Uving  in  the 
valleys  of  Chelly,  Chaco,  Sierre-Madre,  and  the  numerous 
tributaries  of  the  Western  Colorado  and  the  Gila.  This 
immense  and  now  desert  country  was  thickly  peopled 
both  before  and  after  the  conquest,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  nimiber  of  pueblos  *  the  traveller  meets  with  between 
Santa-F^  and  114^  West  long.,  —  that  is,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  8^  These  pueblos,  or  Indian  towns,  are 
composed  of  stone  buildings,  such  as  are  nowhere 
to  be  seen  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Oregon,  or 
Columbia,  being  large  houses^  with  two  wings  at  right 
angles,  and  of  equal  height  and  width  with  the  centre. 

*  This  name  is  often  given  to  the  dwellings,  towns,  and  villages  of 
these  latitudes,  as  well  as  to  their  inhabitants. 
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These  two  wings  are  connected  together  by  a  semicircular 
wall,  which  encloses  a  vast  court,  in  which  are  seen  one  or 
several  cylindrical  constructions,  called  estufas,  concern- 
ing which  we  have  already  given  some  details.  Some- 
times these  estufes  are  built  inside  the  house,  instead  of 
being  isolated  from  it.  The  pueblos,  which  often  afford 
lodging  to  a  considerable  population,  contain  from  two  to 
four  stories  of  little  elevation,  and  viewed  from  within  the 
court  resemble  a  colossal  staircase  of  two  or  four  steps  ; 
for  each'  story  has  a  terrace,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the 
story  above.  A  set  of  wide  steps  gives  an  exact  idea  of 
the  singular  appearance  of  these  extAordinary  monu- 
ments. The  external  fa9ade  looks  like  a  very  high  wall 
pierced  with  small  windows,  which  give  Ught  and  air  to 
the  interior  of  the  rooms.  The  ground-floor  of  the 
edifice  generally  contains  as  many  ranges  of  rooms  as 
there  are  stories  in  the  house ;  these  rooms  receive  air  and 
light  through  windows  either  in  the  es:temal  fa9ade,  or 
in  that  towards  the  court,  or  else  in  the  roof.  As  there 
is  no  staircase  in  the  whole  building,  the  ascent  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  first  floor  is  effected  by  means  of 
wooden  ladders  exactly  resembling  our  own ;  the  same 
mode  of  ascent  is  adopted  from  the  first  to  the  second 
floor,  and  so  on  to  the  top  of  the  edifice.  The  lower 
stories  form  terraces,  on  which  the  families  assemble  to 
rest,  converse,  or  smoke,  passing  long  hours  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dolce  far  niente.  These  terraces,  or  plat- 
forms, are  also  used  for  hanging  out  maize,  vegetables, 
and  all  sorts  of  winter  provisions,  which  are  only  eaten 
after  having  been  long  exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  Navajos  live,  for  the  most  part,  in  cimeiform  huts, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Pawnees  ;  some  are  of  adaubes^  or 
bricks  baked  in  the  sun  ;  others  are  made  of  the  branches 
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of  trees,  or  of  reeds  covered  with  mud,  but  very  pretty 
in  appearance :  they  are  generally  scattered  among  fine 
fields  of  maize,  or  beautiful  orchards  of  fruit  trees. 

The  Indians  remain  very  httle  within  their  wigwams. 
The  principal  work  of  the  women,  the  preparation  of 
skins,  is  always  done  in  the  open  air;  the  men  are 
generally  out  hunting  or  fighting,  and  when  they  return 
to  the  villages,  they  smoke  and  talk  in  groups  on  the 
grass  of  the  fields,  and  only  enter  their  dwellings  to  eat  or 
sleep.  Winter  alone  forces  them  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
these  fi-ail  habitations,  which  protect  them  but  imperfectly 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  yet  deprive  them  of 
the  pleasure  of  contemplating  external  nature,  for  which 
they  have  a  real  passion,  even  when  the  elements  are  con- 
vulsed and  seem  to  threaten  everything  with  destruction. 

Sometimes  the  Indian  villages  are  fortified,  as  we  have 
seen  is  the  case  among  the  Mandans  ;  the  intrenchments 
generally  used  by  the  savages  when  they  fear  an  attkck 
fi-om  a  powerful  enemy,  consist  of  walls  of  earth  or  piles 
of  wood,  erected  around  the  village.  Many  tribes  of  the 
south,  and  above  all  the  Natchez,  sunk  deep  into  the  earth 
enormous  trunks  of  trees,  which,  rising  at  least  three  yards 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  were  cut  to  a  point 
at  the  top.  Towers  of  wood  were  built  outside  to  protect 
this  strong  palisading,  which  was  perforated  with  loop- 
holes, and  completed  the  fortifications,  which  cannon 
alone  could  destroy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  former  times  there  ex- 
isted in  the  direction  of  the  great  lakes,  periodical  markets, 
where  the  Indians  from  different  parts  of  the  American 
continent  met  together  to  exchange  the  various  products 
of  their  countries  and  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  We 
mention  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes  as  the  pro- 
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bable  locality  of  this  rendezvous,  on  account  of  the  facility 
of  access  afforded  by  the  multitudes  of  rivers  which  take 
their  rise^  in  these  latitudes  and  flow  thence  through  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Another  reason  is  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  objects  found  in  the  artificial  hillocks  and 
tumuli  (such  as  hatchets  of  brass,  pipes  from  the  quarries 
of  the  Coteau-des-Prairies,  coins  made  of  shells,  &c.), 
among  the  tribes  furthest  removed  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  places  where  the  materials  are  found  of  which 
these  objects  are  made.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  certain 
proof,  either  historical  or  ideographic,  of  the  truth  of  our 
supposition;  but  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  these 
general  markets  existed,  and  even  that  they  are  the  cause 
of  that  resemblance  of  manners,  customs,  and  ideology 
observed  among  some  of  the  tribes  which  differ  from  one 
another  the  most  in  physical  type,  rehgion,  language,  and 
character. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

INDIAN  WEAPONS.— SHIELDS. SPEARS,  BOWS  AND  ARROWS. — ^TOKAHAWKS. 

CALUKET     OF     PEACE.  —  A     STANDARD.  —  CANOES.  —  SILOS.  INDIAN 

VANITT. — COSTUME.  —  TUNIC,  MOCCASINS,  GAITERS,  AND  CLOAK. — NUDITY. 
HEAD  GEAR. — ORNAMENTS. 

Compelled  as  he  is  by  necessity  to  a  wandering  life,  and 
reduced  to  go  long  distances  to  procure  the  food  indis- 
pensable for  his  existence,  the  Eed  Indian's  ingenuity, 
though  not  amounting  to  high  powers  of  invention,  is  still 
sufficient  to  create  formidable  weapons  wherewith  to  com- 
bat his  enemies,  kill  the  wild  beasts  which  he  often  meets, 
and  capture  animals  whose  valuable  fiir  he  employs  to 
clothe  himself,  or  makes  a  productive  source  of  trade  with 
the  whites.  He  has  found  means  to  forge  and  fashion 
every  instrument  that  he  requires  for  his  defence,  or  to 
overcome  the-  obstacles  to  his  distant  excursions  and 
hunting  expeditions.  Let  the  Indian  display  to  you  his 
shield,  bow  and  arrows,  his  lance  and  tomahawk,  his 
war-club,  scalp-knife,  and  calumet,  &c.,  however  rude  the 
fashion  of  all  these  articles  may  be,  still  you  will  feel 
tempted  to  inquire  out  of  what  European  arsenal  they 
came,  or  under  what  artist  he  learned  to  give  shape  to 
those  simple  arms  and  rustic  implements  which  accom- 
pany him  in  his  long  peregrinations. 

An  Indian  savage  is  never  met  imarmed,  to  whatever 
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tribe  he  may  belong ;  he  is  cautious,  distrustful,  and  never 
off  his  guard ;  therein  resides  his  principal  strength  ;  but 
although  vindictive  in  the  extreme,  he  is  not  naturally 
ferocious,  as  some  authors  have  chosen  to  assert :  when  at- 
tacked he  defends  himself ;  in  course  of  time  he  avenges 
the  blood  of  his  Mends  or  kindred  shed  in  battle,  because 
it  is  a  law  with  him  that  blood  must  pay  for  blood.  And 
thus  the  spirit  of  enmity  and  vengeance  is  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  in  the  wilderness.  The 
cruel  tortures  which  some  tribes  inflict  on  the  whites  and 
their  other  enemies,  and  the  desperate  animosity  with 
which  they  pursue  them,  always  originate  in  some  pre- 
vious aggression  or  injury.  The  Bed  Indian's  instinctive 
hatred  for  the  whole  European  race  is  founded  on  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  first  conquerors.  This  hatred 
is  national,  hereditary,  bhndly  savage,  and  prevents  their 
being  able  to  grasp  with  friendly  feeUngs  the  blood- 
stained hand  of  their  foe. 

The  shield  is  the  only  defence  that  an  Indian  carries  in 
battle.  It  is  a  large  disk,  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
made  of  tanned  buffalo-leather ;  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  enemy  it  is  usually  painted,  and  trimmed  with  eagle 
feathers,  and  there  is  often  round  the  edge  a  fringe  of 
scalp-tufts,  the  centre  being  embellished  with  various 
ornaments,  amulets,  or  small  medicine-bags^  to  which  the 
Indians  ascribe  great  preservative  properties.  This  shield 
is  fastened  on  the  left  ^trm,  in  the  way  formerly  practised 
on  the  old  continent  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  Indians  use  it  with  admirable  dexterity  to  parry 
blows  from  lance  and  tomahawk,  and  shelter  themselves 
from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  We  have  in  our  possession 
several  of  those  shields,  which  were  proof  against  gunshot. 
A  great  deal  of  care  is  bestowed  on  the  making  of  this 
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defensive  ann ;  before  it  is  used,  it  always  receives  a  kind 
of  religious  consecration.  With  the  Comanches  it  is 
generally  painted  a  bright  yellow,  with  the  intention  to 
make  it  resemble  the  sim  ;  it .  is  then  decked  out  with 
all  the  ornaments  and  accessories  which  custom  requires, 
suspended  to  a  spear,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  the  first  blush  of  which  they  believe  will  make  the 
shield  impenetrable.  Other  Indians  expose  them  in  this 
way  for  four  and  twenty  hoxu^.  No  warrior  belonging  to 
a  tribe  where  the  old  customs  are  preserved,  would  make 
use  of  a  shield  before  it  had  received  this  sort  of  divine 
consecration. 

The  spear  and  arrow  are  the  principal  ofiensive  arms 
of  the  Indians  both  in  war  and  for  himting.  These  spears 
are  commonly  eight  or  ten  or  even  twelve  feet  long,  and 
however  huge  and  cumbersome  such  a  proportion  may 
appear  to  us,  yet  the  Indians  are  able  to  manage  them 
with  infinite  skill.  The  stafi*  is  generally  made  of  ash, 
or  any  other  wood  at  once  Ught  and  solid.  Before 
iron  was  introduced,  the  ends  of  their  spears 
were  made  of  silex,  obsidian,  or  any  other  hard  stone, 
ground  to  a  keen  and  sharp  point,  and  varying  in  length 
and  breadth  according  to  the  custom  of  different  tribes ; 
at  the  present  day  they  terminate  in  an  iron  point 
two  or  three  feet  long  with  a  few  exceptions.  Thus 
the  Crows,  Dacotas,  Black-feet,  Mandans,  and  other 
nations  of  the  North,  finish  their  lances  with  a  piece  of 
iron,  short  but  rather  broad;  whereas  the  Comanches, 
Weros,  lipans,  Caddos,  and  most  of  the  Indians  of  the 
South,  prefer  a  long  and  slender  point,  often  made  of  a 
sword-blade,  solidly  fixed  to  a  staff  about  ten  feet  long. 
This  staff  is  always  decorated  with  ornaments,  such  as 
many-coloured  pieces  of  leather,  scalps,  eagle  or  crow 
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feathers,  often  little  medicine^bags  are  suspended  to  it. 
Many  of  the  Texan  tribes  fasten  to  the  lance  a  long  rope 
the  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  round  the  waist  or  to  the 
saddle,  so  that  the  rider  may  throw  the  spear  and  strike 
the  enemy  or  his  prey  at  greater  distance.  We  do  not 
remember  meeting  this  custom  anywhere  but  in  Texas. 

The  arrow,  an  instrument  equally  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  Eed  Indians,  is  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and 
usually  made  of  ash  or  any  other  white  and  light  wood. 
To  one  of  the  ends  are  fixed  three  ieather  vanes  to  give 
precision  and  velocity  to  the  shot,  the  other  extremity  is 
armed  with  an  extremely  sharp  and  pointed  steel,  the 
dimensions  of  which  vary  according  to  the  tribe.  For- 
merly, and  sometimes  even  now,  among  several  tribes  of 
the  extreme  South,  silex  or  obsidian,  eagles'  or  vultures' 
talons,  claws  of  bears  or  panthers,  bones  of  fish  and 
divers  animals,  are  used  instead  of  steel.  The  woimds 
made  by  these  substitutes  for  iron  are  often  venomous 
and  mortal.  The  Indians  are  said  to  poison  their  arrows 
with  the  juice  of  ceiiiain  herbs  ;  we  were  assured  of  this 
in  Texas,  and  shown  one  of  these  plants  which  passes  for 
a  dea^y  poison ;  but  notwithstanding  such  assertions  we 
are  convinced  that  this  belief  is  an  error.  We  have 
often,  during  a  seven  years'  life  among  the  solitudes  of 
the  New  World,  heard  of  persons  said  to  have  been 
murdered  by  poisoned  arrows  from  the  Indians.  But  the 
American  authors  who  give  the  greatest  details  on  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  Eed  Indians,  nowhere  make 
any  mention  of  this  custom ;  and  their  silence  appears 
to  us  sufficiently  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  such  an  opinion.  The  most  dangerous  of  all 
arrows  are  those  which  are  made  with  sharp  iron  ribs. 
They  tear  up  the  flesh  into  which  they  penetrate,  and 
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almost  always  leave  a  mortal  woimd.  They  are  used 
only  by  a  few  tribes,  and  even  by  those  but  rarely.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  some  tribes  make  flutings  on 
the  wood  of  their  arrows.  Those  of  the  lipans,  for 
instance,  have  four  straight  flutings ;  the  Gomanches 
make  two  straight  black  flutings  and  two  red  spiral  ones, 
the  Wecos,  four  red  spirals.  However,  this  is  not  a 
general  custom,  and  none  of  the  arrows  in  oiu:  possession 
have  any  mark  of  the  kind. 

The  Natchez  mada  their  bows  of  acacia  wood,  and  the 
string  of  bark  or  skin.  Their  arrows  made  of  reeds,  like 
those  of  the  numerous  tribes  extending  from  beyond  the 
Bocky  Moimtains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  had  points  made 
of  fish  or  other  animals'  bones,  for  hunting  purposes. 
Their  axes  for  cutting  wood  were  made  of  silex. 

When  an  Indian  starts  on  a  fighting  or  himting  expe- 
dition, he  carries  a  considerable  provision  of  arrows  in  a 
bag  or  quiver,  generally  made  of  panther  skin,  which  he 
slings  to  his  shoulder.  We  have  seen  some  made  of  tanned " 
leather  embroidered  yrith  beads  and  porcupine  quills, 
dyed  in  difierent  colours,  producing  a  very  beautifiil  efiect ; 
the  edges  had  a  leather  or  hair  fringe. 

The  bow  is  made  of  Madura  auraniiaca,  which  the 
Canadians  call  bois  dtarc^  strong  and  flexible ;  or  else  of 
fish-bone,  or  even  sometimes  of  the  horn  of  the  mufflon  or 
moimtain-ram.  This  horn  is  alternately  heated  and  soaked 
so  as  to  render  it  soft  and  elastic ;  it  is  drawn  out  to  a 
certain  length,  scraped  and  polished  until  it  has  acquired 
the  necessary  shape  and  curve.  The  Indians  set  great 
value  on  bows  made  of  bone  or  horn,  and  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  them,  pay  heavy 
prices  for  them.  The  length  of  the  bow  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  arrow,  viz.  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
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It  is  generally  made  stronger  by  binding  it  round  with 
leather  thongs  or  rattlesnake  skins,  which  add  to  its 
beauty. 

But  when  spears  are  broken,  and  arrows  and  gunpowder 
(among  those  who  possess  guns)  are  exhausted,  then  the 
combat  is  continued  through  a  horrible  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  in  which  each  warrior  dearly  sells  the  victory  to 
his  enemy.  Henceforward  the  tomahawk  and  war-club 
are  the  only  weapons,  and  the  scalp-knife  finishes  the 
hideous  tragedy,  by  separating  the  scalp  of  the  vanquished, 
which  becomes  the  prize  of  the  victor,  and  the  irrefutable 
proof  of  victory. 

The  tomahawk  in  use  among  the  Indians  before  the 
time  when  the  "  Pale  faces  "  had  abimdantly  furnished 
them  with  iron  axes,  was  a  large  stone  groimd  sharp  on 
both  sides.  The  handle  was  made  of  one  or  two  flexible 
pieces  of  wood  about  half  a  yard  in  length,  let  into  a 
double  groove  in  the  middle  or  thickest  part  of  the  stone. 
The  use  of  this  weapon  is  still  common  among  those  tribes 
which  are  too  poor  to  procure  iron  axes.  The  tomahawk, 
primitive  or  modem,  is  a  most  terrible  arm  when  used  by 
the  Red  Indians ;  they  handle  it  with  inconceivable  skill, 
and  aim  their  blows  with  extraordinary  dexterity  and 
precision.  They  occasionally  throw  it  at  the  enemy,  in 
which  case  it  causes  almost  certain  death  :  but  this  rarely 
happens ;  the  Indian  is  too  well  aware  of  his  adversary's 
cleverness  and  agility  in  parrying  and  avoiding  attacks,  to 
run  the  risk  of  remaining  disarmed  in  the  event  of  missing 
his  blow. 

In  addition  to  the  tomahawk,  chiefe  of  tribes  and  villages 
also  possess  the  war-club ;  this  instrument  seems  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  chiefis :  we  have  never  seen  any  in  the 
hands  of  common  warriors ;  but  we  will  not  affirm  that 
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this  custom  is  without  any  exception  in  the  northern  parts. 
This  species  of  club  is  of  modem  invention ;  it  is  half  a 
yard  or  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  shaped  at  the  extremity 
like  the  butt-end  of  a  gun,  and  at  the  place  where  the 
hammer  of  the  gun  should  be,  there  is  a  triangular  steel 
blade  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  five  or  six  broad, 
keen  and  double-edged  like  the  blade  of  a  paper-scraper, 
which  it  very  much  resembles.^  The  handle  is  decorated 
with  small  brass-headed  naUs.  There  are  other  war-dubs 
of  Indian  manufacture,  in  the  shape  of  a  pistol ;  a  round 
stone  with  a  blunt  short  point  something  like  a  bird's 
head  is  fixed  in  the  curved  part,  or  else  a  strong  pointed 
bone,  which  causes  dangerous  if  not  mortal  woimds. 

Of  all  the  weapons  in  use  among  the  Indians  the  war- 
club  is  the  most  formidable,  and  that  which  most  fi:equently 
deals  the  death-blow.  But  they  have  to  pay  very  dear 
for  them,  as  the  "Pale-faces"  who  manufacture  those 
arms  sell  them  for  enormous  prices.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  all  steel  or  iron  instruments  we  meet  in  the  hands 
of  the  Eed  Indians :  ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  way  of 
working  metals,  they  must  needs  have  recourse  to  American 
and  English  manufacture.  The  scalp-knife,  for  instance, 
is  nothing  but  a  prosaic  butcher's  or  kitchen  knife ;  it  is 
equal  to  the  price  of  a  horse :  a  tomahawk  is  given  in 
exchange  for  two  horses,  sometimes  more,  or  for  very 
valuable  furs.  The  Comanches,  in  Texas,  and  several 
tribes  in  the  North,  have  tomahawk-pipes  (small  hatchets, 
the  head  of  which  is  made  hollow  like  the  bowl  of  a 
pipe,  and  the  handle  perforated  in  its  whole  length  to 
serve  for  a  tube) :  these  being  real  works  of  art  in  Indian 
estimation  are  sold  at  a  much  higher  price ;  they  cost  as 
much  as  three  or  four  or  even  six  horses. 

The  shepherds  of  Sandia,  and  some  other  pueblos  of 
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New  Mexico  make  use  of  the  sling  to  defend  themselves 
against  foes  and  wild  beasts,  and  they  employ  this  dan- 
gerous weapon  with  extraordinary  strength  and  dexterity. 
This  custom  reminds  us  that  the  Aztecs  and  Tezucans 
also  used  the  sling  in  battle ;  and  it  may  have  been  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial  to  the  shepherds  of  New 
Mexico  by  the  bold  warriors  who  were  doubtless  their 
forefathers. 

We  may  give  the  Calumet  a  place  in  our  descriptive 
museum  of  arms,  since  in  Indian  huts  it  holds  rank  in  the 
centre  of  the  military  family  trophy.  Besides,  it  is 
indirectly  connected  with  war  matters,  as  it  is  never 
smoked  but  at  the  conclusion  or  ratification  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  which  terminates  a  war,  commences  an  amnesty,  or 
sanctions  a  territorial  agreement.  The  calumet  is  every- 
where an  object  of  great  veneration.  It  difiers  from  the 
pipe,  for  which  it  is  often  mistaken,*  by  its  accessory 
decorations,  but  is  equally  composed  of  a  chimney  and 
tube.  The  calumet  is  made  of  red  steatite,  foimd  only 
in  the  quarry  called  by  the  Indians  Fountain  of  Pipes. 
AH  the  calumets  of  the  Eed  Indians  of  North  America 
are  made  exclusively  of  this  rare  and  valuable  stone. 
When  a  tribe  undertakes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Sacred 
Quarry  to  make  provision  of  materials  for  manufiic 
turing  pipes,  this  tribe  becomes  inviolable  in  each  of  its 
members,  and  even  their  bitterest  enemies  hold  them- 
selves obUged  to  allow  them'  a  free  passage  through  their 
territory,  and  to  treat  them  with  every  regard  for  the  laws 
of  hospitality. 

The  chiinney  of  the  calumet  resembles  a  truncated 
funnel,  two  or  three  inches  in  height  by  one  in  breadth 
at  the  base,  and  a  Httle  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  orifice.    It  rests  on  a  cylinder  of  the  same  breadth, 
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about  six  inches  long,  one  extremity  ending  in  a  point, 
while  the  other  communicates  with  the  tube.  This  last 
part  of  the  calumet,  generally  two  or  three  feet  in  length, 
is  made  of  a  piece  of  young  ash  at  least  an  inch  broad, 
thicker  in  the  ndddle  than  on  the  sides,  and  perforated 
so  as  to  form  a  flattened  tube.  This  tube  is  decorated, 
like  the  Indian  arms,  with  patterns  of  porcupine  quills, 
horsehair,  ribbons,  beads,  or  ermine.  *  In  the  lower  part, 
that  is  to  say  near  the  chimney,  hangs  the  ornament  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  pipes,  consisting 
of  a  kind  of  fan  made  of  six  or  eight  eagle  feathers. 

Each  tribe  has  but  one  single  calumet,  and  it  is  always 
intrusted  to  the  great  chief,  who  preserves  it  in  his  tent 
with  religious  care,  wrapt  up  in  bands  of  elk  or  stag 
leather.  Wherever  it  be,  the  calumet  is  looked  upon  as 
a  thing  sacred,  and  guarded  from  profane  touch.  The 
very  chief  in  whose  keeping  it  is  may  not  use  it  except 
on  the  occasion  of  a  truce  or  treaty  of  peace.  Thence  it 
derives  the  name,  calumet  of  peace.  When  such  an 
opportunity  offers,  the  warriors  or  persons  interested  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  truce  or  treaty  assemble,  and  sit  on 
the  ground  in  a  circle  imder  the  tent  of  the  chief,  who 
then,  with  slow  solemnity,  brings  forward  the  sacred 
instrument  which  is  to  figure  in  the  ceremony,  like  the 
state  seal  which  must  confirm  and  ratify  all  that  has  been 
previously  arranged.  He  proceeds  to  light  the  tobacco 
in  the  pipe,  draws  one  puff  and  passes  it  to  the  chief 
or  warrior  next  to  him  in  rank,  who  having  drawn  one 
puff,  also  passes  it  to  his  neighbour  and  so  on,  until  the 
whole  company  has  partaken  of  it.  When  the  calumet 
has  thus  gone  the  round  of  the  assembly,  the  chief  to 
whom  it  belongs  empties  the  chimney,  wraps  up  the 
instrument  in  its  bands,  and  replaces  it  in  his  wigwam, 
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where    it  remains  undisturbed   till  another    solemnity 
occurs. 

It  appears  that  in  former  times  the  calumet  was  a 
passport,  a  safeguard  which  rendered  the  person  who 
carried  it  inviolable.  Father  P.  Marquette  and  M.  Joliet 
(who  were  sent  in  1673  by  Coimt  de  Frontenac,  Governor 
of  Canada,  in  search  of  a  passage  leading  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico)  relate  that  the  Ulini  gave  them  "the  sacred 
calumet,  the  mysterious  arbitrator  of  peace  and  war,  the 
safe-conduct  among  nations."  The  same  respect  for  the 
bearer  of  the  calumet  exists  at  the  present  day,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  that  the  chief  to  whom  it  belongs  trusts  it  to 
a  white  man.  This  instrument  is  Jike  the  flag  of  truce 
which  our  envoys  carry,  on  requiring  a  suspension  of  arms. 

We  shall  finish  this  subject  with  a  few  words  on  the 
Indian  standard,  which  has  been  ignored  by  most  American 
writers.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  flag  among  the  Eed 
Indians,  representing  the  honoiir  of  the  tribe ;  it  has  how- 
ever no  cock,  nor  eagle,  nor  faisceau  to  symbolise  the 
character  of  the  tribe  or  its  form  of  government,  as  is 
customary  in  Europe.  After  the  wars  of  the  last  century, 
and  since  the  introduction  of  strong  liquors  and  the  small- 
pox, the  tribes  have  become  so  weakened  and  disorganised 
that  the  use  of  the  standard  has  ceased,  except  among  those 
few  who  are  yet  powerful  fi-om  the  number  and  valour  of 
their  warriors,  and  who  have  preserved  with  religious 
integrity  the  traditions  and  customs  of  their  ancestors. 
This  standard  is  in  shape  like  a  crosier,  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  with  a  row  of  eagle's  feathers  planted  horizontally 
on  the  whole  length  of  the  staff.  But  what  matters  the 
outward  shape  of  the  standard?  Everything  is  in  the 
idea  invested  in  it,  and  the  Indian  stands  by  his  feathers 
with  the  same  earnest  intrepidity  as  the  French  soldier 
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who  lays  down  his  life  to  defend  the  silken  rag  which 
personifies  his  country  in  the  battle-field. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  costume,  we  shall  close 
our  account  of  the  different  branches  of  Indian  industry 
with  a  brief  description  of  canoes  and  silos  (subterranean 
storehouses),  for  which  we  have  hitherto  foimd  no  place. 

Canoes  are  of  three  sorts :  pirogues,  made  of  the  stem 
of  a  single  tree ;  small  boats  lined  with  buffalo  hide,  in 
form  and  materials  singularly  resembling  the  shore-boats 
in  use  among  the  fishermen  of  the  coast  of  Wales  and  north 
of  Ireland ;  and,  lastly,  the  canoe  properly  so  called,  con- 
sisting of  a  very  slender  framework  of  cedar-wood  covered 
over  with  the  bark  of  the  Betula  papyracea^  detached 
from  the  tree  in  long  strips.  These  strips  are  sewn  over 
the  framework,  and  the  seams  are  covered  with  pitch. 
The  poop  and  prow  of  these  canoes  are  curved  like  those 
of  a  Venetian  gondola,  and  often  decorated  with  paintings 
and  carvings.  The  common  length  of  the  craft  is  four 
yards.  Some  are  larger,  but  the  Indians  prefer  the 
smaller  for  use,  as  their  lightness  allows  of  each  man 
carrying  one  on  his  back  in  places  where,  navigation 
being  impossible,  they  are  compelled  to  choose  a  land 
passage,  and  make  what  is  called  in  the  language  of  the 
wilderness  a  portage. 

The  pirogues  of  the  Chinooks,  and  some  other  tribes 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  vary  in  form  and  size ; 
some  are  more  than  fifteen  yards  in  length,  and  are  cut 
out  of  the  trunk  of  a  fir  or  white  cedar.  The  poop  and 
prow  are  decorated  with  figures  of  men  or  animals  more 
than  a  yard  high.  In  order  to  work  these  boats  the 
men  sit  on  their  heels,  two  by  two,  rowing  with  oars 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length  The  pilot  at  the  stem 
guides  the  course  of  the  boat  by  means  of  an  oar  like 
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those  of  the  rowers.  The  women  are  as  clever  as  the 
men  in  this  respect,  and  generally  take  the  place  of  pilot. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  bold  and  reckless  confidence 
with  which  these  people  trust  themselves  among  the 
greatest  perils  and  most  appaUing  tempests.  They  fly  as 
it  were  over  the  waves  like  sea-guUs,  and  by  dint  of  skill 
and  hardihood  they  succeed  in  poising  their  frail  craft 
on  the  waters,  whatever  their  force  and  fury. 

After  the  Indians  have  carried  their  goods  considerable 
distances  in  canoes  over  lakes  and  rivers,  it  often  happens 
that  they  become  exceedingly  embarrassed,  either  from 
the  too  large  quantity  of  the  goods  or  provisions,  or  from 
the  insufficiency  of  further  means  of  conveyance.  They 
often  have  to  traverse  hostUe  coimtries,  where  the  risk  of 
a  surprise  from  an  enemy  ever  on  the  watch,  prompt, 
cunning,  and  merciless,  requires  on.  their  part  entire 
freedom  of  action.  Under  circumstances  so  critical,  the 
Indians,  trappers,  and  all  who  live  in  the  American 
wilderness  by  the  sale  of  fiirs,  resort  to  the  stratagem  of 
burying  their  stores  in  a  kind  of  silo,  called  cache^  from 
the  French  verb  cacher^  a  word  which  has  passed  from 
Canada  into  every  tongue  that  is  spoke#  in  the  wilderness. 
These  caches  were  already  in  use  before  the  Europeans 
came  to  America.  It  requires  the  most  extraordinary 
degree  of  precaution  to  make  them  so  as  to  deceive  the 
cunning  lynx-eyed  savage,  whose  attention  nothing  un- 
usual ever  escapes ;  and  who  distinguishes  with  miraculous 
perspicuity  even  a  blade  of  grass  touched  by  the  hand  of 
man,  from  that  which  has  been  ruffled  by  the  breath  of 
nature. 

The  first  thing  for  establishing  a  cache  is  to  make 
choice  of  dry  ground  as  near  as  possible  to  a  stream. 
Blankets  and  mats  of  all  kinds  are  spread  over  it,  so  as 
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to  prevent  the  traces   of  footsteps.      The  turf  is  then 
carefully  removed  over  a  circular  extent  of  about  two 
yards  in  circumference  at  the  utmost.     After  this  ope- 
ration the  earth  is  dug  out,  increasing  the  size  of  the 
hole  as  it  becomes  deeper,  so  as  to  give  it  about  the  shape 
of  a  pear.     The  loose  earth  is  thrown  into  the  water  or  else 
carried  to  a  great  distance  in  the  blankets,  and  scattered 
so  as  to  leave  no  vestige  of  it.     Having  proceeded  so 
far,  the  sides  of  the  cache  are  inwardly  covered  with  dry 
moss   and  leaves  to  keep  the  damp  from  spoiling  the 
goods  or  provisions,  which  are  then  deposited  within  the 
hollow.     The  whole  is  then  covered  over  with  buflalo 
leather,  moss,  and  earth  beaten  down  and  well  trodden 
over,  so  as  to  avoid  a  sinking  of  the  soil,  which  would 
infaUibly  reveal  the  secret ;  and  lastly  the  turf  is  returned 
to  its  former  place  with  minute   exactness,  and  never 
left  till  it  be  fiilly  ascertained  that  neither  grass,  nor  straw, 
nor  stone,  nor  any  the  most  insignificant  thing,  will  betray 
the  secret  intrusted  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Winter  family  provisions  are  also  placed  m  silos  like 
those  of  the  Arabs.  In  certain  tribes  there  are  silos  which 
are  used  as  public^storehouses,  and  the  chiefs  distribute 
the  provisions  thus  laid  by  when  those  of  private  indi- 
viduals are  exhausted. 

Vanity  flourishes  no  less  among  the  Eed  Indians  than 
among  ourselves,  and  is  far  more  prevalent  than  love  of 
comfort.  Ornament  and  clothing  directly  connected  Vrith 
the  person  appear  more  important  than  the  decoration  of 
a  dwelling,  which  cannot  be  carried  about ;  and  that  in- 
stinct which  leads  the  man  of  civilisation  so  often  to  sacri- 
fice the  necessary  and  the  useful  to  the  ornamental,  is 
equally  evinced  by  the  Eed  Indian.  Certain  tribes  have 
invented  the  most  singular  costume  that  can  possibly  be 
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imagined,  uniting  a  kind  of  savage  splendour  with  taste 
the  most  strange,  sometimes  filling  the  place  of  that  which 
is  indispensable  by  things  quite  superfluous.  Still  there  is 
always  some  reason  for  the  existence  of  these  accessory 
and  often  embarrassing  decorations.  The  chief  material 
of  their  clothing  is  tanned  and  smoked  roe  leather,  for 
which  no  European  tissue  could  advantageously  be  sub- 
stituted, as  none  coidd  equally  well  stand  the  test  of  sun, 
raiQ,  and  thorn. 

The  general  costume  of  an  Indian  consists  of  a  timic, 
drawers  or  rather  leggings,  a  pair  of  moccasins  or  sandals, 
and  a  cloak. 

The  timic  is  a  sort  of  shirt  descending  nearly  to  the 
knee,  generally  made  of  tanned  and  smoked  roe  leather, 
with  sleeves  almost  tight  to  the  arm,  and  reaching  to  the 
wrist.  Warriors  of  distinction,  whose  tunics  are  always 
more  or  less  covered  with  embroidery,  wear  a  sort  of 
fiinge  attached  to  the  seams  of  their  dress,  made  of  locks 
of  hair  from  enemies'  scalps,  or  of  long  narrow  strips  of 
leather,  with  little  bits  of  red  stufl*  or  pieces  of  tin  at  each 
point.  The  drawers  or  leggings  are  likewise  made  of  roe 
leather,  and  ornamented  over  the  seams  with  a  fiinge 
like  that  of  the  tunic.  They  reach  above  the  thigh,  and 
are  fastened  to  the  body  by  leather  straps.  They  protect 
the  legs  from  cold  and  bad  weather,  and  look  exceedingly 
well  on  horseback. 

Moccasins  are  made  of  supple  leather ;  they  vary  in 
shape,  colour,  and  ornament,  according  to  the  tribe.  They 
are  an  indispensable  protection  to  the  foot  in  a  country  so 
filled  with  low  bushes,  stones,  and  venomous  insects  and 
reptiles.  The  moccasins  of  the  women  are  extremely 
pretty ;  those  they  wear  on  great  occasions,  and  for  their 
marriage,  are  made  of  leather  perfectly  white,  soft,  and 
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fine.  When  the  women  are  in  fiill  dress  they  often  wear, 
besides  the  moccasin,  small  fine  fiingeless  gaiters,  which 
protect  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  are  fastened  beneath 
the  knee  with  a  garter. 

The  cloak  is  commonly  worn  both  by  men  and  women, 
sometimes  as  an  ornament,  but  in  winter  ss  a  matter  of 
necessity.  The  north  and  north-west  tribes  wear  cloaks 
of  fiir ;  the  Osages,  Pawnees,  Puants,  and  most  of  the 
tribes  bordering  on  the  United  States,  wear  woollen 
blankets  instead.  The  fiirs  chiefly  used  by  the  Indians 
for  their  cloaks  are  bear-skin,  bufialo,  ermine,  sables,  and 
swan ;  the  most  esteemed  are,  in  the  first  place,  white 
buffalo,  which  is  so  rare  and  precious  that  a  whole  tribe 
will  submit  to  every  sacrifice,  and  make  efforts  attended 
with  the  greatest  peril,  to  procure  one.  It  is  true  that 
superstitious  ideas  also  attach  to  this  extraordinary  fiir. 
Next  to  this,  the  Indians  value  grisly  bear ;  swan-skins, 
which,  sewn  together,  form  cloaks  of  rich  appearance ;  and 
ermine,  which  is  becoming  every  day  more  rare. 

Greater  eccentricity  is  added  to  the  originahty  of  the 
Indian  costume  by  elegant  embroidery  made  of  the 
outer  part  of  porcupine  quills,  usually  dyed  of  many 
(Colours,  and  mixed  with  the  small  feathers  of  the  cardinal, 
the  blue-bird,  humming-bird,  and  other  birds  of  briUiant 
plumage,  or  else  with  glass  pearls  and  very  curious  shells- 

The  dress  of  the  women,  or  squaws,  very  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  men,  only  the  tunic  is  longer  and 
wider,  and  the  sleeves  are  shorter ;  in  some  tribes  they 
are  open  at  the  seams  and  hang  loose,  something  like 
those  that  were  lately  fashionable  in  France.  The  tout- 
ensemble  of  this  dress  is  rather  graceful  than  otherwise. 
The  women  of  the  western  and  northern  tribes  dress  with 
great  taste  :  their  coquetry  is  really  artistical ;  they  have 
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no  need  of  teaching  from  European  ladies  to  know  how 
to  conceal  defects  beneath  finery*  Those  who  are  really 
good-looking  skillftdly  enhance  their  natural  beauty  by  the 
arrangement  of  their  dress,  ornaments,  and  embroidenes. 

Beyond  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  great  basin, 
one  sometimes  meets  with  Indian  women  of  the  Sho- 
shonees  tribe  gathering  wild  roots  and  seeds  in  a  state 
of  entire  nudity ;  but  misery  alone  appears  to  cause  so 
complete  an  absence  of  costume,  for  these  women  hasten 
away  and  hide  themselves  the  moment  they  perceive  a 
man,  especially  a  White.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico, 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Coronado,  wore  mantles  of 
cotton  tissue  which  they  wove  themselves,  and  composed 
ornaments  of  feathers  or  netting  of  vegetable  thread. 
The  matrons  were  but  slightly  clad  when  they  were 
clad  at  aU,  and  unmarried  girls  wore  no  clothing  what- 
ever. At  the  present  day  the  men  wear  moccasins, 
drawers,  a  woollen  vest,  and  a  blanket ;  the  women  wear 
worsted  or  cotton  gowns.  In  national  festivals  both  men 
and  women  adorn  their  heads  and  their  long  hair  with 
all  kinds  of  brilliant  colours. 

The  Comanches,  like  other  tribes  of  the  south,  wear  but 
little  clothing ;  they  are  painted  and  tattooed  over  the 
body,  especially  on  the  chest ;  it  takes  them  a  considerable 
time  to  dress,  and  stick  feathers  and  beads  in  their  hair. 
As  for  the  tribes  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  their 
attire  is  very  miserable.  In  summer  the  men  go  neaily 
naked,  in  winter  they  wear  a  short  dress  made  of  wild 
beasts'  skins,  or  of  wild  sheep's  wool.  They  sometimes 
wear  a  kind  of  mat  over  their  shoulders  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  rain.  The  women  have  short  petticoats 
made  from  the  bark  of  the  cedar,  or  plaited  grass  thread, 
and  also  vests  of  skins.     Still  these  dresses  vary  according 
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to  the  latitude,  and  are  not  the  same  in  all  tribes.  The 
article  most  uniform  in  all  places  is  a  conical  hat  of  vege- 
table matter,  which  is  worn  by  all  the  savages  of  the 
coast.  These  hats  are  generally  painted ;  they  are  likewise 
worn  by  the  Tlamaths,  who  make  them  of  straw.  The 
Tlamaths  also  make  straw  moccasins:  from  Uving  con- 
tinually among  the  high  grass,  they  have  learned  the  art 
of  turning  it  to  the  best  possible  account  These  Indians 
generally  wear  shells  suspended  from  the  nose. 

During  summer  time,  the  Natchez  used  to  go  half- 
naked,  and  without  moccasins,  except  when  travelling, 
and  then  they  made  shoes  of  roe  leather. 

Children  usually  go  naked.  When  they  do  wear  any- 
thing, it  is  chiefly  a  little  cloak  fastened  round  the  waist 
with  a  belt ;  they  also  wear  a  necklace  and  moccasins. 

In  addition  to  leggings  and  moccasins,  the  tribes  of 
the  north  and  north-west  of  the  American  Continent, 
during  their  winter  excursions,  also  make  use  of  a  large 
and  broad  defence  for  the  foot  which  prevents  them  from 
sinking  in  the  snow ;  the  Canadians  call  them  raquettes, 
but  the  Indian  name  signifies  snow-shoes.  They  vary  in 
shape  and  material.  Their  form  is  commonly  that  of  a 
willow  leaf  or  a  fish,  nearly  a  yard  in  length.  They  are 
made  of  hoops  of  light  and  flexible  wood  passed  through 
fire  to  make  it  proof  against  all  decay  fix)m  the  damp ; 
upon  these  hoops  a  kind  of  net  to  receive  the  foot  is 
plaited  of  small  ropes  or  leather  strips.  This  apparatus  is 
made  fast  to  the  foot  by  means  of  straps  like  those  we  use 
to  fasten  our  skates.  Another  snow-shoe  often  used  is 
made  of  a  thin  board  more  than  a  yard  in  length  by  five 
or  six  inches  in  breadth,  curved  upwards  at  both  ends 
like  Chinese  shoes ;  they  are  fastened  to  the  foot  by  means 
of  leather  straps,  like  the  raquettes. 
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When  the  Indians  ^w^ar  any  head-dress,  it  is  generally, 
and  above  all  among  the  warriors,  a  tuft  of  eagle  or  crow 
feathers  mixed  with  colotired  horse-hair.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  head  of  some  wild  beast,  or  of  a  buffalo  with  its  horns 
on,  imparting  great  ferociousness  to  the  aspect  of  the 
wearer.  The  variety  of  the  dress  is  nothing  compared 
with  that  of  the  head-gear  among  the  different  tribes. 
Nearly  all  Bed  Indians  allow  their  hair  to  grow ;  both 
men  and  women  part  it  in  the  middle,  and  the  skin  left 
bare  by  the  division  is  dyed  red.  Some  tribes  allow  the 
hair  to  hang  loose  on  the  shoulders  ;  others  plait  it  and 
bind  it  roimd  with  a  riband,  holding  it  under  the  left  arm  • 
when  they  travel.  Almost  aU  the  Indians  of  the  north 
wear  a  small  portion  of  their  hair  down  over  the  forehead, 
cut  square  about  the  height  of  the  eyebrow ;  many  turn 
their  hair  up,  twisting  and  winding  it  round  the  head  Ukc 
a  tm-ban.  The  Crows  never  cut  it,  but  allow  it  to  &11  to 
their  heels.  They  and  all  others  daily  anoint  their  hair 
with  bear's  grease,  which  makes  it  soft  and  shining.  We 
have  seen  some  as  long  as  eight  or  nine  feet.  And  to 
conclude,  some  few  tribes,  such  as  the  Osages  and  Creeks, 
crop  their  hair,  or  shave  or  bum  it  close  to  the  head, 
leaving  only  the  scalp-tuft  at  the  top.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered a  cowardly  action  to  cut  off*  this  lock,  and  would 
brand  an  Indian  as  unworthy  to  march  to  battle.  The 
-scalp  is  the  most  glorious  trophy,  if  not  the  sole  reward,  of 
the  victor,  and  it  would  be  thought  dishonest  thus  to  de- 
fraud one's  enemy. 

There  are  many  Indians  who  dye  their  hair.  For  in- 
stance the  Mandans,  whose  hair  is  an  ashy  grey,  and  even 
nearly  white,  from  the  time  of  their  childhood,  are  ashamed 
of  this  odd  phenomenon,  and  hide  it  beneath  a  red  dye. 
Their  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  proud  of  it,  and  display 
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it  with  much  vanity  on  their  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  have  nothing  pecuHar  in  their 
head-dress  nor  in  their  hair,  which  is  short  and  black. 

The  Creeks  wear  a  coloured  handkerchief  or  piece  of 
stuff  rolled  round  the  head  like  the  negro  women,  or  in  a 
turban  like  the  Arabs,  and  place  feathers  among  the 
folds.  The  Crows  often  wear  the  body  of  the  bird  from 
which  they  derive  their  name  firmly  fastened  at  the  bapk 
of  the  head,  with  its  wings  spread  out ;  some  bind  their 
brow  with  a  wreath  of  feathers  with  the  most  graceful 
effect.  Other  tribes  make  caps  of  ermine,  rich  and  be- 
,  coming,  and  resembling  in  shape  those  worn  by  French 
judges  and  professors.  The  black  tails  are  united  in  a 
circle  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  at  a  distance  make 
the  illusion  complete. 

There  is  great  variety  of  coiffure  among  the  Comanches. 
Some  mix  with  their  own  •  hair  horse  or  bufialo  hair 
dyed  of  several  colours,  chiefly  red.  Others  cover  their 
heads  with  scalps  of  bears,  panthers,  and  buffaloes,  at 
once  recaUing  their  deeds  of  bravery,  and  rendering  their 
aspect  terrible.  The  head-dress  of  horns  is  met  with 
among  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  and  west,  but  it  is 
generally  confined  to  chiefs  and  renowned  warriors.  It  is 
composed  of  a  cap  of  buffalo  or  ermine,  the  ends  of  which 
fall  over  the  shoulders  Uke  those  of  a  wig ;  two  buffalo 
horns,  cut  about  a  foot  from  the  end,  are  inserted  in. 
this  cap ;  they  are  deprived  of  the  interior  bone,  and 
beautifully  polished  ;  they  are  often  adorned  with  scalp- 
tufts,  or  small  eagle  feathers.  This  head-dress  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  emblem  of  strength  and  power,  and  is 
therefore  reserved  for  circumstances  when  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  tribe  ought  to  shine  in  full  lustre,  such  as 
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in  war,  on  state  occasions,  in  public  ceremonies,  or  for 
the  reception  of  a  white  man. 

Every  chief  also  has  a  right  to  wear  the  costume  or 
head-dress  he  prefers,  and  he  may  add  any  accessory  of 
his  own  choice  to  the  customary  attire.  The  nobler  the 
ornaments  with  which  he  surrounds  himself,  the  more  he 
is  respected  by  his  people.  Among  savages,  far  more  than 
among  civilised  nations,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  are 
in  authority  should  strike  and  dazzle  the  vulgar.  The 
Indian  chiefe  strictly  attend  to  this  maxim,  and  spare 
nothing  to  make  their  outward  appearance  imposing,  if 
not  dreadful.  We  have  seen  some  who  wore  a  sort  of 
fan,  the  centre  of  which  was  on  the  top  of  the  head,  while 
the  rays,  formed  of  crows'  or  eagles'  feathers,  descended  to 
the  heels,  giving  them  the  look  of  having  two  immense 
wings  spread  out.  Beneath  this  feathery  halo  their  high 
stature  appeared  still  more  dignified  and  majestic. 

The  handsomest  of  all  Eed  Indian  costumes  are  those  of 
the  Crows  and  Black-feet.  There  was  a  Black-feet  chief 
called  the  Buffalo-hump,  who  usually  wore  a  roe-leather 
tunic,  entirely  covered  with  porcupine  quill  embroidery, 
the  seams  of  which  were  hidden  by  leather  braid  equally 
embroidered,  and  adorned  with  long  locks  of  hair  from 
scalps  taken  fi:om  the  enemy,  forming  a  fringe  round  the 
neck,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  and  round  the  wrists  and 
ankles.  Few  warriors  could  boast  so  great  *  a  variety  of 
colours  and  so  great  a  quantity  of  hair  to  their  dress. 

The  cloaks  of  ceremony  belonging  to  the  chiefs  are 
finer  than  those  they  wear  every  day ;  the  Uning  or  in- 
side of  the  garment  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  or  rather 
drawings  of  the  principal  events  of  the  warrior's  life.  Many 
wear  a  necklace  of  the  claws  of  bears  killed  by  them- 
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selves.     A  medicine-bag,  the  amulet  inseparable  from  the 
Eed  Indian,  is  suspended  to  the  belt  or  to  the  spear. 

The  Doctor-magician-priests  have  no  costume  peculiar 
to  their  caste  ;  but  on  great  occasions  they  hold  in  their 
hands,  or  hang  to  their  spears,  a  flat  drum  filled  with  herbs 
and  mysterious  animals.  Not  so  when  they  are  per- 
forming their  medical  or  magical  functions ;  the  dress 
they  then  wear  seems  the  effort  of  an  imagination  in 
delirium.  We  shall  describe  the  one  which  to  us  ap- 
peared the  most  extraordinary.  The  science  of  the  doctor 
in  question  was  in  great  renown  among  the  Indians,  and 
his  costume  de  circonstance  equally  weU  known  among  the 
Pale-&ces.  His  tunic  was  made  of  the  skin  of  a  yeUow 
bear.  Was  the  colour  genuine  or  fictitious  ?  We  know 
not,  but  the  effect  was  most  strange.  The  beast  had  been 
flayed  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  fur  of  the 
head  and  limbs,  which  were  sown  up  again,  and  in  which 
the  doctor  ensconced  himself  altogether,  so  that  he  had 
nothing  human  left  in  his  gait  and  appearance.  Probably 
with  a  view  to  make  himself  more  frightful  still,  he  wore 
about  his  neck,  waist,  and  arms,  a  collection  of  stuffed 
animals,  especially  rattlesnakes,  toads,  bats,  owls,  ducks, 
and  dried  tarantulas ;  he  had  birds*  wings  spread  out  on 
his  chest,  and  a  necklace  composed  of  quadrupeds'  taUs, 
mixed  with  claws,  teeth,  and  talons.  To  believe  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  under  this  imcouth  assemblage,  it  was 
necessary  to  look  at  the  feet  and  hands,  which  last  remained 
free,  in  order  to  hold  the  medicine-drum.  The  first  idea 
on  beholding  such  an  apparition  for  the  first  time  is 
naturally  to  fly  from  it ;  but  this  soon  gives  place  to  a 
feeling  of  pity  or  disgust. 

These  are  the  principal  and  general  features  of  Indian 
costume,  shghtly  modified  according  to  climate  and  geo- 
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graphical  position.  The  dress  of  the  chiefe,  though  some- 
what grotesque,  is  always  imposing,  sometimes  calculated 
to  inspire  fear,  but  rarely  ridiculous.  There  is  always 
something  in  it  symbolical  of  strength  and  power,  or  re- 
calling by  outward  signs  wisdom,  prudence,  and  mystery ; 
quaUties  appreciated  by  the  Indians  above  all  others,  even 
mQre  than  courage  in  battle  and  the  most  daring  feats  of 
intrepidity.  Among  the  common  warriors  and  old  men 
we  find  much  the  same  costume,  always  with  the  modi- 
fications required  by  climate  and  habits;  and  although 
between  neighbouring  tribes  these  differences  are  often 
nearly  imperceptible,  the  practised  eye  of  an  Indian  or 
of  a  dweller  in  the  desert  easily  discovers  them,  and 
detects  the  shades  of  diversity. 

This  attire  is  not  a  question  of  fashion.  The  Indians 
have  adopted  it  only  because  it  suits  their  constitution, 
climate,  and  habits ;  they  keep  to  it  because  it  allows 
them  to  move  freely,  and  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Although  the  Indians  dislike  everything  that  fetters  their 
motions,  and  take  much  pride  in  displaying  their  beauty 
of  shape  or  person,  stiU  they  are  far  fi:om  making  light  of 
the  laws  of  modesty.  In  the  north  a  man  is  rarely  seen 
with  the  bust  imcovered.  In  more  southern  countries, 
where  the  heat  requires  lighter  clothing,  the  women 
are  decently  covered.  It  is  only  in  Western  America, 
and  among  a  few  tribes  in  Texas  and  its  neighbourhood, 
that  Indians  of  both  sexes  are  clothed  only  fi-om  the 
waist  to  the  knee.  Among  those  of  North  America,  with 
whom  alone  we  have  to  do  in  this  work,  when  a  man 
goes  with  his  chest  uncovered  habitually  or  accidentally, 
as  on  occasions  of  public  ceremony,  he  covers  his  skin 
with  designs  or  paintings  which  conceal  or  palliate  hia 
nudity. 
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A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Indians  is  that,  except  a 
few  tribes,  they  wear  no  beard  ;  with  some  this  is  natural ; 
others  pluck  it  out  as  it  grows.  Is  it  a  supei^tious 
custom,  or  a  precaution  against  giving  too  easy  a  hold 
to  an  enemy  in  battle  or  single  combat  ?  Is  it  a  measure 
of  cleanliness  or  of  vanity  ?  It  is  hard  to  say ;  however, 
jfrom  time  immemorial  the  Indians  are  without  beard.   # 

The  Colombian  tribes  considering  the  beard  as  a 
deformity,  pull  out  even  the  least  vestige  of  it  They 
feel  disgust  at  the  whiskers  and  hairy  china  of  the  white 
men,  and  in  derision  call  them  "  long-beards."  On  the 
other  hand,  with  both  sexes  the  hair  of  the  head  is  highly 
valued.  It  is  allowed  to  grow  to  its  utmost  length, 
cherished,  arranged  in  every  possible  way,  and  becomes 
an  object  of  great  pride.  No  greater  affront  could  be 
offered  to  a  man  than  to  cut  off*  his  hair. 

The  Natchez  shave  a  large  patch  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  leaving  in  the  middle  only  a  few  locks  on  which 
to  fasten  feathers.  The  rest  of  the  hair  was  also  cut  oflT, 
with  the  exception  of  a  long  piece  felling  over  the  left 
shoulder,  on  which  to  hang  feathers  on  days  of  ceremony. 
The  sovereign  wore  on  his  head  a  net,  to  which  adhered 
a  diadem  of  white  feathers,  diminishing  in  height  from 
the  front  backwards.  Above  the  diadem  there  was  some 
fur,  with  a  crescent  of  red  horse-hair. 

We  know  nothing  regarding  the  costume  of  Indians 
of  the  pre-historical  era,  except  that  they  wore,  like  those 
of  the  present  day,  necklaces,  bracelets,  rings,  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  kind,  made  of  steatite  and  metal.  The 
rings  and  bracelets  were  of  brass,  without  any  apparent 
soldering.  At  the  present  day  silver  has  taken  the  place  of 
brass  among  those  tribes  that  trade  in  furs. 

Formerly  the  ornaments  most  esteemed  by  the  Indians 
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were  for  men  necklaces  of  bear's  claws,  and  for  women 
chaplets  of  elk's  teeth,  and  for  both  the  traditional  wam- 
pum. But  the  white  merchants  have  given  them  a  taste 
for  the  gewgaws  of  civilisation,  and  both  sexes  now  vie 
in  wearing  bracelets,  glass  pearls,  ribands,  and  bright 
stuffs.  The  Natchez  formerly  had  coloured  bone  rings  in 
their  noses  and  ears,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
legs  and  arms.  Thence  perhaps  comes  the  notion  which 
used  to  prevail  in  Europe  that  the  whole  ^costume  of  the 
Indians  of  America  was  composed  of  nothing  but  a  diadem 
and  petticoat  of  feathers,  with  rings  through  the  nose  and 
on  the  wrists  and  ankles.  To  their  necklaces,  the  Natchez 
added  crocodiles'  teeth  and  claws  of  wild  beasts.  They 
embroidered  their  leather  dresses  with  glass  beads,  to 
which  they  added  hieroglyphic  signs  and  heraldic  devices, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  tribes  of  the  north  and  west 
nowadays  adorn  their  dresses  with  patterns  of  flowers 
and  fantastic  ornaments.  But  what  they  valued  above  all 
were  tiny  bells,  which  they  himg  all  over  their  persons, 
and  the  tinkling  of  which  was  their  delight. 

Other  ornaments  still  in  use  among  the  wealthiest  tribes 
of  the  American  continent,  and  equally  found  in  ancient 
monuments,  are  medals,  crosses,  stars,  and  suns,  perforated 
in  order  to  suspend  them  to  the  neck.  Novelists,  and 
historians  who  write  the  history  of  places  they  have  not 
visited,  have  bestowed  out  of  their  own  imagination  on 
the  tribes  of  North  America  el^ant  fancy  costumes 
which  never  existed ;  for  our  part  we  are  happy  to  have 
the  same  ideas  on  the  subject  as  are  entertained  by 
Messrs.  Wilkins,  Withers,  Cox,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Catlin, 
Schoolcraft,  and  other  celebrated  historians  of  the  United 
States. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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INTERIOR  OF  WIGWAMS. 

The  lives  of  the  Indians  are  not  so  monotonous  as  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  No  doubt  the  wants  of  these  primitive 
populations  are  not  numerous.  Nor  do  the  solitudes 
of  America  offer  great  vJiriety  of  amusement.  But  uni- 
formity, whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
does  not  always  engender  ennui^  and  a  simple  life  is  not 
necessarily  an  indolent  one.  Moreover,  though  the  Indians 
find  a  charm  in  admiring  the  beauties  of  nature  while 
listlessly  smoking  at  the  doors  of  their  wigwams,  they 
prefer  to  a  contemplative  existence  hunting,  warlike  ex- 
peditions, and  public  rejoicings,  which  by  interrupting 
their  usual  quiet  give  sc6pe  to  their  active,  restless,  and 
enterprising  dispositions. 

At  home  in  their  villages  the  Indians  lead  an  indo- 
lent life,  with  such  recreations  as  they  are  able  to  obtain. 
When  provisions  are  scarce  and  game  out  of  season, 
they  get  up  smoking-parties,  as  we  give  tea-parties.  To 
this  effect  they  send  messengers  to  their  friends,  with 
these  words :  "  Friend,  come  and  smoke  with  me,  I  have 
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nothing  to  eat,  but  I  have  got  tobacco,  and  with  that  we 
can  very  well  pass  the  evening."  The  women,  on  the  other 
hand,  also  iinifb  after  their  day's  labour  and  amuse  them- 
selves like  the  men,  either  in  playing  some  of  the  games 
already  described,  or  in  noisy  conversation,  seated  round 
their  tents  or  on  the  roofe  of  their  cabins.  The  men  during 
the  day  do  nothing  but  take  care  of  and  look  after  their 
arms,  prepare  for  himts  or  warlike  expeditions,  or  perform 
feats  of  address  or  dexterity,  which  develop  their  inteUeo- 
tual  and  physical  faculties.  But,  with  the  exception  of  these 
few  hours  of  useful  amusement,  the  Bed  Skins  spend  the 
rest  of  their  time  in  doing  nothing.  Seated  on  the  roofs  of 
their  houses  or  on  the  flowery  banks  of  their  lakes  or  rivers, 
they  smoke,  tranquilly  watching  the  fantastic  clouds  that 
float  over  their  heads,  the  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  firma- 
ment, or  the  light  waves  that  gently  agitate  the  surface  of 
the  waters ;  they  listen  to  the  strange  melodies  that  the 
wind  produces  in  blowing  in  the  open  space  or  among 
the  leaves  of  the  virgin  forests,  filling  the  air  with  voices, 
murmurs,  and  moans;  they  chat  about  the  news  of 
the  day,  the  public  and  private  afiairs  of  the  tribe,  about 
the  events  of  the  last  hunt  or  last  war ;  or  else  in  re- 
ligious silence  they  listen  attentively  to  the  histories  or 
legends  narrated  by  the  old  chroniclers  of  the  colony. 

But  an  Indian  village  is  subjected  to  continuous  agi* 
tations,  and  the  quiet  just  described  is  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  deputations  demanding  a  treaty 
of  peace  or  of  alliance,  which  gives  rise  to  long  ceremonies, 
accompanied  with  dancing.  Sometimes  sentinels  or  scouts 
spread  a  false  alarm ;  at  other  times  it  is  the  precipitate 
return  of  numerous  warriors  announcing  the  approach 
of  large  bodies  of  enemies,  or  a  brilliant  victory  ob- 
tained over  a  hostile  tribe.      In  the  last  case  llie  tri- 
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umphant  entry  of  the  victors  is  put  oflf  till  extraordinary 
preparations  are  made  for  a  grand  entertainment.  Then 
the  vanquishers,  mounted  on  their  battle  horses,  carry- 
ing scalps  and  all  the  trophies  of  victory,  enter  their 
village  in  procession  amidst  thundering  acclamations,  and 
the  most  dreadful  noises  produced  by  rockets,  drums,  old 
people,  women,  children,  dogs,  and  the  lamentations  of 
those  who  have  lost  fidends  or  relations  in  the  battle 
field.  These  solemnities,  really  as  pathetic  as  they  are  bar- 
barous, are  often  foUoTfed  by  scenes  so  affecting  that  no 
pen,  however  eloquent,  can  give  an  idea  of  the  impression 
they  make  on  by-standers.  One  day,  in  one  of  those 
glorious  processions  of  a  band  of  Kickarees  who  were 
returning  from  a  successful  expedition  against  a  party  of 
Dacotas,  there  was  a  young  warrior  mortally  wounded,  and 
supported  on  his  horse  by  two  chiefs.  His  face  was  calm 
and  almost  joyful,  betraying  no  signs  of  suffering;  his 
mother,  as  soon  as  she  saw  liim,  took  him  in  her  arms, 
shedding  tears  of  joy ;  but  those  tears  were  soon  changed 
into  the  most  violent  marks  of  despair — for  her  child  im- 
mediately expired.  By  a  supematm^al  effort  he  had  re- 
tained his'  breath,  to  have  the  sad  happiness  of  quitting  life 
in  the  arms  of  her  to  whom  he  owed  it. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  no  lack  of  animation 
in  the  villages  of  the  Great  Desert ;  hence  it  may  be 
well  to  follow  a  North-American  Indian  from  his  cradle  to 
his  grave ;  for  it  is  very  curious  to  examine  in  all  its  de- 
tails such  a  strange  and  unknown  existence,  and  thereby 
learn  what  a  man  can  be,  even  though  fallen  or  de- 
prived of  the  knowledge  obtained  by  civilisation,  if  en- 
dowed with  natural  quickness  (the  pale  reflection  of  divine 
inteUigence),  and  possessed  of  all  the  resources  that  the 
ingenious  task-master,  necessity,  has  taught  him. 
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The  Red  Skins  come  into  the  world  without  great  trouble 
or  care.  When  an  Indian  mother  finds  that  her  time  draws 
near,  after  having  prepared  the  cradle,  the  bands,  and  the 
playthings  for  her  child's  use,  she  returns  to  her  labours 
without  uneasiness  as  to  the  moment  of  her  deliverance. 
The  pains  seldom  last  long,  and  do  not  often  interrupt  the 
occupations  of  those  poor  creatures.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  an  Indian  woman  enters  a  forest  in  search  of 
wood,  and  comes  back  an  hour  after  with  a  bundle  of  wood 
on  her  shoulder  and  a  new-bom  babe  in  her  arms.  This 
exemption  from  the  sufferings  which  generally  attend 
child-bearing  must  be  attributed  to  the  vigour  that  their 
out-door  life  imparts  to  savages.  When  by  chance  the  con- 
finement is  longer  and  more  painful  than  usual,  the  grand- 
mothers and  parents  of  the  patient  act  for  her  as  midwives, 
the  doctors  or  medicine-men  never  interfere  :  moreover, 
the  Eed-Skin  women  under  these  circumstances  show  a 
most  remarkable  degree  of  courage ;  never  is  a  moan  or  a 
complaint  heard.  It  has  been  recognised  in  twenty  tradi- 
tions, one  more  authentic  than  another,  "  That  the  man 
whose  mother  utters  screams  in  giving  him  life  is  destined 
to  become  a  coward."  In  some  northern  tribes  most  fan- 
tastic methods  are  practised  to  facihtate  difficult  latbours. 
The  patient  is  made  to  drink  a  decoction  of  the  tail  of  a 
rattle-snake,  being  the  part  of  the  animal  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  For,  as  the  Indian  doctors  gravely  tell 
you,  the  child,  hearing  the  threatening  noise  that  cannot 
fail  to  penetrate  into  his  mother  with  this  drink,  will 
spring  into  the  Kght  to  get  out  of  danger.  After  her 
delivery  the  mother  immediately  goes  to  bathe  and 
swim  in  the  nearest  lake  or  river ;  this  last  prescription  is 
most  important  and  useful,  for  not  only  is  it  a  simple 
ablution,  but  also  a  preservative  against  haemorrhage. 

us 
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Li  several  tribes  women  after  their  confinement  submit  to 
customs  that  call  to  mind  the  habits  of  the  Jews.  During  a 
certain  number  of  days  they  are  considered  as  impure,  and 
can  neither  follow  their  usual  occupations,  nor  join  their 
families,  before  being  purified  by  all  sorts  of  ablutions 
performed  in  a  private  shed  raised  for  the  purpose.  As 
soon  as  bom,  the  infant  is  often  enveloped  in  a  bag  of 
swans'  down  or  goose  feathers,  then  wrapt  in  a  blanket 
for  about  an  hour,  after  which  it  is  washed  and  carefully 
laid  in  its  wicker  or  reed  cradle,  at  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  a  hoop  to  protect  the  child's  head,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom a  board  to  support  its  feet.  The  Chinooks,  Chactas, 
Natchez,  and  several  other  northern  tribes,  flatten  the  skull 
of  the  new-bom  infant  by  constant  compression  for 
about  a  month.  Among  other  methods  made  use  of  to 
effect  this,  that  of  the  Clunooks,  which  stUl  exists,  is  worth 
mentioning.  The  child  is  placed  in  a  cradle,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  long  board  hoUowed  in  the  middle  to  receive 
the  body ;  at  the  extremity  of  this  board  is  a  very  hard 
cushion  stuffed  with  moss ;  this  cushion  falls  on  the  child's 
head  and  is  tightened  down  by  means  of  straps  fastened 
to  each  side  of  the  cot ;  thus  either  by  pressure  or  the 
impossibiUty  of  the  skull  expanding  to  its  natural  size,  the 
desired  deformity  is  obtained  which  to  the  Indians  is  a  most 
enviable  beauty,  and  one  which  they  disdain  to  procure  for 
their  slaves'  infants.  The  aspect  of  those  poor  little 
creatures  when  they  have  just  imdergone  this  monstrous 
operation  is  really  hideous,  and,  although  with  age  the 
head  regains  part  of  its  usual  shape,  it  is  nevertheless  ever 
afterwards  deformed.  This  pressure  among  the  Chinooks 
lasts  nearly  a  year.  A  little  Indian,  covered  with  em- 
broidery in  his  cradle,  painted  and  omamented  with 
feathers,  looks  like  a  mummy  in  a  princely  sarcophagus. 
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When  an  Indiaii  mother  travels  on  foot^  she  carries  this 
precious  load  on  her  back  by  means  of  straps  that  umte  on 
her  forehead ;  when  on  horseback  the  straps  are  fastened 
to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  Branches  of  willow  sm*- 
round  the  child  to  keep  it  safe  from  disasters  and  bushes 
on  the  road.  In  the  wigwam  the  cradle  is  hung  by  a  long 
string  near  the  head  to  a  beam ;  the  mother  rocks  her 
child  to  sleep  by  a  swinging  motion  given  to  the  cradle, 
singing  in  a  grave  soft  tone  those  sweet  and  affecting 
airs,  the  inspirations  of  maternal  love,  of  which  samples 
have  been  given  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  cot  among 
the  Natchez  is  of  reed,  hardly  weighing  two  pounds.  The 
mother  always  places  it  on  her  bed,  so  as  more  easily  to 
attend  to  her  child.  Every  day  the  infant's  limbs  are 
rubbed  with  oil  to  render  them  supple,  and  to  prevent  the 
mosquitoes  from  stingiBg  them. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  his  travels  in  America,  says 
that  Indian  women  never  wean  their  children,  who  are 
allowed  to  suck  as  long  as  they  like ;  often  till  they  are 
eight,  sometimes  ten,  years  old.  The  illustrious  author 
was  doubtless  ill-informed,  for  in  most  tribes  of  the  New 
World  the  time  of  wet-nursing  does  not  appear  to  be 
longer  than  in  civiUsed  countries. 

Many  Indians  die  in  infancy ;  their  mothers,  to  inure 
them  to  suffering  and  to  strengthen  their  constitutions,  do 
not  take  all  the  necessary  care  of  them.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  system  causes  misfortunes,  but  rules  are 
unbending ;  children  die,  but  the  principle  is  saved ;  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons  to  which  those  httie  beings  are 
exposed  engenders  many  mortal  disorders  among  them. 
Till  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  they  are  kept  quite 
naked,  having  only  in  winter  a  garment  which  we  would 
hardly  call  such  in  the  warmest  summer. 

V  4 
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The  Indians  only  receive  their  names  at  the  age  of 
adolescence,  when  they  are  given  with  great  solenmity  in 
a  sort  of  family  entertainment.  The  names  of  men  gene- 
rally express  some  manly  and  energetic  idea,  as  "the 
little  thimder,"  "the  bird  that  flies,"  "  the  sun  that  rises ;  ** 
sometimes  these  names  recall  some  act  of  the  young  man's 
infancy.  At  a  .later  period  the  warrior,  if  not  satisfied 
with  his  name,  has  a  right  to  take  another ;  but,  whatever 
charm  he  may  find  in  his  new  name,  it  is  after  all  nothing 
but  a  nickname.  Girls'  names  are  'taken  from  the  most 
graceful  and  poetic  objects,  such  as  "the  flower  that 
smiles,"  "  the  dove's  eye,"  "  the  grass  that  bends."  These 
primitive  names  are  sacred,  they  can  never  be  thrown  off*; 
but,  often  fi:om  a  superstitious  idea  generally  spread,  they 
are  kept  secret  and  their  places  supplied  by  surnames. 

Corporal  punishments  are  seldom  inflicted  on  children. 
When  they  commit  a  fault  that  deserves  chastisement,  it  is 
usual  for  the  mother  to  paint  the  culprit's  face  black  and 
turn  him  out  of  the  lodge  with  nothing  to  eat.  Tliis  cor- 
rection often  lasts  a  whole  day.  Indian  children  are 
neither  troublesome  nor  noisy.  The  boys  acquire  early 
their  father's  character;  they  are  proud,  serious,  and  re- 
served, seldom  crying  when  refiised  what  they  ask  for ; 
they  have  few  fancies,  knowing  that  no  one  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  satisfy  them.  Till  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
they  are  confined  to  the  society  of  women  and  dogs.  In 
consequence  their  feelings  towards  their  fethers  partake 
more  of  respect  and  fear  than  of  aflection.  Girls  enjoy 
much  about  the  same  degree  of  Hberty  as  boys,  their  edu- 
cation does  not  take  much  time,  their  mothers  contenting 
themselves  with  early  initiating  them  in  the  not  very  com- 
phcated  labours  of  a  primitive  household. 

As  soon  as  the  children  are  strong  enough,  they  are 
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taught  to  swim;  hence  their  principal  recreation  is  to 
pass  entire  days  in  the  water.  As  to  boys,  the  first  art  that 
is  taught  them  is  that  of  himting.  No  sooner  can  a  young 
Indian  bend  a  flexible  bow,  than  his  father  gives  him 
arrows,  and  sends  him  to  practise  shooting.  On  the 
confines  of  Bio  Grande  I  have  seen  children  of  eight  or 
ten  years  old  hit  a  mark  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  dis- 
tant ;  this  fact  may  give  an  idea  of  the  Uttle  Red  Skins*  early 
dexterity.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  they  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  gun  to  kill  wild  ducks  and  geese.  During  the 
long  winter  evenings  the  chiefe  of  famiUes  explain  to  their 
sons  the  way  to  approach  buflfaloes  and  roebucks,  to  invent 
snares^  and  to  recognise  in  the  grass  traces  of  those  ani- 
mals. At  a  later  period  the  young  Indians  accompany  their 
fathers  to  the  chase,  and  when  one  has  killed  his  first  game 
the  whole  family  is  assembled,  the  animal  killed  is  brought 
in  with  grand  ceremony,  and  the  youthful  hunter,  the  hero 
of  the  day,  receives  congratulations  on  every  side. 

The  Chactas,  Cherokees,  and  aU  the  agricultural  tribes 
begin  to  follow  American  civiUsation,  and  they  have  free 
schools  where  the  youilg  Indians  receive  an  education 
adapted  to  their  situation  and  wants.  The  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
have  instituted  on  the  Indian  territory  some  of  those 
schools,  that  render  great  service  to  the  young  Indians  of 
both  sexes.  I  may  mention  that  of  ScaUyviUe,  established 
on  the  borders  of  a  fine  forest,  whose  gigantic  oaks  shade 
agreeably  a  pretty  field  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  that 
frequent  the  school  play  during  their  hours  of  recrea- 
tion. 

From  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age  the  children  leani 
fi'om  their  parents  the  mysterious  ceremonies  that  are  to 
render  the  spirits  of  the  woods  and  meadows  favourable  to 
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them ;  the  virtues  of  plants  and  roots  that  cure  the  wouiids 
of  arrows  or  the  bites  of  reptiles ;  and,  lastly,  the  method  of 
gathering  the  ingredients  necessary  for  composing  the 
medicine-bags,  —  sacred  amulets,  that  in  battle  render  in- 
visible him  who  wears  them,  and  in  hunting  pkce  the 
ferthest  oflf  and  most  invulnerable  game  within  his  reach 
and  easy  to  kilL 

The  manufactiure  of  these  medicine-bags  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  marks  an  event  in  the  Uves  of  the  Bed 
Skins.  It  is  to  them  what  the  elevation  to  the  rank  of  knight 
was  to  gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  hence  it  is  the  object 
of  great  preparations.  The  young  Indian  about  to  form  his 
medicine-bag  quits  the  paternal  wigwam  and  the  village. 
He  dwells  in  the  solitude  four  or  five  days,  fiasts  and 
prays,  as  did  the  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Lying 
constantly  on  the  bare  ground,  he  begs  the  Great  Spirit  to 
show  him  the  benevolent  genius  who  is  to  protect  him 
during  his  entire  life.  Thus  the  first  animal  he  sees,  or 
thinks  he  sees,  in  his  dreams  becomes  to  him  the  protect- 
ing genius  he  was  expecting.  He  immediately  rises, 
returns  to  his  father,  and  tells  hisi  what  he  has  seen  dur- 
ing his  days  of  abstinence  and  prayers.  After  eating  and 
drinking  heartily  to  repair  his  strength,  diminished  by  his 
long  fast,  he  returns  to  the  forest  with  his  hunting  arms  in 
quest  of  the  animal  that  has  appeared  to  him.  When  kiQed, 
he  skins  it  carefully,  and  with  the  skin  makes  a  bag  in 
.which  are  placed  certain  plants  known  to  the  Indians.  Thus 
prepared,  these  bags  are  generally  worn  at  the  belt,  or 
himg  on  a  war  lance.  The  Indians  never  voluntarily 
abandon  their  medicine-bags  ;  they  consider  them  as  em- 
blems of  a  mysterious  and  superior  power  who  is  to  watch 
over  them  during  their  lives,  and  to  conduct  them  after 
death  to  the  enchanted  meadows,  the  blessed  last  home. 
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When  they  lose  this  talismaa  they  become  objects  of  con- 
tempt to  their  tribe ;  women  as  well  as  men  heap  sar- 
casms on  thenL  There  is  but  one  way  left  to  them  to 
regain  their  forfeited  position,  which  is  to  tear  other 
medicine-bags  firom  the  bodies  of  enemies  killed  by  their 
hands. 

During  simmier  the  most  experienced  warriors  often 
assemble  lads  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  old  in  a 
meadow  near  the  village,  to  teach  them  to  fight  and  scalp 
their  enemies.  The  young  combatants  are  entirely  naked, 
having  nothing  but  a  kind  of  wig  made  of  knotted  grass 
on  their  heads,  at  their  waists  a  wooden  knife,  and  in 
their  hands  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  arrows  are  made  of 
a  reed  so  flexible  and  tender  that  they  cannot  in  the  least 
injure  those  they  happen  to  hit.  Two  •camps  are 
formed ;  and  immediately  on  a  given  signal  the  battle 
begins  with  all  the  ardour  and  precipitancy  of  a  real 
struggle.  He  who  has  been  struck  with  an  arrow  must 
fall  down  and.  feign  to  be  dead.  The  conqueror  rushes 
at  him,  and  putting  a  foot  on  his  breast,  simulates 
scalping  by  running  his  wooden  knife  over  the  head  of 
the  fallen  enemy  ;  he  then  snatches  away  the  adversary's 
factitious  head  of  hair,  and  runs  oflf  rapidly  in  order  to 
avoid  the  same  fate  from  another's  hands.  When  the 
combatants  are  niunerous,  these  exercises  are  apt  to  last 
several  hours. 

It  is  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  that  the  Bed  Skins 
generally  begin  their  perilous  probation  in  the  art  of 
war.  Furnished  with  bows,  a  good  number  of  arrows,  and 
a  scalping-knife,  they  accompany  their  parents  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  a  hostile  tribe.  There,  excited  by  war- 
like narratives,  inflamed  by  their  love  of  glory,  they 
blindly   throw  themselves  into  the  greatest  dangers; 
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they  brave  death  with  all  the  rashness  of  inexperience, 
and  often  fall  victims  to  their  intrepidity. 

Courage  and  presence  of  mind  are  certainly  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  those .  populations,  and  there  are  few 
circumstances  in  which  the  Indians,  both  old  and  young, 
do  not  prove  it.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  all  Indians 
are  not  heroes  of  bravery  and  courage.  There  even  exists 
among  them  a  class  of  men  very  different  from  those  thus 
described,  who  neglect  warlike  occupations,  and  give 
themselves  up  entirely  to  dress  and  pleasure;  carefiiUy 
decked  out,  they  are  more  anxious  to  obtain  the  admira- 
tion of  women  than  the  esteem  of  men-  They  never 
seek  in  hunting  any  other  game  than  that  easily  killed, 
and  hide  themselves  in  time  of  war,  and  do  not  mind 
being  called  by  warriors  old  women.  They  console 
themselves  for  this  contempt  by  the  ease  of  their  lives 
and  their  effeminate  gallantry.  They  are  the  dandies  of 
the  place,  and  if  they  possessed  a  Boulevard  de  Qand 
they  would  parade  up  and  down  it.  But  dand3rism  is  rare 
among  the  Indians,  and  men  who  deserve  to  be  called 
old  women  are  exceptions. 

The  Eed  Skins  marry  very  young,  that  is,  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  old,  and  one  often  sees  young  girls  proposed 
for  as  early  as  at  twelve  years  or  even  sooner.  Li  case  of 
widowhood  another  xmion  is  generally  contracted  within 
the  space  of  two  or  three  years.  But  widows  who  have 
children  do  not  often  find  a  second  husband.  The 
marriage  formalities  are  simple  among  these  people ;  it 
is  the  husband  who  must  possess  the  fortune,  for  he  is 
obliged  to  buy  his  wife.  When  an  Indian  sees  a  young 
girl  that  suits  him,  he  begins  by  procuring  whatever 
objects  he  thinks  likely  to  satisfy  her  parents.  He  then 
goes  with  his  father  to  the  young  girl's  abode.     Both  are 
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dressed  in  their  best  clothes.  The  father  walks  first  with 
a  pipe  in  his  hand ;  the  son  follows  carrying  presents, 
generally  composed  of  skins,  fiirs,  necklaces,  glass  ware, 
arms,  and  sometimes  horses.  When  the  two  heads  of  the 
families  have  met,  the  young  man's  fiither  says :  "  Here 
are  presents  that  demand  thy  daughter  in  marriage  for 
my  son."  If  the  presents  are  accepted,  the  marriage  is 
concluded  without  any  other  ceremony,  if  they  are 
refused,  the  demand  is  not  renewed.  Sometimes  the 
presents  are  sent  without  any  ceremony,  and  returned 
in  case  of  refusal 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  young  man,  before  this  official 
visit,  attempts  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  object  of 
his  aSectioDS ;  but  sometimes  he  makes  bold  to  play  on 
his  flute,  and  sing  songs  of  his  own  composition,  before  the 
family  wigwam.  And  yet  facilities  for  courting  are  not 
wanting,  for  in  the  sipaple  habits  of  savage  life  young 
people  meet  often,  and  have  continual  opportunities  of 
knowing  each  other.  It  is  not  often  that  a  father  who 
gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  consults  her  tastes,  though 
she  may;  from  a  secret  preference,  refuse  a  union  which 
would  make  her  unhappy.  A  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  Lake  Pepers,  on  the  borders  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  is  shown  a  very  high  peaked  rock,  from 
the  top  of  which  a  young  Lidian  girl  of  sixteen  threw 
herself  in  presence  of  the  whole  tribe,  rather  than 
marry  a  man  to  whom  her  father  had  promised  her,  and 
with  whom  she  felt  that  she  could  not  be  happy. .  It  is 
therefore  a  mistake  to  pretend  that  suicide  for  love  is  an 
invention  of  our  novel  writers  ;  here  at  least  is  an  example 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  in  a  country  where  novels  are 
unknown. 

Several  legends  seem  to  prove  that  the  struggle  between 
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passion  and  duty,  so  celebrated  in  the  literature  of  every 
country,  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  Bed  Skins,  and  that 
the  writers  of  tragedies  have  not  the  sole  privilege  of 
making  virtue  triumph. 

"  Janahkisgaw,  the  only  daughter  of  a  Chippeway,  was 
deeply  in  love  with  a  young  Algonquin  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  an  expedition.  She  confessed  her 
love  to  her  fiither  and  begged  the  captive's  release, 
which  the  chief  refiised.  The  day  before  that  fixed  for 
the  execution,  Janahkisgaw  rose,  delivered  her  lover,  and, 
conducting  him  to  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  there 
showed  him  a  canoe  fastened  to  an  old  oak,  and  prepared 
for  his  escape.  The  warrior  besought  his  protectress  to 
follow  him,  taking  an  oath  that  he  would  marry  her  as 
soon  as  they  were  in  safety  in  his  family.  *No,'  said 
she,  *  my  heart  is  thine,  but  my  life  belongs  to  myfether; 
were  I  to  leave  him,  sorrow  would  cover  his  head  with 
snow.  I  therefore  remain ;  but  thou  be  off,  for  if  our 
warriors  were  to  overtake  thee  I  should  die  of  sorrow.' 
She  then  began  in  a  low  soft  voice  the  song  of  adieu, 
while  the  Ught  canoe,  rowed  by  two  strong  anns,  glided 
away  with  the  fugitive.  The  Chippeways  were  not  aware 
of  tiie  prisoner's  flight  till  it  was  too  late  to  overtake  him. 
JanahKsgaw  was  ill-treated ;  her  fiather  wanted  to  marry 
her  to  the  son  of  a  chief  of  his  tribe,  but  she  refused  the 
union,  and  every  night  repeated  under  the  old  oak  her 
song  of  adieu,  the  genius  of  the  waters  (says  the  legend), 
like  a  soft  echo,  repeating  those  plaintive  accents.  These 
languid  notes  endued  the  old  oak  with  a  melancholy  tone 
heard  for  a  himdred  miles  round,  such  as  the  sighs  heaved 
by  fir  trees  when  their  dark  branches  are  gentiy  waved  • 
by  the  wind.  The  savages  soon  began  to  pity  such  love, 
they  venerated  the  young  girl,  and  were  convinced  that  a 
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benevolent  spirit  lived  with  her.  Sometimes  at  night 
they  abandoned  their  tents  to  go  and  listen  to  her  voice, 
that  to  them  appeared  supernatural,  for  Janahkisgaw  was 
daily  losing  bolJi  her  strength  and  beauty,  and  yet  her 
voice  remained  as  harmonious  and  dear  as  ever.  Two 
years  afterwards  the  body  of  the  young  girl  reposed  at  the 
foot  of  the  old  oak,  while  her  soul  had  gone  to  the  Land  of 
^adows  in  the  enchanted  meadows,  fix)m  which  none  ever 
return." 

Unmarried  men  are  less  respected  than  heads  of  fiar 
milies,  and  have  not  as  much  influence.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  marriages  among  Indian  tribes :  from  inclination, 
by  purchase,  or  by  servitude.  The  first  are  rather  fre- 
quent. 

When  a  warrior  loves  a  young  girl  he  begins  by  con- 
triving to  form  a  friendship  with  her  brother  or  other 
near  relations  who  can  promote  his  views.  Then  at  every 
opportunity  that  occurs,  or  that  he  devises,  he  tells  her  of 
his  love,  and  when  successftd  he  makes  an  offer  according 
to  the  customs  of  his  tribe.  Marriages  by  purchase  are 
the  most  common,  and  are  arranged  between  the  lover 
and  his  intended's  father  in  the  way  already  narrated. 
Marriages  by  servitude  are  very  rare,  for  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  a  man  is  so  completely  devoid  of  means  as  to  be 
unable  to  buy  a  wife.  Yet  there  are  some  to  be  met 
with  in  the  northern  tribes.  In  these  cases  the  affianced 
goes  into  the  service  of  the  parents  of  the  gu'l  he  loves, 
for  a  specified  time  ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  agreement, 
he  remains  in  his  wife's  family  or  takes  her  to  his  home. 
During  the  time  of  a  man's  servitude,  nothing  that 
he  earns,  either  by  working  or  hunting,  belongs  to  him; 
he  is  obliged  to  give  all  to  his  wife's  parents,  to  form 
the  marriage  portion  that  he  owes  them. 
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International  marriages  axe  very  frequent  among  the 
different  tribes  that  compose  the  great  family  of  the  Se- 
lishes.  After  the  matrimonial  miion  the  man  generally 
joins  the  band  to  which  his  wife's  family  belongs.  This 
custom  arises  from  the  women  being  the  purveyors  of  the 
family;  they  are  better  able  to  maintain  their  household  in 
a  locality  known  to  them,  and  where  they  can  find  the 
nutritive  roots  on  which  these  tribes  chiefly  hve.  The 
Indian  women  in  those  regions  are  treated  with  more 
respect  than  those  of  other  parts,  and  enjoy  more  of  con- 
sideration and  authority.  The  cabins  containing  provisions 
are  completely  under  their  control,  and  husbands  can  never 
touch  anything  in  them  without  the  mistress  of  the  house's 
permission.  In  Oregon  the  looseness  of  morals  is  not 
such  as  might  be  supposed,  considering  the  ignorance 
and  rudeness  of  savages. 

Among  the  Natchez  the  incontinence  of  young  girls  was 
for  them  a  title  of  honour,  for  they  made  marriage  portions 
for  themselves  by  means  of  the  most  unrestrained  prostitu- 
tion, the  importance  of  their  matches  depending  on  their 
greater  or  less  Hcentioxisness.  But  when  once  married 
they  led  a  most  exemplary  life,  and  became  models  of 
conjugal  fideUty.  The  reason  of  this  change  is,  that  having 
solemnly  given  themselves  up  to  their  husbands,  they  had  no 
right  to  dispose  of  themselves  to  any  one  else.  Marriages 
among  the  Natchez  were  never  celebrated  but  with  the 
imanimous  consent  of  both  famiUes.  When  this  consent 
was  obtained,  the  elders  or  fathers  on  both  sides  settled  the 
preliminaries  of  the  contract.  Young  people  were  never 
married  against  their  wills ;  neither  could  they  marry  with- 
out the  approbation  of  the  heads  of  famiUes,  on  the  plea 
that  no  one  had  a  right  to  introduce  into  a  house  a  person 
that  was  not  acceptable. 
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When  the  marriage  was  decided  on,  the  aflfiajiced 
bride,  accompanied  by  her  parents,  went  to  her  intended's. 
An  elder  there  having  made  them  a  speech  on  their  mu- 
tual duties,  the  young  man  said  to  his  betr(Ahed:  "Wilt 
thou  take  me  for  thy  husband?"  To  which  she  an^ 
swered :  "  With  all  my  heart;  love  me  as  I  love  thee;  for 
thou  art  and  wilt  always  be  my  only  love."  The  young 
man  answered  again :  "  I  love  thee  and  therefore  take 
thee  for  my  wife;  here  are  the  presents  with  which  I 
buy  thee  of  thy  parents."  After  this  ceremony  the  young 
man,  carrying  in  his  arms  some  feathers  and  a  bunch  of 
oak,  presented  his  wife  to  each  member  of  his  family ;  she 
holding  in  her  hand  a  branch  of  laurel-tree,  showing 
thereby  that  she  would  be  mild  and  perftuned  like  the 
laurel  leaves. 

Poor  Indians  can  afford  but  one  wife,  marriage  being 
very  expensive.  When  young  men  are  obliged  to  buy 
their  wives  many  marriages  would  be  ruinous.  Those 
better  off  make  several  unions  ;  but  among  these  popula- 
tions polygamy  is  less  an  act  of  impropriety  than  one  c^  well 
understood  interest,  for  these  women  are  more  the  slaves 
than  the  companions  of  men.  An  old  Indian  tradition 
says  :  "  The  Great  Spirit  created  man  to  protect  woman 
and  to  hunt."  All  the  rest  is  womanV  work  It  ia  her 
part  to  perform  domestic  duties,  to  build  wigwams,  to 
labour  and  sow  the  ground,  to  cut  wood,  and  prepare 
skins.  To  have  several  wives  is  therefore  to  have  more 
slaves  and  workwomen,  and  when  able  to  support  the  ex- 
pense of  the  acquisition  one  soon  reaps  the  benefit  thereof. 

The  Simas,  the  Coco-Marux^jas,  and  several  other 
tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila  and  the  Colorado,  as  well  aa 
the  populations  of  New  Mexico,  only  marry  one  wife,  and 
adultery  is  nearly  unknown  among  them,  so  great  is  the 
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dread  of  the  public  contempt  that  fells  on  the  guilty.  The 
Navajos,  on  the  contrary,  admit  of  polygamy,  and,  hke  the 
Comanches,  they  may  marry  as  many  wives  as  they  can 
afford,  consequently  some  have  a  regular  harem,  in  which 
case  the  last  wife  is  the  mistress  of  the  house.  In  general, 
when  an  Indian  wishes  to  have  many  wives  he  chooses 
above  all  others,  if  he  can,  sisters,  because  he  thinks  he 
can  thus  secure  more  domestic  peace. 

When  the  Indiaos  take  several  wives  they  naturally 
marry  them  one  after  die  other.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
some  examples  of  the  contrary;  among  others  the  following 
very  curious  one  that  has  been  dted  by  several  American 
authors :  — 

"  Hongskaydl,  son  of  a  chief  of  the  Punchas  tribe  (then 
powerful,  but  now  reduced  to  a  population  of  800  souls), 
wished  to  secure  to  himself,  by  alliances  in  their  fami- 
lies, the  fidiendship  of  several  of  the  chief  warriors  of  his 
peopla  He  was  only  eighteen  years  old.  He  went  to 
one  of  the  chie&  to  whom  he  proposed  for  his  daughter, 
at  the  value  of  two  horses,  begging  him  to  keep  the 
bai^ain  a  secret  The  father  acquiesced  in  both  requests. 
Hongskaydi  then  went  to  three  other  equally  influential 
chiefs,  with  exactly  the  same  demand  and  conditions, 
which  were  all  granted.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
marriage,  Hongskaydi  took  the  eight  horses,  led  by  young 
men,  who  wondered  for  whom  such  a  rich  present 
was  destined,  admiring  their  friend's  generosity.  When 
the  cortige  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  first  chief's  abode 
his  daughter  was  exchanged  for  the  first  two  horses. 
The  parents  of  the  three  other  betrothed  hastened  in 
anger  to  demand  a  reparation  for  the  insult  they  had 
received,  but  Hongskaydi  answered  them  quietly :  '  Betum 
tranquilly  home,  and  be  satisfied ;  I  have  no  intention  to 
break  my  promise.'    Following  closely  after  them,  he  gave 
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to  each  the  horses  that  were  destined  for  them,  and  re- 
turned to  his  wigwam  with  the  four  wives  he  had  married 
the  same  day." 

The  law  of  divorce  is  in  operation  among  savages,  and 
marriage  gives  a  husband  no  right  over  his  wife's  property. 
When  a  divorce  is  pronounced,  which  is  easily  done,  and 
without  any  ceremony,  the  wife  with  her  children  returns 
to  her  family,  taking  with  her  all  that  belongs  to  her. 

Trappers,  hunters,  and  the  men  employed  by  great 
companies  in  the  fiir  trade,  often  take  Indian  wives. 
But  these  imions  are  ahnost  always  disguised  means 
of  seduction.  White  men  do  not  consider  themselves 
bound  by  these  marriages,  and  abandon  their  wives 
on  leaving  the  sohtudes.  The  woman's  parents,  for  whom 
this  first  alliance  was  a  mere  bargain,  exchange  their 
daughter  a  second  time  for  horses  or  blankets.  But  such 
irregular  conduct  is  only  to  be  met  with  on  the  confines 
of  the  American  establishments.  In  the  interior  settle- 
ments the  populations,  who  are  prouder  and  less  avari- 
cious, inflict  cruel  revenge  for  such  insults.  During  the 
time  of  the  French  rule  these  marriages  cwitracted  be- 
tween white  men  and  Indian  women  were  of  a  very 
different  character.  The  French  considered  them  as  sa- 
cred in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man ;  hence  the  Indians 
willingly  gave  them  their  daughters,  and  from  these 
unions,  respected  on  both  sides,  arose  a  sympathy  that,  to 
this  day,  is  not  altogether  extinct  among  the  savages. 

If  one  would  wish  to  meet  with  patriarchal  life,  it  is 
among  the  Bed  Skins  that  one  should  seek  it  Even  poly- 
gamy, that  has  glided  in  among  the  rich,  has  not  been  a 
mortal  blow  to  this  state  of  society.  The  interior  harmony 
of  a  wigwam  is  hardly  ever  troubled  by  dissensions  that 
elsewhere  would  arise  amongst  the  different  wives  of  the 
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same  man.  In  the  first  place  the  law  of  divorce,  giving  a 
man  the  right  to  send  away  the  wife  who  mcurs  his  displea- 
sure, renders  women  submissive  ;  though  it  is  but  fair  to 
add,  that  even  without  this  corrective  the  mildness  of 
Indian  women's  temper  is  suflScient  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity.  The  heads  of  famihes  among  Indians  are 
often  possessed  of  sound  domestic  virtues.  For  under 
a  veil  of  cold  reserve  they  conceal  an  ardent  and  pro- 
found aflfection,  which  in  certain  cases  would  lead  them 
to  make  the  most  heroic  sacrifices.  B^re  is  an  example, 
from  thousands,  of  this  patriarchal  devotion :  — 

"  The  son  of  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Chippeways  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  between  the  warriors  of 
his  tribe  and  the  Foxes,  their  inveterate  enemies.  The 
chief,  on  learning  that  his  son  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
knowing  the  fiate  that  awaited  him,  followed  the  steps  of 
the  Foxes,  and  arrived  alone  in  their  camp.  A  large 
fire  was  already  lighted.  The  old  man,  coming  courage- 
ously forward,  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  instead  of  the 
prisoner.  'My  son,'  said  he,  'has  seen  few  winters; 
his  feet  have  not  yet  trod  the  paths  of  war ;  my  hair  is 
white ;  I  have  hung  over  the  tombs  of  my  family  many 
heads  of  hair  taken  firom  the  sk^ills  of  your  warriors ;  light, 
then,  rather  your  fire  roiuid  me,  and  send  my  son  back 
to  his  cabin.'  The  exchange  was  accepted  ;  and  the  old 
man,  the  victim  of  his  paternal  affection,  allowed  himself  to 
be  burnt  alive  without  uttering  a  complaint  or  showing 
any  sign  of  suffering." 

The  family  intercourse  is  generally  affectionate  and 
mild.  Women  are  proud  of  the  glory  their  husbands 
acquire  in  the  field,  chase,  or  council ;  they  like  to  see 
them  well  dad,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  prestige 
that  their  personal  quaUties  can  demand ;  the  husbands, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  to  -  see  their  women  well  attired ; 
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and  when  they,  fall  ill,  no  trouble,  no  expense,  is  spared 
to  procure  medicine  and  other  means  of  allaying  their 
pains.  Savages  have  been  known  to  go  above  thirty 
miles  on  foot  in  search  of  a  little  myrtle,  or  a  handfiil  of 
maize,  that  was  wanted  to  cure  their  sick  wives.  The 
SeUshes  carry  family  feelings  to  a  great  extent;  they 
are  not  only  passionately  fond  of  their  children,  but  also 
of  old  people  and  invalids,  who  are  the  best  treated  and 
attended  to  in  the  wigwams.  The  other  persons  ad- 
mitted to  the  family  intimacy  are  friends  and  rela- 
tions whose  affections  have  been  tried  in  the  difficult 
circumstances  of  the  life  of  the  desert  With  regard  to 
friendship,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Indians  know 
no  other  than  that  founded  on  substantial  and  visible 
interests.  In  their  friendly  relations  they  make  eadi 
other  presents,  and  their  sentiments  are  often  esteemed 
at  the  rate  of  the  value  of  the  offerings. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  curious  sight  than 
the  interior  of  a  wigwam  when  all  the  family  is  assembled. 
There  the  warrior's  oldest  wife  if  he  has  several,  his 
mother  if  he  is  immarried,  allots  the  place  each  is 
to  occupy;  they  rule  in  the  interior  of  their  wig- 
wams as  do  their  husbands  and  sons  in  the  woods  and 
meadows.  The  men  smoke,  th§  women  work,  and  the 
children  play  noiselessly.  The  short  narratives  of  war,  or 
a  few  words  uttered  at  long  intervals,  alone  interrupt  the 
silence  of  those  peaceful  abodes.  There  is  here  no  re- 
semblance to  Parisian  saloons,  and  a  European  suddenly 
thrown  into  such  a  circle  would  die  of  ennui.  But  this 
unalterable  tranquillity  is  not  in  the  Indians  an  evidence 
of  depression,  it  is  only  the  sign  of  the  gravity  of  a  people 
who  would  find  our  balls  and  circles  in  Europe  as  ridi- 
culous as  we  find  their  reunions  monotonous  and  dulL 
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CHAP,  xxxvn. 

REPASTS  OF    THE   INDIANS.  —  ROOTS    USED  BY   THEM    AS    FOOD. NOURISH- 
MENT OF  THE   SELISHES.  —  CAKES  OF  GRASSHOPPERS. MAIZE. POMUK 

BLANCHE. — CAKES  OF  MOSS. — MODE  OF  COOKING  AND  OF  PRODUCING  FIRE. 

HOSPITALITY    OF    THE     INDIANS. PUBLIC     REPASTS. — CEREMONIOUS 

BANQUETS. SPEECHES. FEAST  OF  FISH. BANQUETS  OF   THE  YOUTH. 

PROBITY    OF    THE    INDIANS. — REVENGE. EXPLOIT   OF   MAH-TO-TOPA. — 

*  CRUELTY     OF     THE     INDIANS. HORRIBLE     ANECDOTE.  —  TREATMENT    OF 

PRISONERS.— DESERTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND   INFIRM. 

Very  unfounded  prejudices  prevail  in  Europe  against  the 
Indians.  They  are  accused,  for  instance,  of  voracity ;  yet, 
generally  speaking,  an  Indian  does  not  consume  more 
food  in  the  course  of  a  day  than  a  white  man.  He  often 
fasts  for  several  days,  either  from  necessity,  or  in  con- 
formity with  some  religious  custom.  It  is  true  that  on 
the  expiration  of  this  period  of  abstinence  he  devours  all 
the  food  he  can  procure,  but  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  this  occasional  intemperance,  and  there  are  many 
civilised  men  who  would  act  in  the  same  manner  after 
fasting  several  days. 

The  Indians  do  not  take  their  repasts  at  fixed  hours ; 
they  eat  when  they  are  himgry,  that  is  to  say,  about 
twice  a  day.  Their  culioaiy  art  is  very  limited,  and  the 
difierent  articles  of  food  they  use,  generally  roasted  or 
boiled,  have  very  little  flavour.     Their  principal  nourish- 
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ment  consists  of  a  sort  of  soup,  contaiiiing  pieces  of 
bufialo,  venison,  bear,  or  any  other  kind  of  game,  and 
in  which  the  water  is  generally  in  the  proportion  of  five 
or  six  quarts-  to  every  pound  of  meat.  The  mode  of 
boiling  food  dijOfers  among  the  various  tribes.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  Assinniboins  dig  a  hole  in  the 
groimd,  and  line  it  with  a  bag  of  buffalo-skin,  which 
they  fill  with  water,  and  then  throw  into  it  red-hot 
stones.  The  Needle-hearts  and  several  other  tribes  of 
Oregon  use,  instead  of  the  leather  bag,  a  wicker-basket 
covered  with  a  cement  which  boiling  water  cannot 
injure. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy  Lf^ke,  the  Indians  eat 
a  kind  of  potato  called  waul^see-pin^  which  grows  in 
damp  and  clayey  soil.  The  waurtop-pinree  is  also  very 
highly  appreciated  by  the  savages  ;  it  is  a  root  generally 
found  about  a  yard  deep  in  the  ground,  and  dried 
in  order  to  preserve  it.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the 
southern  banks  of  Lake  Superior,  The  bark  of  the  bois 
retard  is  also  used  in  the  deserts ;  it  has  a  very  agreeable 
taste  when  boiled.  The  Indians  of  this  iatitude,  in  boiling 
their  wild  rice  to  eat,  mix  with  it  the  exofement  of  rabbits ; 
a  delicacy  appreciated  by  the  epicures  ai^ong  them. 

The  Dacotas  and  several  other  tribes  of  the  eastern 
elopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  consume  largely  the 
root  of  the  Psoralea  escuknta.  The  principal  among 
the  other  roots  used  as  food  by  the  Indians  of  various 
countries  are,  the  Anethum  graveolens^  the  Cirsium  virgi- 
nianum^  the  Camassia  esculenta,  the  roots  of  the  water- 
arrow  of  the  genus  Sagittaria^  and  those  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley  of  the  genus  ConvaUaria,  called  by  the  Indians 
swan-potato. 

The  food  of  the  Selishes  consists  of  roots,  wild  jfruits, 
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fish,  game,  and  a  moss  or  sort  of  lichen  found  on  certam 
tarees.  After  the  melting  of  the  snows,  that  is  to  say  in 
March  and  April,  they  eat  the  popkah^  a  sort  of  bulb,  like 
an  onion  in  shape,  and  <rf  a  spicy  taste.  In  the  month  of 
May  they  have  the  spatlam^  of  which  the  white  and 
thread-like  root  resembles  vermicelli  in  appearance ;  when 
boiled,  the  spatlam  dissolves  like  arrow-root,  and  forms  a 
jelly  which  is  bkter,  but  not.of  a  disagreeable  flavour. 
In  June  and  July  the  itwha  forms  the  staple  of  every 
meal ;  it  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  certain  spots,  and 
when  baked  in^an  oven  has  the  taste  and  consistency  of 
boiled  chestnuts.  At  the  same  period  of  the  year,  the 
salmon  ascend  the  riv»s  by  thousands ;  whereupon  the 
men  hasten  to  the  fishing  stations  and  the  women  con- 
tinue to  dig  up  the  itwha.  In  Augurt  the  Selishes  gather 
wild  fiiiits,  which  not  only  supply  their  immediate  wants, 
but  of  which  they  also  make  b,  provision  for  the  winter. 

In  the  month  of  September  they  again  eat  salmon  and 
marani^  a  gramineous,  plant  resembling  the  panic  which 
canaries  like  so  much.  When  boiled  the  marani  becomes 
black,  and  acquires  a  taste  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  From 
October  until  the  spring,  all  these  tribes  live  on  dried 
provisions  and  on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Nature,  like 
a  tender  mother,  has  provided  during  the  year  a  succession 
of  alimentary  substances  easy  to  gather,  and  without  which 
the  population  of  these  regions  would  die  of  hunger. 

The  Tahkalis  Uke  oily  and  decayed  substances ;  they 
drink  a  great  deal  of  oil,  which  they  obtain  firom  fish  and 
wild  animals ;  they  eat  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  or  fish 
only  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  complete  putrefection.  The 
Indians  who  live  on  the  Great  Bay  or  in  tiie  immediate 
neighbourhood  make  their  principal  food  of  a  kind  of 
grasshopper,  very  large  but  with  very  short  wings,  which 
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infests  these  remote  deserts  in  immense  numbers.  To 
prepare  these  grasshoppers  for  food  the  Indians  dry  them, 
and  then  pomid  them  together  with  certain  wild  seeds ;  and 
the  flour  or  powder  thus  obtained  is  kneaded  and  cooked 
like  bread.  Little  tempting  as  these  cakes  may  appear  to 
Emropeans,  their  taste  is  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

The  Indian  population  of  New  Mexico  raised  poultry 
for  their  own  consumption  long  before  the  conquest  of 
their  country  by  the  Spaniards ;  even  at  that  period,  the 
food  of  these  half-civihsed  tribes  differed  Httle  from  that 
of  their  conquerors. 

Next  to  game,  maize  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  Eed 
Indians ;  it  is  their  bread,  and  they  prepare  it  in,  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  the  Mexican  rancheros;  that  is  to 
say,  they  boil  the  grains  and  crush  them  on  stones  until 
they  form  a  paste,  which  is  then  baked  on  hot  ashes.  A 
great  number  of  these  stones  for  kneading  maize  have 
been  found  among  the  American  antiquities ;  they  scarcely 
differ  at  all  from  those  still  used  at  the  present  day  by  the 
rancheros  of  Texas  and  Mexico  :  a  feet  which  proves  that 
this  custom  dates  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  pomme 
blanche  (white  apple),  called  also  gamache  by  the  trappers, 
is  sometimes  used  instead  of  maize ;  it  is  a  root  very  much 
like  an  onion  in  form,  and  the  wild  turnip  in  taste ;  the 
Indian  women  dig  it  up  skilfully  with  a  great  spatula^  some- 
times elegantly  carved  and  resembling  a  wooden  sabre ; 
they  generally  break  the  root,  after  having  dried  it,  and 
make  it  into  cakes,  which  have  very  httle  flavour,  but 
which  one  is  very  glad  to  eat  in  the  absence  of  better 
food.  Another  kind  of  cake,  which  is  as  detestable  to  a 
European  palate  as  it  is  diflSicult  of  digestion,  is  very  much 
used  in  seasons  of  fenune  and  penury  on  the  two  slopes  of 
the  Eocky  Moimtains ;  it  is  the  cake  we  have  aheady 
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mentioned,  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  moss  found  on  the 
trees.  The  women  dry  this  moss  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  white  apple^  by  placing  it  on  a  stone  fixed  in  the 
gromid,  and  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  wet  grass,  by  which 
this  singular  comestible  is  carefully  concealed ;  the  whole 
faaXL  by  me.,^  of  a  lar^  fi«  whid.  b  kept  up 
for  twenty-four  or  for  forty-eight  hours.  This  operation 
finished,  the  grass  is  taken  off,  and  the  moss  kneaded  like 
maize. 

The  Indians  generally  seat  themselves  to  eat,  crossing 
their  legs  after  the  fashion  of  tailors;  sometimes  they 
stretch  themselves  out  and  lean  on  one  elbow  Uke  tiie 
ancient  Romans.  They  have  three  modes  of  cooking  meat 
or  fish.  They  boil  it  in  vessels  of  iron,  earthenware,  skin, 
or  bark,  by  means  of  hot  stones  thrown  into  the  water,  in 
the  manner  we  described  when  speaking  of  the  Assinni- 
boins ;  they  roast  it  over  hot  ashes,  or  by  suspending  it 
fi-om  poles  planted  in  the  ground  near  a  large  fire  ;  or, 
lastiy,  they  broil  it  on  Uve  embers.  In  Oregon,  if  a  piece 
of  dried  meat  or  any  other  provision  needs  to  be  cleaned, 
the  cook  fills  her  mouth  with  water,  which  she  squirts 
out  on  the  dirty  part  There  are  some  articles  of  food 
which  are  mashed  by  the  teeth  before  being  boiled  or 
roasted ;  this  mastication  is  performed  by  the  women,  and 
sometimes  occupies  hours. 

The  Eed  Indians  produce  fire  by  fiiction  in  two  ways : 
one  consists  in  turning  rapidly  between  the  hands  a 
piece  of  pointed  wood,  of  which  the  extremity  enters  a 
littie  hole  ;  the  rapid  rotation  causes  the  wood  to  ignite  in 
a  very  short  tima  The  other  mode  is  very  similar ;  there 
is  only  this  difference  that  a  piece  of  vegetable  tinder  is  so 
placed  as  to  catch  fire  fi-om  the  wood.  Of  late  years, 
civilisation  has  conferred  on  the  Indians  our  rapid  modes 
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of  producing  fire ;  the  Whites  had  too  much  diflSiculty  in 
employing  successftdly  the  method  of  the  savages. 

The  wigwams  of  the  Eed  Indians,  and  above  all  those 
of  the  chiefe,  are  always  open  to  strangers.  If  a  traveller 
is  hungry,  he  can  enter  the  first  he  sees,  sit  down  and  eat. 
Hospitality  is  a  duty.  When  an  Indian  receives  an  in- 
vited guest,  he  does  not  share  the  repast  he  offers,  but  sits 
near  and  prepares  the  pipe  of  hospitahty.  First  he  half 
fills  the  pipe  with  tobacco  or  with  chopped  willow-bark ; 
then,  in  order  to  give  a  perfume  to  the  smoke,  he  adds  a 
pinch  of  the  flesh  of  the  beaver,  dried  and  pulverised ;  he 
finishes  stuffing  the  pipe  with  buffalo  dung,  which  serves 
as  tinder ;  then  he  makes  his  guest  draw  three  puffs  of 
smoke,  after  which  he  cuts  him  a  piece  of  meat,  pro- 
nounces some  words  in  honour  of  hospitality,  and  leaves 
his  guest  to  eat  alone,  while  he  smokes  by  his  side,  always 
ready  to  serve  him. 

In  the  public  banquets,  which  are  given  to  celebrate  a 
victory  or  a  national  festival,  the  best  pieces  are  reserved 
for  the  chiefs.  Each  one  is  served  according  to  his  rank 
and  age.  These  festivities  are  gay  without  being  noisy ; 
the  guests  season  them  with  conversations  and  narratives 
in  which  the  young  men  take  but  Uttle  part,  custom 
obliging  them  to  listen  to  their  elders  and  let  them  speak 
without  interruption.  The  facetious  anecdotes  related  by 
the  latter,  the  extraordinary  adventures,  the  comic  epi- 
sodes, are  applauded  by  all  present,  whether  old  or  young, 
without  the  proverbial  gravity  of  the  savages  being 
thereby  compromised.  Neither  religion  nor  any  serious 
business  is  ever  spoken  of  on  these  occasions  ;  to  treat  such 
grave  subjects,  the  Indians  say  the  stomach  should  bo 
empty,  the  head  cool,  and  the  tongue  fi-ee.  During  the 
banquet,  the  women  move  about  roimd  the  assembly, 
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smiling  and  serving  the  guests ;  when  the  repast  is  over, 
they  retire  into  a  neighbouring  cabin,  leaving  the  men  to 
smoke  and  talk  among  themselves. 

When  a  white  man  of  distinction  visits  the  Eed  Indians 
the  latter  use  their  utmost  eflforts  to  receive  him  well. 
They  prepare  for  him  a  succession  of  festivities,  such  as 
horse  and  foot  races,  representations  of  fights,  &c.  But 
the  greatest  mark  of  honour  the  Indians  can  give  a  white 
man  is  to  invite  him  to  the  dog^feast  Before  describing 
this  curious  ceremony,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  our  readers 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  the  most  distinguished 
personages  among  the  Fale-faces  are  the  heads  of  those 
great  fiir  companies  which  possess  important  establish- 
ments in  the  Indian  territories,  and  have  considerable  com- 
merce with  the  natives,  and  the  agents  sent  by  the  Ame- 
rican Government  to  watch  over  this  commerce.  One  of 
the  most  esteemed  among  these  heads  of  the  companies,  on 
accoimt  of  his  wealth  and  his  probity,  was  M.  Chouteau, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  honour  of  making  at 
St.  Louis.  A  short  time  before  my  arrival  in  Missouri, 
M.  Chouteau,  who  often  went  to  see  the  Indians,  in  order 
to  preserve  fiiendly  relations  with  them,  had  made  a  visit 
to  the  Sioux,  in  company  with  some  other  gentlemen. 
One  of  his  companions,  Mr.  Catiin,  gave  an  account  of 
this  journey  in  a  letter  which  was  pubUshed  in  the 
American  papers.  *  We  cannot  do  better  than  copy 
some  passages  of  his  interesting  narrative. 

"  Some  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  which  con- 
veyed M.  Chouteau,  Major  Sanford  ♦,  Mr.  Mackenzief ,  and 
myself,"  writes  Mr.  CatUn,  "  the  two  principal  chiefe  of  the 

*  Indian  agent  of  the  Goyemment 

t  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  principal 
agents  of  the  great  fur  companies. 
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Sioux,  whom  we  had  come  to  see,  aimomiced  that  a  public 
festival  would  be  given  to  the  great  white  chiefs  who  had 
visited  them.  A  vast  tent,  capable  of  containing  about 
150  persons,  was  raised  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  to 
serve  as  a  reception-room.  The  Americans  took  their 
places  oa  elevated  seats,  prepared  for  them  in  a  reserved 
part  of  the  tent ;  the  chie&  placed  themselves  near,  seated 
on  the  ground  after  the  fashion  of  tailors,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  warriors  sat  down  in  the  same  manner  in  a  vast 
circle. 

"  In  the  centre  of  this  circle  a  large  tree  had  been 
planted,  supporting  a  banner  and  two  calumets  crossed  in 
sign  of  friendship.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  eight  or  ten 
cooking-vessels  containing  prepared  meats  were  arranged 
in  a  single  row,  and  near  them  were  wooden  dishes  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  viands,  and  three  Indians  to  serve 
them  and  to  light  the  calumets. 

"  All  the  rest  of  the  tribe  crowded  around  the  assembly, 
curious  to  witness  the  reception  given  to  the  Americans. 
The  great  chief  of  the  Sioux,  Hawanyetah,  rose  as  soon  as 
all  the  company  was  assembled,  and,  placing  himself 
before  Major  Sanford,  said :  '  father,  I  am  delighted  to 
receive  you  to-day ;  my  heart  is  always  happy  to  see  my 
father  when  he  comes.  Our  grandfether*,  who  sends  you 
here,  is  very  rich,  and  we  are  poor*  We  are  also  happy 
to  see  Mr.  Mackenzie,  our  friend ;  we  know  him  well  and 
shall  be  sad  when  he  goes  away.  Our  friend  (M.  Chou- 
teau) who  is  at  your  right  hand  is  a  good  man*  and  a 
friend  of  the  Eed  men ;  we  have  heard  that  he  is  the 
master  of  the  medictne-canoe  (steam-boat)  in  which  you 
came.     Our  friend  the  white  medicine  (the  white  painter), 

*  The  Pi^ddent  of  the  United  States. 
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who  is  seated  near  you,  we  do  not  know  ;  he  came  as  a 
stranger  among  us,  and  he  has  done  (painted)  me  very 
well;  all  the  women  know  it;  he  has  drawn  several 
curious  things ;  we  have  all  been  flattered  by  his  visit,  and 
we  know  that  he  is  a  great  medicine.  Be  ye  then  all 
welcome. 

** '  My  father,  I  hope  you  will  have  pity  on  us ;  we  are 
poor ;  we  offer  you  to-day,  not  the  best  we  possess,  for  we 
have  a  great  many  buffalo  humps  and  tongues,  but  we 
give  you  our  hearts  at  this  feast,  for  we  have  killed  our 
most  faithfid  dogs  to  give  you  them  to  eat  The  Great 
Spirit  win  confinn  our  friendship.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say.' 

"  Hawanyetah,  when  he  had  finished  his  discourse,  took 
off  his  splendid  head-dress  of  eagle's  feathers,  his  necklace 
made  of  the  daws  of  the  grisly  bear,  and  his  finely 
embroidered  moccasins,  laid  them  down  graciously  at 
the  feet  of  the  American  agent,  placed  two  beautiful 
calumets  on  the  top  of  aU  these  presents,  and  then  went 
into  another  tent  to  dress  himself  in  a  buffalo  skin. 

^^  Major  Sanford  also  made  a  speech  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  and  sent  for  the  tobacco,  the  coverlets,  and 
other  presents  which  he  had  brought  to  distribute  to  the 
Indians ;  but  before  this  distribution  was  made,  the  prin- 
cipal warriors  of  the  assembly  came,  each  in  his  turn, 
and  pronounced  some  words  of  friendship  to  the  Major, 
laying  down  their  finest  ornaments  at  .his  feet  At  the 
condosion  of  this  ceremony,  Hawanyetah  took  a  calumet 
of  peace,  directed  the  pipe  to  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  to  the  sun  and  to  the  earth,  pronounced 
a  prayer  in  honour  of  the  Great  Spirit,  drew  several  puffs 
of  smoke  and  then  passed  the  calumet  to  the  company. 
From  the  moment  the  pipe  is  lighted,  no  one  must  say 
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a  word  until  it  is  extinguished  and  consumed  ;  a  single 
word  uttered  while  it  is  burning  would  be  considered  as 
a  bad  omen,  and  the  chief  would  thereupon  empty  the 
pipe  immediately,  in  order  to  fill  and  Ught  it  afresh. 
When  the  whole  assembly  had  smoked,  the  dog's  flesh 
contained  in  the  cooking-vessels  was  served  oh  wooden 
plates;  every  one  was  obliged  to  partake  of  it,  and 
when  the  rqpast  was  over,  the  savages  began  their  races 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  all  the  other  public  games 
and  festivities  with  which  they  could  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  Americans." 

If  the  Bed  Indians  are  hospitable,  they  also  look  for 
their  hospitality  being  returned  with  the  same  marks  of 
respect  and  consideration,  and  unhappily  the  Fale-fitces 
treat  the  Indians  parsimoniously  when  they  receive  them. 
These  simple  people  have  consequently  a  very  poor  idea 
of  our  hospitality ;  and  when  an  Indian  visits  a  white  man, 
and  the  latter  does  not  hasten  to  serve  him,  he  exclaims : 
"Why  do  you  not  give  me  to  eat?  Do  you  think  I 
have  brought  provisions  with  me  to  eat  at  your  house  ?  " 

Certain  tribes  of  Oregon  celebrated  the  feast  offish  by  a 
banquet,  at  which  the  men  alone  have  the  privilege  of  being 
present.  They  assemble  in  a  large  cabin  made  of  rush- 
matting,  and  place  themselves  in  a  circle  around  animmense 
fire  in  which  the  stones  are  heated.  When  aU  is  re^dy, 
the  chief  makes  a  short  harangue  followed  by  a  prayer 
to  the  Gfreat  Spirit,  and  at  a  given  signal  each  individual 
takes,  with  two  pieces  of  wood  which  serve  as  tongs, 
stones  out  of  the  fire,  and  throws  them  into  baskets  fiUed 
with  water  and  fish.  The  entire  banquet  is  composed  of 
fish  boiled  in  this  manner. 

There  are  also  banquets  on  this  side  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  which  take  place  at  fixed  periods,  and  at  which 
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none  are  present  but  young  people,  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  two  other  persons  who  preside.  The  object 
of  these  assemblies  is  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  in  the  things  that  relate  to  then*  future  life.  Before 
the  banquet,  a  person  invited  for  that  purpose  addresses  the 
young  guests  in  a  discourse  on  the  dfficulties  of  life,  on 
the  respect  and  obedience  they  owe  to  their  parents  and 
elders :  he  then  exhorts  them  to  be  charitable,  hospitable, 
modest,  virtuous,  never  to  ridicule  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  any  infirmity  or  deformity ;  and  above  all  to  fear 
and  reverence  the  Great  Spirit,  to  love  him,  to  serve  him, 
and  to  give  him  thanks  for  all  the  benefits  he  confers  on 
mortab.  These  coimsels  and  precepts  are  always  accom- 
panied by  anecdotes  and  examples,  which  leave  a  profound 
impression  on  ihe  minds  of  all  the  guests*  After  his  dis- 
course the  orator  turns  towards  his  audience  and  says : 
"  Let  your  life  be  always  just  and  upright,  and  the  Great 
Spirit  will  never  cease  to  supply  your  wants."  Then  the 
guests  partake  of  the  repast  served  up  to  them.  These 
assemblies,  which  are  very*  gay,  are  never  noisy,  and  in 
no  way  resemble  our  pubUc  banquets,  where  all  talk  at  the 
jsame  time  and  say  everything  that  passes  through  their 
minds. 

The  Americans,  who  have  an  interest  in  blackening 
the  reputation  of  the  Eed  Indians  in  order  to  justify  the 
means  they  employ  to  despoil  them  of  their  lands,  often 
represent  them  as  hardened  and  determined  robbers  and 
marauders.  We  are  only  rendering  homage  to  truth  in 
endeavouring  to  reduce  this  accusation  to  fair  proportions* 
The  Indians  who  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Pale- 
faces never  appropriate  what  belongs  to  others;  they 
have  no  law  against  theft,  as  it  is  a  crime  imknown 
among  them.     They  never  close  their  doors ;  an  Indian 
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may  go  away  for  a  journey  of  several  months'  duration, 
leaving  his  cabin  open ;  and  on  his  return  he  will  find 
everything  as  he  left  it.  Among  certain  tribes  of  the 
north-west,  there  is  often  a  post  set  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  village,  called  the  tree  of  probity^  on  which  whatever 
is  found  is  suspended ;  the  person  who  has  lost  anything 
has  only  to  come  and  take  it,  and  there  is  no  instance  of 
this  very  simple  arrangement  having  given  rise  to  any 
diflBculty.  Such  are  the  Eed  Indians  in  their  primitive 
state,  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  naturally  honest 
character.  But  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Americans 
corrupts  them  ;  they  become  thieves  through  retaliation ; 
seeing  the  Americans  appropriate  their  lands  and  carry  ofi* 
their  beavers,  ermines,  and  other  animals,  whose  fur  is 
their  only  wealth,  they  think  it  not  unjust  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  horses  and  cattle  of  their  neighbours. 

But  although  the  Eed  men  are  not  naturally  thieves, 
they  are  often  cruel.  Their  revenge  has  a  cold-blooded 
character  which  renders  it  doubly  atrocious.  They  hardly 
ever  inflict  vengeance  in  the  moment  of  anger,  but  ponder 
over  it  a  long  time,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  moment 
of  inflicting  it. 

A  Mandan  chief,  Mahtotopa,  whose  portrait  may 
be  seen  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris, 
found  one  day  near  the  village  the  body  of  his  brother 
pierced  by  a  lance,  which  the  murderer  had  left  in 
the  wound.  He  swore  to  revenge  his  kinsman,  took 
the  lance  covered  with  blood,  and  carried  it  to  the  village, 
where  it  was  recognised  as  belonging  to  Ouonyatop,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Eiccaree  warriors.  The  Mandan 
chief  took  the  Eiccaree  weapon  in  his  hands,  and  bran- 
dished it  over  his  head  before  each  cabin  of  the  village, 
declaring  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  would  kill  Ouonyatop  with 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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the  very  same  weapon.  He  waited  in  vain  during  four 
years  for  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  design.  At 
last,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  impatience,  he  took  the 
lance,  saying  that  the  blood  of  his  brother  cried  out  for 
vengeance,  and  added  :  "  Let  no  Mandan  speak  any  more 
the  name  of  Mahtotopa  ;  let  no  one  ask  where  he  is,  nor 
whither  he  is  gone,  until  you  hear  the  war-cry  before 
your  viQage,  and  he  shows  you  the  scalp  of  Ouonyatop* 
The  iron  of  this  lance  shall  drink  the  blood  of  Ouonyatop, 
or  the  shade  of  Mahtotopa  shall  foUow  that  of  his  brother." 

He  departed  and  traversed  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  with  no  other  provisions  than  a  little  maize 
in  a  bag,  walking  by  night  and  hiding  in  the  day,  for  fear 
of  surprise.  When  he  reached  the  village  of  the  Eiccarees 
he  prowled  around  the  cabins  for  some  time,  and  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  of  night  approached  that  of  Ouon- 
yatop. He  saw  his  enemy  light  his  pipe  and  lie  down. 
Mahtotopa  then  entered  resolutely  and  sat  down  near  the 
fire,  over  which  a  kettle  fuU  of  meat  was  suspended.  He 
began  to  eat  with  the  voracity  of  a  man  dying  of  hunger ; 
he  then  in  his  turn  lighted  the  pipe  which  his  enemy 
had  laid  down  after  having  used  it.  The  wife  of  Ou- 
onyatop, who  had  also  gone  to  bed,  asked  her  husband  who 
the  man  was  that  was  eating  in  their  cabin.  The  Riccaree 
answered:  "  What  does  it  matter?  he  is  hungry,  let  him 
eat.'* 

Mahtotopa  then,  turning  round  gradually,  in  order 
the  better  to  see  the  posture  of  his  victim,  rapidly  seized 
the  lance  and  plunged  it  in  his  heart,  took  off  his  scalp  in 
an  instant,  and,  as  swift  as  an  arrow,  fled  into  the  prairie, 
holding  his  trophy  in  his  hand.  The  whole  village  was 
quickly  on  foot,  but  no  one  knew  who  had  killed  the  chief 
Ouonyatop  ;  and  Mahtotopa,  after  having  run  several  days 
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and  nights,  praying  the  Great  Spirit  to  give  courage  to 
his  heart  and  strength  to  his  legs,  arrived  the  sixth  day 
at  his  native  village,  broken  down  with  fsitigue,  but  happy 
and  proud  to  have  revenged  his  brother,  and  to  have 
brought  home  the  scalp  of  Ouonyatop. 

The  Ked  Indians  who  live  on  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States  sometimes  commit  incredible  acts  of  cruelty.  They 
massacre  or  hvm  whole  famiUes,  men,  women,  and  children. 
From  1846  to  1852,  there  were  more  than  two  hundred 
persons  murdered  every  year  in  Texas.  During  our  long 
wars  against  the  English  in  Canada,  the  Indians  in  the  pay 
of  the  latter  made  some  French  missionaries  prisoners. 
These  glorious  martyrs  were  burnt  at  a  slow  fire  or  cut  in 
pieces.  Others  had  their  eyes  torn  out,  and  the  savages 
put  burning  coals  in  the  empty  sockets. 

Neither  are  the  Whites  the  sole  victims  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  Indians.  In  their  continual  wars  they  treat  each 
other  no  less  cruelly.  The  prisoners  they  take  are 
generally  put  to  death.  The  women  are  still  more  cruel 
than  the  men.  The  Shoshonees  give  up  to  the  women 
of  their  tribe  those  they  have  taken  from  the  enemy,  who 
are  put  to  death  in  the  midst  of  torture.  The  Indian 
women  frequently  torture  prisoners  of  war  before  their 
husbands  kill  them.  Formerly,  in  Texas,  they  cut  them 
in  pieces ;  and  in  order  the  longer  to  enjoy  the  sufferings 
of  their  victims,  they  tied  them  to  a  tree,  and  came 
every  day  to  gaze  at  them  and  tear  from  them  a  portion 
of  flesh. 

Death  by  fire  is  still  inflicted  by  some  tribes  who  are 
not  converted  to  Christianity  ;  formerly  it  was  a  universal 
custom.  But  the  Foxes  and  the  Ojibbeways  in  particular 
had  acquired  a  certain  renown  for  the  refinements  they 
introduced  into  the  practice  of  this  frightful  art   A  young 
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Fox  warrior,  son  of  an  Ojibbeway  woman  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  his  tribe,  one  day  made  his  maternal  unele 
prisoner.  Wishing  to  show  that  he  was  insensible  to  the 
ties  of  relationship  which  united  him  to  the  Ojibbeways, 
he  bound  the  arms  and  legs  of  his  prisoner  to  two  stakes 
fixed  in  the  ground.  He  then  lighted  a  great  fire,  as  he 
said  in  derision,  to  warm  him.  When  he  had  roasted 
him  on  one  side,  he  turned  him  on  the  other.  The  body 
of  the  Ojibbeway  warrior  was  soon  nothing  but  one 
hideous  sore ;  then  his  nephew  untied  him  and  said : 
"  Betum  to  your  village,  and  tell  the  Ojibbeways  how  the 
Foxes  prevent  their  uncles  fi'om  feeling  the  cold."  The 
man  recovered,  and  succeeded  in  taking  his  nephew 
prisoner.  He  carried  him  ojQT  to  his  village,  bound  him 
quite  naked  to  two  stakes,  and  taking  the  skin  of  a  rein- 
deer newly  stripped  off,  and  to  which  a  thick  coatiog  of 
fat  still  adhered,  exposed  it  to  the  fire  until  it  was  com- 
pletely lighted ;  he  then  threw  it  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
nephew,  saying :  "  Nephew,  when  I  was  in  your  village 
you  warmed  me  at  a  good  fire ;  I  in  my  turn  give  you 
this  cloak  to  keep  you  warm."  The  horrible  flaming 
cloak  enveloped  the  whole  body  of  the  imfortimate  Fox, 
who  was  soon  consiuned,  Uke  those  human  torches  with 
which  the  gardens  of  Nero  were  hghted. 

A  very  curious  custom,  which  sometimes  saves  prisoners 
condemned  to  death,  exists  among  some  tribes  of  the 
north.  When  a  family  has  lost  one  of  its  members  on 
the  field  of  battle,  it  may  adopt,  instead,  one  of  the 
captured  foes.  The  prisoner  chosen  assumes  the  rank 
occupied  by  the  individual  in  whose  place  he  stands, 
and  enjoys  all  the  same  prerogatives.  Sometimes  he 
becomes  in  this  manner  the  chief  of  a  family  he  never 
knew  before,  and  all  the  children  of  the  deceased,  young 
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and  old,  call  him  father.  This  custom  has  sometimes 
occasioned  the  strangest  surprise  to  travellers,  who  are 
astonished  to  hear  men  give  the  name  of  father  to  a  warrior 
younger  than  themselves. 

The  Indians  of  the  east  generally  made  their  prisoners 
suffer  the  most  cruel  tortures,  but  they  rarely  offered  any 
insidt  to  the  modesty  of  the  women.  Those  of  the  prairies, 
on  the  contrary,  employ  their  prisoners  in  domestic  service 
much  more  frequently  than  they  put  them  to  death,  but 
all  the  unhappy  women  who  fall  into  their  power  are 
forced  to  submit  to  their  brutal  sensuaUty .  There  are  tribes 
in  Oregon  who  sometimes  make  war  solely  in  order  to 
obtain  prisoners,  who  are  considered  by  them  a  very 
profitable  booty,  as  they  become  slaves,  who  may  be 
allowed  to  die  of  hunger  when,  through  age  or  infirmity, 
they  can  no  longer  work. 

The  Natchez  made  slaves  of  the  women  they  took 
prisoners,  and  cut  off  their  hair ;  as  to  the  men,  they  were 
first  carried  in  triumph,  and  afterwards  tortured.  On 
the  day  of  Ws  execution,  the  victim  was  boimd  to  a  stake, 
burnt  by  a  slow  fire,  and  cut  in  pieces  in  a  most  horrible 
manner.  Sometimes  a  woman,  touched  by  the  agony  of 
the  sufferer,  would  put  an  end  to  his  torture  by  fracturing 
his  skull  with  a  tomahawk:  or  sometimes  a  young 
widow,  whose  husband  had  been  killed  in  battle,  would 
take  the  prisoner  in  his  place ;  thus  saving  him  from  the 
horrible  death  which  awaited  him. 

An  inhuman  custom  still  prevails  among  the  poor 
tribes  of  the  north-west  of  the  United  States  ;  we  allude 
to  the  abandonment  of  those  who  can  neither  walk  nor 
ride  on  horseback,  owing  either  to  their  age  or  their  in- 
firmities. The  resignation  of  these  unhappy  creatures, 
under  such    cruel    circumstances,  is    really   admirable. 
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When  the  tribe  is  on  the  point  of  emigrating,  the  relatives 
and  Mends  of  any  infirm  old  man  who  is  to  be  abandoned 
assemble  to  bid  him  adieu ;  they  then  place  near  him 
a  vase  fidl  of  water,  some  meat,  and  some  wood  to  feed 
the  fire  by  which  he  is  laid.  "  My  children,"  he  says  to 
them,  "  I  am  too  feeble  and  too  old  to  walk ;  our  nation 
is  poor,  and  you  must  travel  to  the  land  where  you  will 
find  food.  My  days  are  numbered,  and  I  am  a  burthen 
to  my  children.  I  cannot  follow  you,  and  I  desire  to  die. 
Be  of  good  courage,  and  do  not  think  of  me,  for  I  am  no 
longer  good  for  anything;  and  I  shall  soon  depart  for 
the  land  of  shadows,  to  join  my  fiithers  and  wait  for  my 
children." 

After  listening  to  these  touching  words,  each  one  takes 
leave  of  the  old  man  and  presses  his  hand.  The  poor 
deserted  creature  soon  dies  of  hunger,  and  his  body  is 
devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  Nothing  is  more  touching 
than  these  forced  separations,  caused  by  absolute  necessity. 
On  the  one  hand,  one  hears  the  cries  of  the  children  and 
relatives  ;  on  the  other,  one  witnesses  the  cabn  resignation 
of  the  aged  or  infirm  fathers  and  mothers.  Sometimes  a 
Uttle  hut  of  dried  grass  is  constructed  for  them,  as  a  pro- 
tection fi'om  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  as  much  provision  as  possible  is  collected 
near  them,  before  abandoning  them  to  their  miserable 
fate. 

But  it  is  not  the  old  alone  who  are  thus  abandoned  in 
the  desert  by  their  famihes ;  the  cholera  and  the  small-pox 
excite  such  terror  among  the  Indians,  that  they  some- 
times fly  fi:om  their  village,  leaving  all  their  sick  behind, 
of  whatever  age  or  sex.  An  American  convoy  going 
fix)m  Fort  Kearney  to  Fort  Laramee,  in  1852,  came 
upon  several  tents  erected  in  the  prairies.    On  exami- 
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nation,  they  were  found  to  contain  the  bodies  of  nine 
^ionx,  who  had  died  of  cholera.  In  one  of  the  tents  lay 
the  body  of  a  young  Indian  girl  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  very  beautiful  and  magnificently  attired ;  life 
had  probably  not  been  extinct  more  than  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  these 
tribes,  the  bosom  of  the  deceased  was  entirely  imcoyered, 
a  circumstance  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  villain 
had  the  infamous  idea  of  satisfying  a  guUty  curiosity ; 
for  the  savages  always  bury  their  dead  with  a  religious 
modesty. 
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The  horrible  custom  of  forsaking  the  old  and  the  infirm 
at  the  commencement  of  a  jomney  arises  from  the  stem 
necessity  by  which  such  travels  are  enforced.  The  mi- 
grations of  the  Indians  are  periodical,  like  those  of  birds 
and  fish,  and  like  the  ripening  of  alimentary  plants.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Indians  of  Oregon  Uve  almost  entirely  on 
the  natural  produce  of  this  vast  and  most  fertile  territory. 
The  time  at  which  salmon  appear,  and  the  gathering  in  of 
the  different  crops  of  roots,  are  so  many  occasions  upon 
which  the  savages  are  compelled  to  change  their  locality. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  these  migra- 
tions are  rendered  necessary  by  the  annual  movement  of 
the  buffaloes. 

When  the  general  council  has  decided  that  the  tribe 
must  quit  an  encampment,  either  to  follow  the  buffalo 
or  to  go  to  a  country  more  rich  in  game  and  pastures, 
the   chief  gives  warning  that  the  famiUes  may  prepare 
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for  departure,  and  causes  some  of  the  stakes  which 
support  his  tent  to  be  removed:  the  part  which  is 
unsupported  flutters  in  the  wind ;  this  is  the  signal  for  all 
to  depart  In  a  moment  all  the  tents  are  pulled  down ; 
the  stakes  are  fastened  together  in  sheaves;  to  these 
sheaves,  which  rest  on  the  ground  and  are  held  together  by 
means  of  small  sticks  transversely  placed,  the  horses  are 
harnessed.  These  extemporary  hurdles  are  loaded  with 
bufialo  skins  and  other  furs  rolled  up,  and  with  household 
utensils ;  the  dogs  also  receive  their  share  of  the  burden ; 
and  the  caravan  sets  off  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
disorder  and  confusion,  the  noise  of  horses  and  the  yelling 
and  barking  of  dogs,  but  without  any  of  the  Indians 
losing  a  particle  of  their  unalterable  gravity.  The  women, 
on  foot,  lead  the  horses,  sitting  upon  the  bimdles  when 
they  become  tired.  The  men,  fully  armed,  ride  round 
the  caravan,  which  proceeds  slowly  through  the  high 
grass  of  the  prairie,  or  along  the  steep  and  rugged 
mountain  path. 

It  often  happens  that,  either  from  a  scarcity  of  horses 
or  from  motives  of  prudence,  the  Indians  travel  on  foot ; 
and  we  must  here  mention  that  their  manner  of  walking 
differs  from  that  of  white  men.  The  Indians  place  one 
foot  before  the  other  in  a  right  line,  never  turning  the 
toes  in  or  out.  When  a  femily  or  several  persons  travel 
together,  they  place  themselves  in  a  file ;  if  they  are  in  a 
hostile  country,  those  who  come  behind  tread  carefully  in 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  precede  them,  and  in  this  way 
they  leave  no  trace  whereby  to  judge  of  the  number  of 
their  troop.  The  step  of  an  Indian  is  much  lighter  than 
that  of  a  white  man ;  and  a  Ked-skin,  by  placing  his 
ear  near  the  ground,  is  able  to  distinguish  the  difference 
at  a  comparatively  considerable  distance. 
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Some  Indians  travel  during  the  winter  in  sledges  made 
of  branches  of  white  oak,  dragged  by  common-sized  dogs 
of  various  erosfr-breeds.  These  dogs  are  able  to  travel  from 
morning  to  night,  pulling  a  weight  of  two  hundred  poimds, 
and  advancing  at  the  same  rate  as  a  man  on  foot.  The 
poorer  tribes,  who  have  neither  horses  nor  mules,  employ 
dogs  also  to  transport  their  household  goods  from  one  place 
to  another.  On  the  eve  of  a  distant  expedition,  a  most 
singular  custom  is  practised  among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
The  men  who  are  in  want  of  horses  go  to  a  plain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  and  there  they  sit 
in  a  circle  with  their  shoulders  bare,  and  smoke  their 
pipes  in  silence.  A  certain  number  of  horsemen  soon 
gallop  up  to  the  circle,  round  which  they  ride,  gradually 
approaching  the  smokers,  till  these  are  within  reach  of 
their  whip.  Each  rider  chooses  the  individual  to  whom 
he  intends  to  make  a  present  of  his  horse,  and  laying  a 
vigorous  lash  of  his  whip  across  the  bare  shoulders,  he 
says,  "  You  are  a  beggar ;  I  give  you  my  horse,  but 
you  shall  bear  the  mark  of  my  whip  on  your  bade"  The 
horsemen  continue  to  ride  round,  striking  the  poor 
wretches  afresh  until  the  blood  runs,  when  they  deUver 
the  horses  to  them.  This  is  what  the  Indians  call  smoking 
a  horse. 

It  is  ahnost  always  in  their  migrations  that  the  Indians 
set  fire  to  the  prairie,  either  in  order  that  the  grass  may 
soon  grow  new  and  fresh,  or  from  motives  of  war  or  ven- 
geance. As  the  prairie  is  generally  covered  with  only  short 
grass,  these  fires  do  not  present  the  grand  spectacle  one  is 
apt  to  imagine.    As  we  have  said  in  our  former  work,* 


*  A  description  of  the  prairie  fires,  and  llieir  efibct  upon  animals, 
may  be  found  in  this  work. 
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the  effect  of  these  scenes,  which  are  renewed  every  year 
over  the  sur&ce  of  the  American  deserts,  has  been  con- 
siderably exaggerated.  But  when  a  fire  bursts  forth  on 
the  low  grounds  of  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  and  Upper 
Missouri,  the  sight  becomes  truly  terrific,  because  there 
the  grass  is  sometimes  two  or  three  yards  high,  with  an 
abundance  of  brushwood,  reeds,  and  sunflowers.  Black 
eddies  of  thick  smoke  rise  up  to  a  prodigious  height  in 
the  air,  while  an  inoonense  circle  of  dark  red  flame  envelops 
the  low  ground ;  the  grass,  the  reeds,  the  brushwood,  and 
the  trees  bum  with  a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  an  immense 
cataract,  or  the  distant  muttering  of  thimder.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  fire  approaches,  the  crackling  of  the  branches 
becomes  more  distinct ;  and  at  last  resembles  the  sudden 
destruction  of  a  virgin  forest.  The  men  and  animals  who 
are  so  unlucky  as  to  find  themselves  in  these  low  grounds 
at  such  moments  run  the  greatest  risk  of  perishing  by 
fire,  for  the  flame  advances  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ; 
horses,  not  being  able  to  gaJlop  through  the  high  grass, 
are  obliged  to  follow  the  winding  paths  of  the  buffaloes, 
and  the  circuits  they  are  thus  obliged  to  make  are  often 
the  cause  of  their  destruction.  Fortunately  such  con- 
flagrations are  of  veiy  rare  occurrence  in  these  soli- 
tudes ;  the  Indians  never  produce  them  voluntarily,  and 
always  regard  them  as  proceeding  fix)m  a  supernatural 
cause. 

We  have  not  concealed  the  worst  features  of  the  Indian 
character,  and  we  may  now  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words  regarding  their  good  qualities,  and,  above  all,  their 
intelligence. 

The  acuteness  of  observation  possessed  by  the  Indians 
has  been  by  no  means  exaggerated  by  historians  and 
novelists ;  we  are  even  tempted  to  think  it  has  scarcely 
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been  rendered  justice  to.  The  savages  of  North  America, 
from  the  simple  examination  of  footmarks  left  on  the 
ground,  judge  immediately,  and  with  certainty,  on  what 
day  an  encampment  has  taken  place  on  a  given  spot, 
and  of  what  number  of  travellers  and  horses  the  encamp- 
ing party  consisted.  Once  an  Indian,  returning  to  his 
cabin,  perceived  that  the  game  which  he  had  left  there 
had  been  carried  away  ;  he  throws  a  glance  aroimd,  and 
then  sets  off  in  pursuit  of  the  thief  through  the  woods ; 
meeting  several  persons,  he  asks  if  they  have  not  seen  a 
little  old  man  of  the  white  race  armed  with  a  small  gun, 
and  followed  by  a  little  dog  with  a  short  tail  Eeceiving 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  Indian  assures  them  that 
the  man  he  describes  has  stolen  his  game,  and  being 
asked  how  he  could  describe  so  accurately  a  man  he  had 
not  seen,  he  answered  :  "  I  know  that  the  thief  is  a  little 
man,  because  he  piled  up  stones  to  enable  him  to  reach 
the  place  where  I  had  hung  up  my  game  ;  I  know  he  is 
old,  because  in  following  his  track  through  the  wood,  I 
saw  that  he  took  very  short  steps ;  and  I  know  he  is  white, 
because  he  turns  out  his  feet  in  walking,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  the  Indians  ;  I  know  his  gun  is  short,  by 
the  mark  left  by  the  mouth  of  the  barrel  on  the  bark  of 
the  tree  against  which  he  propped  it ;  I  know  his  dog  is 
little  by  its  footmarks,  and  that  it  has  a  short  tail  by  the 
impression  left  on  the  sand  in  the  place  where  it  lay  down 
while  its  master  was  taking  my  game." 

The  Bed  men  being  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  have  learned  to  foresee  the  variations  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  announce  them  with 
wonderful  precision.  They  have  no  acquaintance,  how- 
ever, with  astronomical  science,  and  almost  all  of  them 
believe  that  the  earth  is  flat  and  'bat  the  sun 
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turns  round  it,  and  that  the  firmanent  is  a  solid  arch,  to 
which  the  stars  are  attached. 

The  Dacotas,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians, 
divide  the  year  as  we  do  into  four  seasons,  each  consisting 
of  three  months;  they  reckon  time  by  moons,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  twenty-eight  nights;  they  have 
names  for  each  moon,  as  well  as  for  some  stars.  The 
Creeks  and  the  Muskojees  believe  that  the  earth  is  flat, 
stationary,  and  composed  of  an  animated  substance.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  their  ideas,  the  fixed  stars  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  the  others  turn  round  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  sun 
and  moon.  They  also  beheve  that  the  sun  is  a  hot  sub- 
stance ;  that  the  moon  is  inhabited  by  a  man  and  a  dog ; 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  stars,  they  do  not  profess  to  know 
anything  about  it.  For  them,  the  sky  is  a  semicircidar 
soUd  mass,  from  which  the  stars  are  suspended,  and  of 
which  the  extremities  do  not  touch  the  earth.  They  ex- 
plain ecHpses  by  the  supposition  that  the  dog  which  is  in 
the  moon  swallows  up  the  sun  from  time  to  time.  Mon- 
sieur de  Chateaubriand  has  poetised  the  calendar  and 
astronomy  of  the  Indians ;  but  what  he  has  said  is  true  ; 
the  course  of  nature,  the  budding  of  the  young  shoots, 
the  flowering  of  certain  plants,  the  passage  of  certain  birds, 
the  cries  of  various  animals  which  inhabit  the  vast  soH- 
tudes  of  the  New  World,  are  so  many  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, and  almanacs  for  the  savages. 

If  the  Eed  Indians  are  but  poor  astronomers,  they  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  excellent. botanists.  Living  continually 
in  presence  of  vegetable  nature,  they  have  directed  their 
rare  faculties  of  observation  to  the  study  of  plants, 
and  their  acquaintance  with  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
wonderful ;  it  often  helps  them  to  find  their  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  deserts,  and  also  serves  to  indicate 
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to  them  remedies  for  a  great  number  of  maladies  and  for 
womids. 

The  art  of  medicine  is  very  generaUy  practised  among 
the  Indians ;  but  it  is  aknoet  always  mingled  with  magic. 
In  certain  tribes,  the  magician-doctors  form  a  sort  of  secret 
corporation,  with  a  kind  of  freemasonry.  Candidates 
are  received  in  the  midst  of  mysterious  ceremonies,  the 
nature  of  which  they  are  forbidden  to  divulga  The 
physicians,  before  proceeding  to  the  cure  of  a  pati^it, 
generally  put  on  a  particular  costimie,  called  medicine 
(mysterious), .  on  accoimt  of  the  strange  arrangement  of 
the  different  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  Some  treat 
their  patients  by  means  of  magnetic  passes ;  others  ad- 
minister simples,  with  whose  curative  properties  they  are 
acquainted.  In  hopeless  cases,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
medicine  dance.  This  dance  consists  in  furious  leaps, 
accompanied  by  cries  and  frightful  contortions  ;  the  phy- 
sician turns  round  the  patient,  whom  he  causes  also  to 
turn  himself  in  all  directions.  If  the  patient  recovers,  the 
reputation  of  the  doctor  is  greatly  increased  ;  if  he  dies, 
it  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  renown  of  the 
savage  Esculapius  in  no  wise  suffers.  Some  substitute  for 
the  dance  we  have  described  a  lugubrious  song,  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  the  drum.  The  patient  is  then 
laid  on  his  back,  and  vigorously  rubbed ;  and  finally  the 
doctor  presses  his  chest  violently,  to  force,  as  he  says,  the 
malady  to  come  forth  from  the  mouth. 

Notwithstanding  these  superstitious  practices,  certain 
Indian  doctors  have  acquired,  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion, very  great  ability.  The  tmppers  sometimes  prefer 
them  to  the  American  doctors.  The  most  renowned 
physicians  are  to  be  found  among  the  Dacotas.  They  are 
not  entirely  free  from  superstition,  and  mingle  a  little 
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charlatanism  with  their  treatment.  They  ascribe  the 
cause  of  maladies  to  the  spirit  of  some  noxious  animal 
having  introduced  itself  into  the  patient's  body.  Before 
commencing  the  cure,  they  sing  a  very  monotonous  and 
slow  song,  in  which  they  beseech  the  Great  Spirit  mer- 
cifully to  expel  the  intruder.  But  this  is  only  the  external 
part,  what  may  be  called  the  outer  wrapping  of  their 
science.  They  have  some  shght  acquaintance  with 
anatomy,  acquired  by  the  habit  of  dissecting  animals ; 
they  know  the  names  and  forms  of  the  bones  composing 
the  human  skeleton ;  they  are  successful  in  the  appUcation 
of  Mction,  douches,  fumigations,  and  sinapisms.  They  use 
decoctions  of  sassafras  as  a  remedy  for  pleurisy;  they 
prepare  purges  with  a  kind  of  euphorbia,  or  with  the  oil 
of  the  Palma  Christi  (castor-oil).  During  our  residence  on 
the  frontiers  of  Mexico  we  ourselves  cured  m  three  days 
more  than  thirty  persons  of  dysentery  by  the  use  of  an 
Indian  remedy.  The  bark  of  a  sort  of  alder-tree  is  used  by 
the  Indians  instead  of  Unt  for  dressing  wounds.  They  are 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  camphorated  oil,  which  they 
have  received  from  the  whites.  Bleeding  itself  is  practised 
by  them,  the  instrument  used  being  a  knife  or  a  sharp  flint. 
The  Comanches  are  very  skilful  in  curing  gunshot 
wounds,  and  the  stings  of  venomous  reptiles.  The  Natchez 
were  at  least  as  expert  as  the  French  in  the  art  of  medicine, 
and  possessed  powerfiil  remedies  for  all  sorts  of  maladies. 
They  practised  bleeding  with  judgment  and  success ;  were 
acquainted  with  the  hydropathic  treatment,  and  made 
frequent  use  of  cold  and  vapour  baths.  They  discovered 
several  febrifuges  of  great  efficacy,  the  best  among  which 
was  the  red  seed  of  the  magnoUa,  which  is  equal  in  effect 
to  quinine.  For  the  toothache  they  chew  the  wood  of 
the  acacia  (bois  d* amourette) ;  they  took  decoctions  of  the 
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root  of  the  Chiaese  lilac  to  induce  perspiration  or  to  prevent 
the  hair  from  falling  off.  They  were  also  acquainted  with 
the  medical  properties  of  sassafras,  of  sarsapanlla,  of  fern, 
and  of  a  multitude  of  plants,  leaves,  roots,  and  barks  of 
trees,  too  numerous  to  be  aU  mentioned  here. 

The  most  frequent  maladies  of  the  Eed  Indians  are, 
rheumatism,  pleurisy,  intermittent  fever,  and  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  As  to  wounds,  the  cures  effected  appear  some- 
times almost  miraculous ;  and  all  Indian  doctors  are  ex- 
tremely skilfiil  in  this  branch  of  practice.  At  the  Falk  of 
Saint  Mary,  a  savage,  having  received  in  the  chest  such  a 
violent  blow  from  an  axe,  that  the  weapon  could  only  be 
removed  with  great  difficulty,  was  able  to  walk  after  six 
days  of  the  treatment  administered  to  him  by  a  doctor  of 
his  tribe,  and  was  completely  cm'ed  within  a  month. 
Another  Indian  fell  on  the  ice  in  crossing  a  frozen  lake, 
and  cut  his  wrist  with  an  axe  he  was  carrying  imder  his 
arm  ;  the  woimd  was  so  deep  that  his  hand  only  hxmg  by 
a  shred  of  flesh.  The  Indian  severed  this  shred,  made  a 
Ugature  of  a  piece  of  his  shirt,  continued  his  journey  to 
his  village,  and  cured  himself  in  a  few  days  by  the  ap- 
plication of  simples  whose  virtues  were  known  to  him. 

We  read  lately  in  the  newspapers,  that  a  German  had 
discovered  in  America  a  plant  which  neutralised  the 
effect  of  the  sting  of  the  rattlesnake.  We  cannot  imder- 
stand  the  astonishment  caused  by  this  announcement ;  for 
it  is  notorious  that  for  centuries  past  the  Indians  have 
never  cured  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles  by  any  other 
means  than  the  application  of  this  plant  to  the  part  bitten. 
All  the  trappers,  as  well  as  all  travellers,  missionaries,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  persons  who  live  or  travel  in  the 
American  deserts,  are  acquainted  with  this  plant,  which 
is  called  by  some  black  grass,  by  others  rattlesnake  grass. 
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Providence  has  even  rendered  it  very  abundant,  parti- 
cularly in  the  spots  where  these  reptiles  abound,  in  order 
that  the  remedy  may  be  by  the  side  of  the  evil.  It  is 
sufficient  to  chew  this  plant  well  and  apply  it  to  the  place 
bitten,  to  stop  the  swelling,  and  restore  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  to  its  usual  course. 

The  Indians  make  great  use  of  baths,  from  taste  as  well 
as  for  purposes  of  health.  They  bathe  nearly  every 
morning,  the  men  and  the  women  separately.  The  latter 
even  place  sentinels  of  their  own  sex  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  spot  chosen,  to  warn  off  intruders.  After  the 
bath,  the  bathers  rub  their  whole  bodies  with  bear's 
grease.  The  Mandans,  the  Pawnees,  the  Omahas,  the 
C!omanches,  and  almost  all  the  tribes  of  Upper  Missouri 
and  of  Columbia,  take  very  frequent  vapour  baths.  Por 
this  purpose  they  erect  a  tent  of  buffalo  skins,  closing  it 
hermetically,  near  a  lake  or  a  river.  In  the  middle  of  the 
tent,  two  little  walls  are  bidlt  parallel  to  each  olher,  and 
about  a  yard  or  a  yard  and  a  half  in  height,  on  which  a 
large  wicker  basket  is  placed.  The  bather  takes  his  place 
in  this  basket ;  his  wife  or  one  of  his  servants  puts  red- 
hot  stones  beneath  the  basket  and  throws  water  over  them, 
so  that  the  bather  is  soon  enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of 
vapour.  After  this  operation,  when  he  is  covered  wifli 
perspiration,  he  throws  himself  into  the  neighbouring  lake 
or  river,  and  returns  to  rub  himself  with  the  inevitable 
bear's  grease. 

The  organisation  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  not  very  com- 
pUcated.  The  Indians  are  naturally  upright,  generous,  and 
simple,  both  in  private  and  in  social  life ;  they  do  not  require 
a  powerful  authority  to  control  them,  for  family  quarrels 
and  disputes  regarding  property  are,  so  to  speak,  unknown 
among  them.     The  priests  and  the  physicians  preside  at 
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the  public  ceremonies.  The  chiefe  direct  warlike  ex- 
peditions, but  in  time  of  peace  have  no  influence  but  that 
acquired  by  their  virtues,  their  exploits,  and  their  talents. 
Moreover,  as  soon  as  age  or  infirmity  renders  them  inca- 
pable of  exercising  military  authority,  they  are  succeeded 
by  their  sons,  or  by  any  other  warriors  who  may  be 
deemed  more  fit  for  command.  In  certain  tribes  public 
affairs  are  directed  by  a  council  of  old  men,  the  decisions 
of  which  are  pronounced  by  the  majority  of  voices.  The 
chief  of  a  &mily  judges  alone  and  without  appeal  all 
private  affairs. 

As  crimes  are  very  rarely  committed  by  the  Eed  men, 
public  justice  has  very  little  occupation  among  them. 
Nevertheless,  as  passion  makes  victims  everywhere,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  in  a  moment  of  anger  a  savage 
strikes  and  kills  one  of  the  members  of  his  own  tribe.  It  is 
the  custom  in  such  cases  for  the  culprit  to  expiate  his 
crime  by*  making  presents,  if  the  fiunily  of  the  deceased 
will  accept  them.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  latter  inflict 
punishment  themselves.  No  one  can  escape  this  law  of 
retaliation;  public  opinion  would  brand  with  disgrace 
whoever  fled  under  such  circumstances.  Among  certain 
tribes,  the  murderer  paints  his  face  black  and  his  lips  red, 
to  show  that  he  has  drunk  (shed)  blood.  This  species  of 
public  penance  sometimes  lasts  a  year  or  even  more. 
The  Eed  men  have  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
wives,  but  very  rarely  exercise  it. 

Adultery  is  punished  among  the  Comanche  women  by 
cutting  off*  the  nose  from  the  cartilage  to  the  lips.  It  is 
generally  the  fianaily  of  the  offended  husband  which  judges 
the  culprits  ;  when  they  are  found  guilty,  they  are  beaten 
and  their  noses  cut,  but  most  fi:equently  presents  are 
accepted  in  expiation  of  the  crime.    Among  the  Assin- 
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niboins,  adultery  is  punished  by  death.  The  woman,  when 
she  is  not  put  to  death,  has  her  hair  cut  close  to  her  head ; 
her  body  is  painted  vermilion,  and  she  is  placed  on  a  horse 
besmeared  with  the  same  colour,  and  paraded  through 
the  tribe  by  an  old  man,  who  loudly  proclaims  her  in- 
fidelity. At  last  she  is  restored  to  her  family,  who  beat 
her.  These  punishments  are  not  inflicted  by  a  tribunal ; 
pubUc  opinion  or  the  family  of  the  culprit  judges^  con- 
demns, and  puts  into  execution  the  penal  laws  indicated 
by  the  code  of  the  desert. 

The  tribes  of  the  Indian  territory,  and  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  United  States,  have  each  an  agent  of  the 
American  Government  to  maiutain  peace  among  them, 
and  to  regulate  their  relations  with  the  Whites.  This 
agent  has  no  power  over  the  interior  administration  of  the 
tribe ;  he  is  subordinate  to  a  superintendent,  who  may  be 
appealed  to  from  the  decision  of  the  agent.  This  super- 
intendent is  subject  only  to  the  Minister  of  War,  to  whom 
also  appeal  may  be  made  from  the  decision  of  the  super- 
intendent. The  Whites  cannot  settle  among  the  Indians 
without  the  authorisation  of  the  agent,  and  the  Indians 
are  not  allowed,  on  any  pretext,  to  pass  the  boundaries  of 
their  territory  without  the  permission  of  the  American 
Government. 

Before  their  expulsion  from  Georgia,  the  Cherokees 
were  the  most  civilised  of  aU  the  Indian  nations.  We 
must  here  add  a  few  words  to  what  we  have  said  already, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  volume,  concerning  this  fine 
tribe.  Their  territory  was  divided  into  eight  districts, 
each  of  which  sent  four  members  to  the  national  legislature, 
constituted  on  the  model  of  the  United  States'  Government. 
The  Cherokees  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  sell* 
land  to  a  Wliite,  without  the  consent  of  a  superior  council. 
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Their  lands  were  cultivated  by  black  slaves,  whom  they 
bought  from  the  Americans.  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
was  very  severely  punished.  The  Cherokees  had  a  mounted 
militaiy  force,  whose  functions  closely  resembled  those 
of  the  French  gendarmerie ;  they  were  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  chiefe,  and  with  the 
management  of  the  internal  police.  The  legislation  was 
at  once  wise  and  simple ;  the  nation  was  prosperous,  and 
increased  considerably.  When  in  1829  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  proclaimed  laws  depriving  this  people  of  all  their 
privileges,  they  refused  to  submit  The  question  was 
carried  before  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
offered  the  Cherokees,  in  exchange  for  the  abandonment 
of  their  rights  and  their  lands,  £990,000  and  a  large 
territory  on  the  frontiers  of  Arkansas.  The  Cherokees 
refused  this  offer  in  a  memoir  bearing  15,000  signatures  ; 
but  their  dispossession  was  decreed,  and  violence  finished 
what  had  been  begun  by  intrigues  and  cunning.  Since 
its  expatriation,  this  unfortunate  tribe,  formerly  so  nu- 
merous and  prosperous,  has  decreased  in  population  to 
a  frightful  extent ;  discouragement,  despair,  vice,  crime, 
and  disease  make  terrible  ravages  in  its  ranks  every  year. 
The  history  of  the  Cherokees  might  serve,  with  but  dight 
variations,  as  the  history  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  dispos- 
sessed and  expelled  by  the  United  States. 

We  have  already  indicated  suflB-dently  that  the  type 
of  the  government  of  the  Indians  is  quite  patriarchal. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  their  laws,  of  which 
respect  for  age  and  experience  is  the  principle,  and 
public  opinion  the  force.  Individuals  have  no  other 
influence  than  that  which  they  acquire  by  their  wisdom  in 
'council  and  their  courage  in  battle.  The  totemic  ties  do 
not  constitute  a  physical  or  moral  power  among  the 
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tribes,  but  only  a  brotherhood,  a  clanship,  which  it  is 
sought  to  render  as  illustrious  as  possible  by  acts  worthy 
of  admiration,  but  not  by  intrigue.  An  old  French 
adage  says, "  noblesse  oblige ; "  and  families  have  existed  so 
deeply  imbued  with  this  truth,  that  they  have  found  means 
to  maintain  for  centuries  a  very  high  rank  above  other 
femilies  no  less  noble  than  themselves.  The  same  thing 
may  be  observed  in  the  American  deserts.  Clans  have 
been  known  to  preserve  for  several  generations  the  com- 
mand of  their  tribe  as  a  hereditary  honour.  And  yet 
the  compiand  was  not  thus  perpetuated  in  a  family, 
without  being  consecrated  anew  by  the  suflfrage  of  public 
opinion,  either  tacit  or  expressed,  on  every  change  caused 
by  death  or  infirmity. 

The  power  of  the  chiefe  is  only  nominal  when  their 
moral  qualities  and  their  bravery  are  not  equal  to  the 
dignity  of  their  position ;  in  such  cases  they  are  entirely 
without  influence,  and  the  warrior  who  has  acquired  the 
most  glory  and  renown  in  council,  or  in  hunting  and 
warlike  expeditions,  naturally  takes  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  tribe,  instead  of  the  chief  declared  by  opinion 
unworthy  or  incapable  of  maintaining  his  rank.  Among 
the  Comanches,  the  authority  of  the  chiefe  is  rather 
fictitious  than  real ;  the  chiefe  express  but  do  not  impose 
their  will ;  their  influence  is  entirely  personal  and  distinct 
firom  their  title. .  This  tribe  possesses  an  infinite  number 
of*  petty  chiefe,  who  lead  bands  of  marauders  and  war- 
riors on  difficult  and  dangerous  expeditions,  and  who 
thus  acquire  glory,  and  are  sometimes  rewarded  by 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  population  with  the  honours  of 
command. 

When  any  difficulties  arise  in  the  tribe,  it  is  generally 
the  old  men  who  remove  them ;  but  the  harmony  which 
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prevails  among  the  different  members  of  the  tribe  is  very 
rarely  disturbed.  It  often  happens  that  certain  chiefs 
make  razzias^  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  by 
pirates,  on  their  own  accomit  and  that  of  the  warriors 
who  accompany  them,  while  the  supreme  chief  is  hving 
in  peace  with  the  people  who  are  victims  of  these  isolated 
acts  of  piracy ;  consequently  most  of  the  treaties  con- 
cluded with  these  hordes  of  prairie  pirates  are  quite 
iUusory  and  without  any  real  value.  The  democratic 
principle  fonns  the  basis  of  the  government  of  the  Co- 
manches  ;  it  is  the  moral  or  physical  force  of  individuals 
which  raises  them  to  command,  and  not  the  prestige  of 
birth* 

Formerly  the  Dacotas  had  no  chiefe ;  according  to 
tradition  this  institution  is  of  recent  origin,  and  dates 
only  from  the  time  of  the  English  dominion  in  these 
regions^  Command  has  become  hereditary  in  this  tribe, 
as  in  most  of  those  of  the  north ;  but  the  power  of  the 
chiefe  is  very  limited.  No  individual  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  obey  a  supreme  decision,  unless  such  decision 
has  been  promulgated  by  the  general  council  of  the 
delegates  of  the  nation.  In  a  word,  the  chiefe  are  only 
the  representatives  of  the  will  of  the  warriors;  their 
power  dies  with  them,  and  is  only  transmitted  to  their 
descendants  when  the  latter  are  found  capable  of  per- 
petuating the  glory  acquired  by  their  &thers. 

A  very  singular  custom,  which  is  found  among  several 
tribes,  and  particularly  among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  is  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law  by  the  sachems,  who  give  up 
their  civil  power  to  the  military  chiefe,  when,  after  the 
great  winter  hunting  expeditions,  the  tribe  turns  home- 
ward.  This  is  a  measure  of  precaution  to  prevent  the 
different  families  from  separating,  or  some  from  travelling 
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faster  than  others,  and  arriving  at  the  village  before  the 
rest  of  the  tribe.  In  the  first  case  it  was  feared  that 
those  who  were  isolated  might  be  massacred ;  in  the 
second,  that  those  who  arrived  first  might  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  obtaining  provisions  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  followed  them.  As  soon  as  martial  law  was 
proclaimed,  the  warrior  chiefs  regulated  the  inarch  by 
land  or  by  water,  and  every  evening  ordered  that  the 
tents  or  the  canoes  should  be  grouped  in  a  single  spot, 
and  not  scattered  about  according  to  the  caprice  of 
individuals;  the  refitictory  were  immediately  punished 
by  the  destruction  of  their  canoes  or  their  tents.  This 
law  was  CTforced  imtil  the  return  to  the  village,  where 
the  sachems  naturally  resumed  the  authority  which  they 
had  given  up  for  the  public  security. 

The  Selishes  have  no  regular  form  of  government; 
they  live  in  bands  of  two  or  three  hundred  individuals. 
Nevertheless,  in  every  band  there  is  always  some  one 
man,  who,  owing  to  advantages  of  bravery,  fortune,  or 
intelligence,  acquires  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
and  takes  the  name  of  chief.  His  influence,  which  is 
entirely  personal,  is  exercised  rather  by  persuasion  than 
by  direct  command ;  but,  if  he  be  a  resolute  man,  his 
power  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  The  pimishment 
of  those  who  are  guilty  of  transgressing  the  laws  received 
by  custom  is  r^ulated  by  circumstances,  and  not  by  any 
fixed  code.  Criminals  are  sometimes  punished  by  banish- 
ment from  their  tribe. 

The  analogy  between  the  organisation  of  the  Indian 
government  and  that  of  the  ancient  Scythians  is  very 
striking.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  with  only 
slight  variation,  we  find  community  in  land,  division  into 
tribes,  government  by  elective  chiefe,  public  assemblies, 
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the  custom  of  living  in  tents,  and  the  adoration  of  the 
sun,  as  the  symbol  of  Baal  or  of  the  Great  Spirit.  This 
resemblance  is  well  worthy  of  serious  reflection. 

Among  the  Flat-heads,  the  Kalipels,  the  Ear-rings,  and 
the  Needle-hearts,  the  fraternal  imion  and  the  obedience 
to^the  chiefe  are  truly  admirable  The  chiefe  are  reaUy 
the  fathers  of  their  people ;  they  always  speak  calmly, 
but  never  in  vain.  When  a  member  of  the  tribe  is  poor, 
or  sick,  or  desires  to  travel,  he  consults  his  chief  and  acts 
conformably  to  the  advice  he  receives.  It  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  marriages,  which  are  sanctioned  or  dis- 
approved by  the  chief,  according  as  they  appear  to  him 
to  tend  to  the  happiness  of  the  parties,  or  otherwise. 
Since  Catholicism  has  been  propagated  among  these 
people,  their  patriarchal  government  has  assumed  an  ex- 
ceptional character,  which  recalls  the  "  golden  age  "  cele- 
brated by  poets.  Father  Haecken,  who  lived  a  long  time 
among  them,  affirms  in  one  of  his  letters  that  the  chief, 
who  represents  the  father  of  the  tribe,  endeavours  always 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  people.  Consequently  it 
is  he  who  regulates  the  hunting,  the  fishing,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  grapes  and  fruit.  All  the  game  and  fish 
are  brought  to  his  tent,  and  divided  into  as  many  por- 
tions as  there  are  families;  the  division  is  made  with 
scrupulous  impartiality.  The  old  and  infirm  people,  and 
the  widows,  receive  a  share  equal  to  that  of  the  himters 
themselves. 

The  Natchez  were  divided  into  three  classes,  namely  : 
the  Great  Sun  (or  the  sovereign),  the  Little  Suns  (or  the 
nobility),  and  the  People.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  their 
sovereigns  should  always  be  of  the  blood  of  the  legis- 
lator who  descended  from  the  sun  to  civilise  them,*  they 
established  as  a  fundamental  law  of  their  national  polity, 
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that  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  should  be  vested 
in  men  descended  in  the  female  line.  Consequently 
the  female  descendants  of  the  Great  Sun  remained  noble 
always,  and  retained  the  privilege  of  giving  birth  to  the 
sovereign,  whilst  the  grandsons  of  the  Great  Sun  became 
conmion  citizens. 

Monsieur  le  Page  du  Pratz,  who  lived  eight  years  in 
the  French  colonies  near  the  Natchez,  gives  an  account 
of  an  attempt  that  was  made  through  himself  to  procure 
the  aboHtion  of  a  cruel  law  that  prevailed  among  the 
Natchez.  The  following  is  the  anecdote,  which  is  also 
related  by  M.  Grayarr^  in  his  work  on  Louisiana :  — 

"  One  day  a  noblewoman,  belonging  to  the  caste  of  the 
Sun,  entered  the  room  of  M.  du  Fratz,  accompanied  by 
her  daughter,  eighteen  years  of  age.  After  having  care- 
fully closed  the  door,  she  sat  down  with  dignity,  re- 
mained some  minutes  silent,  and  then  rising,  said :  *  We 
aU  know,  and  I  better  than  any  one,  that  you  are  a  man 
of  great  merit,  that  felsehood  does  not  dwell  in  your  heart, 
and  that  your  tongue  is  an  enemy  to  the  waste  of  words. 
You  speak  our  language  ;  we  love  you  like  a  brother,  and 
regret  that  you  are  not  one  of  our  Suns.  I  have  import- 
ant things  to  say  to  you ;  therefore  open  your  ears  and 
your  heart  to  receive  the  impression  of  my  words.  But 
close  your  mouth,  and  do  not  confide,  even  to  the  winds, 
what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  in  secret.*  Here  she 
paused,  as  if  to  rdlect,  then  said  to  M.  du  Pratz,  *  Shall  I 
be  listened  to?'  He  answered,  *My  ears  are  open 
as  you  desire,  and  I  hear  nothing  but  the  murmur  of  the 
wind.' 

"  Hereupon  she  continued :  *  My  daughter  whom  you 
see  here  is  young,  but  if  she  has  the  feeble  body  of  a 
woman,  she  has  the  strong  mind  of  a  man.     Knowing 
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that  her  lips  axe  closed,  I  did  not  fear  to  bring  her 
with  me,  that  she  might  hear  the  words  I  address  to 
you.  When  the  people  of  your  country  speak,  I  listen 
to  them,  because  many  of  them  are  wise.  I  have  heard 
them  say  that  many  of  om*  customs  are  bad  and  wicked, 
that  in  their  coimtry  nobles  marry  nobles,  and  the  people 
marry  the  people ;  that  it  is  cruel  to  force  a  woman 
to  die  with  her  husband,  or  a  husband  to  die  with 
his  wife,  and  that  the  Great  Spirit,  who  has  communi* 
cated  his  will  to  them  on  a  speaking  bark*,  is  irritated 
by  so  barbarous  a  custom  ;  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  husbands  and  wives  continue  to  live  in  the  other 
world  as  they  did  on  earth,  for  that  spirits  have  neither 
body  nor  sex,  I  have  reflected  on  all  this,  and  on  a  great 
many  other  things  equally  wise-  Our  customs  are  bad^ 
and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  race.  But  how  shall 
we  change  them  ?  Who  shall  have  the  power  and  the 
energy  to  crush  all  opposition  ?  I  have»  therefore,  come 
to  you,  whom  I  love,  and  in  whom  I  have  tdl  confidence. 
Marry  my  daughter ;  she  is  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
Great  Sun,  and  your  son  will  become  our  sovereign. 
Educated  by  you,  and  aided  by  the  French,  he  will  have 
the  idea,  the  wiU,  and  the  power,  to  change  those  laws 
which  you  regard  as  wicked  and  destructive.' 

"  M.  du  Pratz,  taken  by  surprise  by  this  proposal,  did  not 
know  at  first  how  to  answer ;  aware  that  women  never 
pardon  the  rejection  of  certain  advances,  and  not  wishing 
to  draw  on  himself  the  hatred  of  his  visitor,  he  rephed 
adroitly :  ^  Your  daughter  is  as  beautiful  as  the  rainbow, 
and  my  heart  flies  towards  her ;  but  far,  fer  away,  in  the 
country  where  I  was  bom,  lives  a  yoimg  blue-eyed 

*  The  ezpTession  speaking-bark  is  doubtleBS  an  alluaoa  to  the  Bible« 
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woman,  to  whom  I  am  married,  and  to  whom  I  must 
return  as  soon  as  I  am  able.  The  Gbd  whose  laws  I  obey 
forbids  me  to  take  another  wife  to  my  bosom  as  long  as 
the  wife  I  have  married  lives-  You  see  that  this  is  an 
insurmomitable  obstacle.  Therefore  be  satisfied  with  my 
thanks  and  my  feelings  of  profound  gratitude.'  After 
these  words  the  Indian  rose,  disappointed,  but  showing  no 
signs  of  sadness,  and,  saluting  M.  du  Pratz  with  regal 
dignity,  enjoined  him  by  signs  to  be  silent,  and  retired 
with^her  daughter." 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  government  of 
the  Indians  by  a  few  words  on  their  general  and  special 
councils.  The  great  Indian  populations,  dispersed  over 
a  vast  territory,  sometimes  hold  assemblies  at  which  the 
representatives  of  all  the  villages  of  the  tribe  are  present. 
These  assembhes  are  only  held  when  some  question  of 
general  interest  is  to  be  determined.  They  are  opened  with 
great  solemnity.  The  chiefs  enter  in  succession,  according 
to  their  rank  and  dignity.  The  great  chief  opens  the  pro- 
ceedings by  explaining  the  object  of  the  meeting ;  the 
other  members  rise  in  turn  and  give  their  opinions. 
Here,  as  in  conversation,  he  who  has  the  ear  of  the 
assembly  speaks  as  long  as  he  wishes;  an  interruption 
would  be  an  insult  no  one  would  endure.  When  an 
orator  has  finished  his  discourse,  he  is  allowed  several 
minutes  to  reflect  and  to  say  anything  he  may  have  for- 
gotten ;  then  he  sits  down,  and  awaits  in  silence  a  refuta- 
tion or  an  adhesion.  If  in  the  course  of  his  public  life  an 
orator  has  lost  the  public  confidence  by  a  single  falsehood,  no 
one  replies  to  him,  whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  the 
commimication  he  makes.  Although  the  majority  decides 
all  questions,  it  very  fi*equently  happens  that  the  opinion 
of  the  chief  prevails,  when  he  has  obtained  great  influence 
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through  his  talents,  bravery,  or  eloquence.  Besides  these 
general  councils,  there  are  also,  in  each  village,  particular 
councils,  intended  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  public  will,  in  all  serious  cases  where  the  opinion 
of  the  chief  does  not  suflB.ce  to  settle  a  diflGiculty.  The 
same  order  and  the  same  modes  of  proceeding  prevail  in 
these  assembUes  as  in  the  general  councils  ;  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  two  Ues  in  the  nature  of  the  interests 
discussed  ;  they  are  alike  as  regards  dignity,  wisdom,  and 
a  certain  decorum,  which  might  with  advantage  be^  imi- 
tated by  the  parhaments  and  national  assemblies^  of  our 
civilised  world. 
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INDIAN   WARRIORS. MODE  OF  LEVYING  MEN. STRATAGEUS  OF  WAR. — 

BRAVERT  OF  THE    INDIANS.  —  ANECDOTE. SINGLE    OOMBATS.  —  OF  THE 

SCALP.  —  MODE     OF     SCALPING. MOURNING    AMONG     THE     INDIANS. — 

BURIAL  OF  THE    DEAD.  —  FUNERAL    CANOES.  —  VILLAGES   OF    DEATH. — 

INTERMENTS SACRIFICES  OF  THE  TAHKALIS.  —  FUNERAL  CEREMONIES. — 

DEBT  OF  THE  DECEASED. -» CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NATCHEZ.  —  FUNERAL 
SACRIFICES.  —  FUNERAL  OF  A  GREAT  DIGNITART.  —  VOLUNTART  DEATH 
OF  MAHTOTOPA. 

It  is,  above  all,  in  battle  .that  the  Indian  displays  to 
advantage  his  natural  endowments.  From  the  vigour 
of  his  temperament,  his  patience  under  all  kinds  of  fatigue 
and  privation,  his  courage,  his  audacity,  and  his  natural 
abihties,  he  appears  to  be  born  for  those  struggles  which 
occur  so  frequently  among  the  different  tribes  of  his  race. 
The  Bed  men,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  have  no 
permanent  armies.  When  a  war  has  been  determined  on 
in  a  coimdl  of  the  most  influential  members  of  a  tribe, 
the  chief  assembles  all  the  able-bodied  men,  and  calls  them 
to  arms  in  a  spirit-stirring  speech;  or  else  he  causes 
the  calumet  of  war,  ornamented  with  a  piece  of  red 
cloth,  to  be  carried  before  each  cabin  in  turn.  Who- 
ever smokes  the  calumet  thereby  declares  himself  ready 
to  enlist. 
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The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  Kickapoos,  and  some  other 
tribes,  have  a  very  singular  manner  of  levying  troops. 
When  a  chief  wishes  to  go  to  war  against  an  enemy, 
he  paints  his  face  black,  &sts,  and  establishes  himself 
in  a  temporary  wigwam  outside  his  village.  There  he 
sits  down  and  tranquilly  smokes  his  pipe  from  morning 
till  evening.  In  the  middle  of  the  wigwam  is  suspended 
a  wampimi,  or  piece  of  scarlet  stuff,  and  all  the  warriors 
who  desire  to  accompany  their  chief  on  his  expedition 
come  up  to  him,  touch  the  wampum  with  their  left  hand, 
and  then  sit  down  and  smoke  a  pipe.  When  the  chief 
judges  the  number  of  his  companions  to  be  sufficient 
for  his  enterprise,  he  shuts  the  door  of  his  cabin.  The 
following  morning  he  listens  to  the  dreams  of  all 
his  companions  and  relates  his  own.  If  the  dreams 
are  thought  to  be  favourable,  the  expedition  is  under- 
taken immediately;  if  unfavourable,  it  is  indefinitely 
deferred.  When  immediate  departure  is  decided  on, 
the  chief  chooses  the  bravest  of  his  warriors,  to  whom 
he  confides  the  medicine-bag  which  is  to  render  him 
invincible ;  he  then  pronounces  an  enthusiastic  discourse,  in 
which  he  promises  victory  to  his  companions  in  arms, 
and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  marches  immediately 
against  the  enemy.  The  warrior  who  first  obtains  a 
scalp  acquires  by  this  exploit  the  right  of  commanding 
the  troops  on  their  return,  and  is  presented  with  the 
wampum,  or  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  as  a  trophy  of  his 
courage.  The  prisoners  are  afterwards  delivered  over  to 
the  relatives  of  the  warriors  killed  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Among  the  Pottowatomees,  both  scalps  and  prisoners 
belong  to  the  chief  who  conducts  the  expedition,  and 
who  disposes  of  them  according  to  his  own  good  plea- 
sure.    Sometimes  he  bestows  the  prisoners  on  families 
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who  have  lost  relatives  in  the  war,  to  be  adopted  and 
treated  like  those  they  succeed. 

In  time  of  war  the  chief  always  wears  his  finest  cos- 
tume, in  order  the  more  easily  to  be  recognised  by  his 
own  men  and  by  the  enemy ;  the  other  warriors,  in  order 
to  be  as  free  as  possible  in  their  movements,  carry  scarcely 
anything  but  their  arms.  War  stratagems  are  very  much 
employed  by  the  Bed  Indians.  The  following  is  one  to 
which  the  tribes  of  the  north  and  west  have  frequent 
recourse.  The  band  approaches  the  village  of  the  enemy 
at  a  moment  when  public  rejoicings  are  being  celebrated. 
Some  of  the  warriors  place  themselves  in  ambush,  while . 
others,  covered  with  bufialo  skins,  station  themselves 
within  view  of  the  village,  but  at  a  suflScient  distance  for 
their  deceit  to  be  imperceptible.  Immediately  the  dancers 
abandon  precipitately  their  amusements  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
the  supposed  buffaloes,  and  thus  throw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  Comanches  and  the 
Pawnees,  who  are  the  best  horsemen  of  North  America, 
take  advantage  of  their  skill  in  this  respect  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  They  let  themselves  shp  down  on  the 
side  of  the  horse  farthest  from  the  enemy,  holding  on  to 
the  saddle  by  one  leg  only.  A  halter  of  horsehair,  con- 
cealed by  the  horse's  mane,  and  through  which  the  rider 
passes  his  arm,  serves  to  support  him ;  he  thus  presents 
to  his  adversary  only  the  leg  by  which  he  hangs  on  the 
saddle,  and  uses  his  arms  under  the  neck  or  belly  of 
his  horse  with  the  same  skill  as  if  he  were  in  his  normal 
position. 

The  bravery  of  the  Eed  men  is  so  great,  that  warriors 
whose  breasts  had  been  pierced  by  an  arrow,  have  been 
seen  to  rush  again  on  their  enemies,  and  kill  several 
before  &lling  themselves.    Although  much  g^ierosity 
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towards  their  enemies  is  not  to  be  expected  in  these 
savage  natures,  circumstances  nevertheless  occur  from 
time  to  time  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
are  limits  to  their  barbarity.  It  is  related,  for  instance, 
that  during  a  battle,  in  the  time  of  our  war  against  the 
EngUsh,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  engaged  on  their 
side  recognised  his  father,  who  was  fighting  in  the 
French  ranks,  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  deal  him 
a  mortal  blow.  He  paused  suddenly,  and  said :  "  You 
gave  me  life  once,  and  now  I  leave  it  you ;  take  care 
not  to  meet  me  again  in  battle,  for  I  have  paid  the 
debt  I  owed  you." 

War  is  certainly  the  most  important  business  of  the 
savages,  and  forms  the  principal  basis  of  their  pohtical 
system.  Though  often  occasioned  by  considerations  of 
interest,  or  by  hereditary  hatred,  it  also  frequently  takes 
its  origin  in  the  ambition  of  a  chief  to  become  a  great 
warrior  ;  this  kind  of  ambition  is  the  passion  which  most 
completely  absorbs  all  the  faculties,  talents,  and  energies 
of  the  Indians.  To  wear  the  eagle's  feather,  that  mili- 
tary decoration  of  the  American  solitudes,  is  the  greatest 
honour  which  a  savage  can  attain,  and  the  object  of 
his  most  ardent  desire.  This  fatal  vanity  causes  their 
ruin,  by  perpetuatiug  the  dissensions  and  massacres  which 
are  its  inevitable  consequence. 

The  great  warlike  expeditions  of  the  Indians  are  always 
preceded  by  rehgious  ceremonies,  intended  to  propitiate 
the  Great  Spirit ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  the 
Indians  have  in  their  bravery,  they  only  hope  for  success 
through  the  divine  and  supernatural  intervention  of  a 
powerful  Manitoo.  Amongst  other  superstitious  acts 
to  which  the  Eed  men  trust  for  success  in  their  enter- 
prises against  distant   enemies,  we   cite  the  following 
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extraordinary   one,  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Father 
Smith:  — 

The  Creeks,  in  the  design  of  striking  a  mortal  blow 
against  the  Black-feet  Indians,  assembled  about  eight 
hundred   warriors,  and  it  was   decided  in  a  supreme 
council  that  this  army  should  be  led  by  a  young  girl 
with  her  eyes  bound.     In  case  of  success,  the  young 
girl  was  to  become  the  wife  of  the  bravest  warrior. 
This  being  resolved  on,   the  troop    set  out  with  pre- 
sumptuous security,   and   followed    their   extraordinary 
guide  over  hills  and  valleys,  ravines  and  marshes.     One 
day  the  young  Indian  girl  directed  her  steps  northward, 
the  next  day  southward,  then  to  the  east  or  to  the  west; 
but  this  eccentric  course  signified  Uttle,  for  the  Manitoo  of 
war  was  supposed  to  guide  her ;  and  the  infatuated  Creeks 
continued  day  after  day  to  follow  the  steps  of  their  blind 
guide.     They  had  already  penetrated  far  into  the  coimtry 
of  their  enemies,  when  they  were  discovered  by  fifty  of . 
the  Black-feet  Indians.     The  latter  might  have  easily 
escaped  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night,  but  their 
chief,  an  intrepid  man,  resolved  to  oppose  the  advance  of 
this  army.     He  caused  entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  in 
haste,  behind  which  his  men  courageously  awaited  the 
attack  of  the  Creeks.     The  following  morning,  the  eight 
hundred  champions  surroimded  their  feeble  prey.     The 
first  who  advanced  were  repelled.     But  the  Black-feet, 
falling  short  of  ammunition,  were  obliged  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  Creeks,  of  whom  they  had 
killed  seven  and  woimded  a  great  number.     This  engage- 
ment cost  the  Creeks  sufficiently  dear  to  make  them  be- 
lieve their  Manitoos  were  not  propitious  to  their  projects ; 
they  therefore  took  the  bandage  firom  the  eyes  of  their 
guide,  and  returned  in  all  haste  to  their  village. 
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The  Chinooks,  and  the  other  tribes  descended  from  the 
same  family,  paint  their  bodies  in  the  most  hideous  and 
grotesque  manner  when  they  set  out  on  a  campaign. 
Some  of  them  wear  armour  made  of  pieces  of  very  hard 
wood  imbued  with  bear's  grease ;  others  have  a  kind  of 
coat  of  mail  of  very  thick  leather,  and  a  helmet  of  cedar 
bark.  These  defensive  arms  are  proof  against  arrowa 
The  Natchez,  before  resolving  to  fight,  always  convoked  a 
war-council,  which,  after  having  decided  that  the  nation 
had  received  an  insult,  despatched  an  embassy  to  demand 
reparation.  If  reparation  was  made,  the  ambassadors 
smoked  the  calumet  of  peace ;  if  not,  they  returned 
home  immediately.  The  warriors  then  assembled  for 
the  war  dance,  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  wax,  and  cele- 
brate their  departure  by  a  great  banquet,  followed  by 
^eeches  appropriate  to  the  occasion ;  the  guests  came 
to  these  banquets  completely  armed,  and  painted  in  the 
.most  frightful  manner.  After  the  repast,  and  the  cere- 
monies which  followed  it,  they  shouted  out  the  song  of 
departure  and  set  forth  on  their  hostile  expedition. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  chiefs  of  hostile  tribes 
settle  their  quarrel  by  single  combat,  in  order  to.spare  the 
blood  of  their  warriors.  This  kind  of  duel  is  always 
fought  with  equal  arms,  and  recalls,  in  many  of  its  details, 
the  chivalrous  customs  of  the  middle  ages.  One  of  these 
combats  is  celebrated  in  the  traditions  of  the  Indians,  and 
has  been  related  by  several  American  authors. 

"A  party  of  150  Scheyenne  warriors  had  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Mandans.  Mahtotopa,the  young  but  afready 
famous  warrior  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  went  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  at  the  head  of  fifty  of  the  bravest  of  his 
tribe.  At  the  end  of  two  days  he  came  up  with  them. 
The  Mandans,  inferior  in  number,  hesitated  to  engage  in 
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combat,  when,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  Mahtotopa  planted 
his  lance,  ornamented  with  a  piece  of  red  stuff,  in  the 
ground,  in  token  of  defiance.  The  Scheyeimes,  who  were 
approaching  to  attack  the  party,  were  arrested  by  the 
sight  of  this  coiu^geous  act,  aad  their  chie^  advancing 
alone  to  meet  the  young  Mandan  warrior,  inquired  who 
he  was  who  defied  alone  the  enemy. 

" '  It  is  Mahtotopa,  second  chief  in  the  command  of  the 
brave  and  valiant  Mandans.' 

*^ '  I  have  often  heard  him  spoken  of,'  replied  the 
Scheyenne ;  '  he  is  a  great  warrior.  Would  he  dare  to  ad- 
vance and  fight  against  me  alone,  while  our  warriors 
look  on  ?* 

"  *  Is  it  a  chief  who  speaks  to  Mahtotopa  ?' 

"  *  See  the  scalp  which  hangs  fix)m  the  bit  of  my  horse,' 
answered  the  Scheyenne ;  '  see  my  lance  ornamented  with 
the  fur  of  the  ermine  and  the  feathers  of  the  eagle  of 
war.' 

"  *  You  have  spoken  enough,*  said  the  Mandan. 
.  "  The  Scheyenne  chief  set  off  at  fiill  gallop,  and  planted 
his  lance  by  the  side  of  that  of  Mahtotopa.  The  war- 
riors of  the  two  tribes  drew  near,  and  formed  a  great 
circle.  The  two  champions  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
these  lists  formed  by  human  barriers.  They  were  on 
horseback,  decorated  with  feathers,  and  wearing  their 
finest  garments.  They  each  fired  a  shot  without  effect 
Mahtotopa  then  showed  his  adversary  his  powder-flask, 
which  had  been  pierced  by  a  ball,  and  threw  it  on 
the  ground  as  well  as  his  gun,  which  had  thus  become 
useless.  The  Scheyenne  chief,  in  order  to  fight  with 
equal  arms,  did  the  same,  and  for  some  moments  they 
galloped  one  round  the  other,  discharging  arrows  with 
incredible  rapidity.    The  horse  of  the  Mandan  rolled  on 
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the  ground  pierced  by  an  arrow,  and  when  MJahtotopa 
rose  to  continue  the  fight,  his  adversary  sprang  from 
his  horse,  and  once  more  the  combat  became  equal. 
Soon  the  warriors  were  exhausted.  Then  the  Scheyenjie 
drew  his  kntfe  and  brandished  it  in  the  air :  '  Yes/ 
answered  Mahtotopa,  who  understood  this  imspoken  in- 
vitation. The  two  warriors  disencimibered  themselves  of 
their  quivers  and  shields,  but  the  Mandan  had  not  his 
knife ;  he  had  forgotten  it  in  his  cabin ;  this  did  not  stop 
him ;  he  parried  the  blows  of  his  adversary  with  the 
wood  of  his  bow,  which  he  wielded  like  a  dub.  He  soon 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  enemy  to  relax  his  hold  on  his 
weapon ;  the  knife  fell,  the  combatants  threw  themselves 
on  each  other  and  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  weapon 
which  lay  at  their  feet ;  it  was  taken  and  wrenched  back 
again  several  times  by  both  adversaries,  and  each  time  it 
was  dyed  with  the  blood  of  one  or  the  other.  At  lengthMah- 
totopa  seized  it  a  last  tkne,  and  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  the 
heart  of  the  Scheyenne  chief,  then  drew  it  out,  took  off  his 
adversary's  scalp,  and  showed  the  trophy  of  his  victory  to 
the  spectators." 

Such,  with  sUght  variations,  are  the  different  incidents 
of  all  the  single  combats  among  the  Indians.  The  usual 
reward  of  a  deed  of  prowess  of  this  kind  is  an  eagle's 
feather,  with  which  the  victor  adorns  his  head-dress. 
The  eagle  is  rare  and  difficult  to  kill  in  these  coxmtries. 
A  single  feather  of  this  bird  possesses  consequently  an  im- 
mense value,  and  the  Indians  regard  it  as  their  most 
honourable  decoration,  as  we  have  abeady  mentioned. 
Before  wearing  it,  they  ornament  it  with  painted  marks  or 
notches,  a  sort  of  hieroglyphics,  having  reference  to  the 
exploits  by  which  it  has  been  won. 

The  operation  of  scalping,  which  consists  in  taking  off 
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the  hair  of  a  vanquished  enemy,  furnishes  the  Indian 
warriors  with  another  mark  of  distinction.  They  always 
carry  with  them  either  a  knife  spedallv  adapted  for 
scalping,  or  some  other  sharp  iLmment,  made  of 
obsidian,  flint,  or  a  shell.  The  victor  makes  with  one 
of  these  instruments  a  deep  incision  all  round  the  skull  of 
his  victim,  and  tears  off  the  skin*  with  the  hair ;  it  is  this 
tuft  of  hair  attached  to  the  skin  which  is  called  the 
scalp.  Its  diameter  is  about  three  inches,  sometimes  less. 
Before  the  scalp  is  carried  in  triumph,  its  skin  must  be 
dry,  and  it  must  have  been  consecrated  by  the  scalp 
dance.  This  dance  is  a  consecration  attesting  that  the 
scalp  is  the  reward  of  an  act  of  courage  and  valour. 
When  the  Indians  have  scalped  an  enemy,  and  are  not 
pressed  for  time,  they  generally  take  off  the  rest  of  the 
skin  of  the  head,  which  they  use  to  make  a  fringe  tq 
ornament  their  garments. 

Severe  laws,  enforced  under  pain  of  dishonour,  regulate 
the  operation  of  scalping.  It  is  only  permitted  to  scalp 
warriors  of  a  hostile  tribe.  There  is  no  example  of  an 
Indian  having  taken  the  scalp  of  a  man  of  his  own  tribe, 
or  of  one  belonging  to  a  nation  in  alliance  with  his  own, 
and  whom  he  may  have  killed  in  a  quarrel  or  a  fit  of 
anger.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  scalp  an  enemy  before  he 
is  dead.  Those  Indians  who  have  preserved  in  all  their 
purity  the  traditions  and  customs  of  their  ancestors  never 
infringe  this  rule.  Some,  however,  who  have  probg^bly 
been  corrupted  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Whites,  have 
sometimes  scalped  their  enemies  while  they  stiU  breathed. 
K  we  are  to  believe  certain  distinguished  authors,  the 
operation  of  scalping  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  The 
Scythians  scalped  by  first  making  a  circular  incision  at 
the  height  of  the  ears ;  then,  taking  hold  of  the  hair,  they 
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tore  off  the  skin  by  shaking  the  head.  like  the  Indians, 
the  Scythians  cleaned  this  skin  and  hung  it  to  their  horses' 
bridles.  It  appears  also  that  the  decalvare  of  the  ancient 
Germans  is  nothing  other  than  the  operation  of  the  scalp 
mentioned  in  the  law  of  the  Visigoths :  Capillos  et  cutem 
detrahere.  According  to  the  annals  of  Plude,  the  Franks  still 
scalped  about  the  year  879,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  also. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  barbarous  custom, 
the  scalp  constitutes  in  some  sense  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Indian  warrior,  a  title  of  nobility  which  receives 
a  new  quartering  from  every  fresh  victim.  The  scalp, 
fastened  to  the  extremity  of  a  pole,  is  placed  in  the  con- 
queror's cabin ;  and  on  days  of  parade  or  battle  in  front  of 
the  cabin,  the  chiefs  suspend  it  to  their  horse's  bridle. 
There  are  some  Indians  who  bury  the  scalps  after  having 
iX)nsecrated  them.  This  custom  has  its  origin,  doubtless,  in 
the  dread  the  savages  have  of  the  souls  of  their  enemies,  for 
the  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  midst  of  sad  and  lugubri- 
ous songs,  intended  to  appease  the  ghost  of  the  departed. 

We  have  yet  to  give  some  details  on  the  mom'm'ng  and 
ftmerals  among  the  Ked  men.  The  reverence  for  the  dead 
is  certainly  the  most  touching  part  of  their  institutions. 
The  tomb,  like  the  cradle,  is  an  object  of  assiduous  care ; 
the  being  enclosed  in  it  becomes  an  object  of  constant 
solicitude. 

Black  is  the  sign  of  mourning  among  the  Indians  as 
among  us ;  but  among  these  savage  populations  grief  is 
manifested  by  other  signs  than  the  gloomy  colour  of  the 
dress.  Among  the  Sioux,  and  several  other  tribes  of  the 
north,  a  woman  who  has  lost  a  child  in  the  cradle  places 
it  in  its  little  wicker  bed,  which  she  has  filled  with  black 
feathers,  and  carries  it  about  with  her  for  a  whole  year 
in  all  her  emigrations,  places  it  in  her  cabin,  speaks  to  it 
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and  sings  songs,  gay  or  sad,  as  if  the  child  were  still  alive, 
and  could  smile  and  answer  her.  The  Crows  cut  part 
of  their  hair  on  the  death  of  a  relation.  The  widows  of 
the  Foxes,  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  remain  several  months 
without  changing  their  clothes  or  giving  any  care  to  their 
dress.  This  custom  is  common  to  many  tribes  of  the 
north.  Among  the  Shoshonees  and  several  other  of  the 
western  populations,  those  who  have  lost  one  of  their 
relatives  manifest  their,  grief  by  inflicting  on  themselves 
mutilations  and  wounds.  The  mourning  of  an  Indian  for 
the  loss  of  a  near  relative  continues  at  least  six  months. 
It  generally  consists  in  neglecting  his  person, andpainting 
his  face  black.  A  widow  will  generally  mourn  the  loss 
of  her  husband  for  a  year ;  during  all  this  time  she  appears 
sincerely  afflicted,  never  speaks  to  any  one  imless  she  is 
forced  to  do  so  from  necessity  or  propriety ;  she  always 
seeks  solitude  and  desires  to  remain  alone,  in  order  to 
abandon  herself  more  freely  to  her  affiction.  After  her 
mourning  is  over,  she  resumes  her  best  garments  and 
paints  herself  as  coquettishly  as  possible,  in  order  to  find 
another  husband. 

The  customs  observed  in  the  burial  of  the  dead  difier 
in  different  tribes.  The  only  observance  common  to  them 
all  is  the  strange  one  of  painting  the  corpses  black. 
The  Omahas  swathe  the  bodies  with  bandages  made  of 
skins,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  Egyptian  mummies. 
Thus  enveloped  they  are  placed  on  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  with  a  wooden  vase  full  of  dried  meat,  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  by  their  side.  The  Sioux  bury  their 
dead  on  the  simimit  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  and  plant 
on  the  tomb  a  cedar-tree,  which  may  be  seen  from  afar. 
When  no  natural  elevation  exists,  they  construct  a 
scaffolding  two  or  three  yards  high. 
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The  Chinooks,  and  some  other  populations  of  Columbia 
and  Oregon,  have  a  more  poetical  custom.  They  wrap 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  skins,  bind  their  eyes, 
put  Uttle  shells  in  their  nostrils,  and  dress  them  in  their 
most  beautiful  clothes ;  they  then  place  them  in  a  canoe, 
which  is  allowed  to  drift  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winds  and 
currents,  on  a  lake,  a  river,  or  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

When  there  is  neither  lake,  nor  river,  nor  sea  near 
the  village,  the  funereal  canoe  is  attached  to  the  branches 
of  the  loftiest  trees.  These  aerial  tombs  are  always  so 
placed  that  the  wild  animals  cannot  reach  them;  the 
fiivourite  spots  are  solitary  and  wooded  islands.  These 
sepulchral  canoes  are  often  moored  in  httle  bays,  imder 
shady  trees,  whose  thick  foliage  overhangs  them  hke  a 
protecting  dome.  There  are  islands  on  the  large  rivers 
of  Colmnbia  where  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  canoes 
of  this  kind  are  attached  to  the  cedars  and  birches  on 
the  banks. 

The  birds  of  the  wilderness  alight  on  these  funereal 
canoes,  and  their  songs  sound  like  melodious  prayers ;  the 
wind  plays  in  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  the  morning 
and  evening  breeze  softly  rocks  the  floating  tombs,  and 
its  murmur  gently  caresses  the  ear  of  the  dead.  These 
mysterious  voices  of  nature  are  lost  in  space  without  an 
echo,  like  a  touching  hynan  which  the  earth  sends  up  to 
heaven,  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  for  those 
poor  creatures  who  breathe  their  last  sigh  in  the  silence 
of  the  desert. 

In  our  descriptions  we  have  spoken  of  a  rock  situ- 
ated not  far  from  Colmnbia,  which  served  as  a  ceme- 
tery for  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  One  per- 
ceives, on  examining  this  village  of  death,  that  the  tribes 
of  fishermen  bestow  the  same  religious  care  on  the  dead 
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which  we  have  noticed  among  the  tribes  of  hunters.  In 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  favourite  objects  he  used 
during  hfe  are  placed  beside  the  deceased.  In  Columbia 
the  oar  and  the  net  he  by  the  fisherman  in  his  funereal 
canoe ;  in  the  Great  Prairies,  the  lance,  the  bow  and 
arrows,  and  •  often  the  war-horse,  are  buried  in  the  grave 
of  the  hunter.  To  the  east  as  to  the  west  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  on  their  vast  decHvities,  which  are  like  two 
worlds  bathed  by  two  oceans,  the  savages  venerate, 
respect,  and  take  care  of  their  relatives  and  friends  even 
after  death.  The  lamentations  and  prayers  of  the  sur- 
vivors are  heard  each  day,  at  dawn  and  dusk,  on  the 
shores  of  the  hmpid  lakes,  the  swollen  rivers,  the  soli- 
tary streams,  and  the  solenm  ocean,  as  in  the  midst  of 
the  primeval  forests, .  of  the  boundless  prairies,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  hUls  and  mountains ;  wherever  there  are , 
tombs,  men  are  seen  praying  and  women  weeping  by  the 
inanimate  remains  of  the  loved  ones  who  are  no  more. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  Whites  have  singularly  modified 
the  customs  of  the  Indians ;  what  remains  of  their  ancient 
practices  bears  the  impress  at  once  of  the  superstitious 
character  of  the  natives  and  of  the  habits  of  the  Spaniards. 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Pueblo  de  Laguna,  who  are  half 
Christians,  half  followers  of  Monteziuna,  wrap  the  body 
of  the  deceased  in  his  ordinary  garments,  lay  him  in  a 
narrow  grave  of  httle  depth,  and  place  bread  and  a  vase  of 
water  near  him.  Then  they  throw  huge  stones  upon  him, 
with  such  violence  as  often  to  break  his  bones,  under  the 
idea  of  driving  the  bad  spirits  out  of  the  body  by  this 
means.  The  cemetery  of  this  Pueblo  is  so  small,  that 
ofteUy  in  digging  a  new  grave,  a  corpse  interred  not  long 
before  is  exposed;  in  this  case  the  bones  are  taken 
away,  and  thrown  into  an  enclosure  situated  behind  the 
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Catholic  church,  in  which  there  is  an  immense  pile  of 
skeletons  and  skuUs  bleached  by  the  sun. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  place  their  dead,  wrapped  in 
blankets  or  buffalo  skins,  in  rude  coffins  made  out  of  old 
canoes  or  the  bark  of  trees,  and  bury  them.  If  the 
deceased  was  a  warrior,  a  post  is  erected  above  his  head, 
painted  with  red  bars,  indicating  the  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  he  has  killed  during  Ms  life,  and 
who  are  to  be  his  slaves  in  the  Land  of  Shadows. 

The  Tahkahs  bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  The 
medicine-man  who  directs  the  ceremony  makes  the  most 
eirtraordinary  gesticulations  and  contortions,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  pretends,  of  receiving  into  his  hands  the  life 
of  the  deceased,  which  he  communicates  to  a  living  per- 
son, by  laying  his  hands  on  his  head,  and  blowing  on 
.  him :  the  person  thus  enriched  takes  immediately  the 
rank  of  the  deceased,  whose  name  he  adds  to  that  he  bore 
previously.  If  the  dead  man  had  a  wife,  she  is  obliged 
to  lie  down  on  the  fimeral  pUe  while  it  is  set  on  fire, 
and  to  remain  there  xmtil  she  is  almost  suffocated 
by  the  heat.  Formerly,  when  a  woman  tried  to  escape 
this  torture,  she  was  pushed  into  the  fire,  whence  she 
only  came  forth  seriously  burnt.  When  the  corpse  is 
consumed,  the  wife  gathers  up  the  ashes,  puts  them  in 
a  basket,  and  carries  them  away  with  her.  At  the  same 
time  she  becomes  the  servant  of  her  husband's  family, 
who  employ  her  in  the  hardest  work,  and  treat  her  very 
ilL  This  servitude  continues  during  two  or  three  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  period  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  assemble  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  deUverance. 
At  this  solemnity,  a  pole  five  or  six  yards  in  height  is  fixed 
in  the  ground,  to  sustain  the  basket  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  deceased,  which  remain  thus  exposed  imtil  the  pole. 
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destroyed  by  time  and  the  elements,  falls  down.    The  wi- 
dow then  recovers  her  Uberty,  and  can  marry  again. 

The  Shoshonees  burn  their  dead,  with  everything  be- 
longing to  them :  the  Indians  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
did  the  same,  but  those  of  the  more  southern  regions  buried 
theirs.  The  Comanches  generally  bury  a  warrior  with  his 
arms  and  his  favourite  horse ;  formerly  his  wives  also  shared 
the  same  fate,  but  this  custom  has  disappeared.  Whilst 
the  Sioux  put  striking  marks  on  their  tombs,  that  they  may 
be  easily  distinguished,  the  Comanches  cover  them  with 
grass  and  plants  to  keep  them  concealed.  Among  other 
tribes  of  the  west  the  warriors  are  still  sometimes  buried 
on  horseback,  wrapped  in  their  richest  dress,  with  bow  in 
hand,  buckler  on  arm,  the  quiver  full  of  arrows  slung 
behind,  the  pipe  and  the  medicine-bag  hanging  to  the 
belt,  and  supplied  with  a  provision  of  tobacco  and  dried 
meats  sufficient  for  the  voyage  to  the  enchanted  prairies. 
The  Mandan  women,  like  those  of  most  of  the  western 
tribes,  always  cut  their  hair  as  a  ^ign  of  mourning ;  the  men 
only  cut  off  a  lock.  These  people  also  dress  their  dead 
in  their  finest  clothes,  then  sew  them  up  in  the  skin  of 
a  freshly  killed  buffalo,  and  follow  the  body  in  procession 
to  the  village  of  death.  This  village  of  death  is  a  ceme- 
tery situated  very  near  the  town  or  principal  encampment 
of  the  tribe ;  it  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  scaf- 
foldings in  the  form  of  tables,  on  which  the  bodies  are 
laid.  By  the  side  of  each  corpse  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  place  Ids  arms  and  a  provision  of  food  and 
tobacco.  Every  day  Indians  of  both  sexes  may  be  seen 
going  to  the  cemetery  to  weep  or  pray  for  their  deceased 
relatives  or  friends.  When  the  tables  and  the  bodies  fall 
to  the  ground,  destroyed  by  time  and  decay,  the  pious 
visitors  bury  the  mortal  remains,  except  the  heads,  which 
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are  careftilly  washed  and  arranged  in  a  circle  round  two 
medicine-trees,  ornamented  at  the  summit  with  figures 
made  of  coloured  cloth  and  adorned  with  feathers,  and 
surrounded  at  the  foot  by  buffalo-heads.  The  women 
often  go  and  lie  down  outside  this  funereal  circle ;  in  the 
evening,  they  bring  a  httle  food  in  wooden  vases,  and  they 
talk,  weep,  or  sing,  as  if  the  dead  could  hear  them.  The 
grief  of  these  children  of  the  desert  has  in  it  something  so 
touching  and  simple,  that  it  strikes  even  the  coldest  hearts. 
The  Assinniboins,  like  several  other  tribes  of  the  great 
American  deserts,  never  bury  their  dead,  but  suspend 
them  by  thongs  of  leather  between  the  branches  of  the 
great  trees,  or  expose  them  on  scaffoldings  sufficiently 
'  high  to  place  the  body  out  of  reach  of  the  voracious 
wild  animals.  The  feet  of  the  corpses  are  turned  towards 
the  rising  sun,  and  when  the  trees  or  scaffoldings  fall 
through  old  age,  the  bones  are  collected  and  buried  reli- 
giously widiin  a  circle  formed  of  heads.  This  sacred  de- 
posit is  guarded,  as  among  the  Mandans,  by  medicine- 
trees  or  posts  from  which  amulets  or  medicine-bags  are 
suspended.  On  the  death  of  a  member  of  their  tribe, 
the  Potowatomies,  the  Ottawas,  and  several  other  people 
of  the  north,  distribute  all  the  things  which  belonged  to 
the  deceased,  to  his  friends :  some  of  them  are  Catholics, 
and  these  fix  on  the  tomb  a  great  pole,  at  the  summit 
of  which  floats  a  white  banner  ornamented  with  a  black 
cross.  Among  these  same  tribes,  when  a  married  man 
or  woman  dies,  the  survivor  pays  the  debt  of  the  body, 
by  giving  money,  horses,  and  other  presents,  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  The  Ottawas  sacrifice  a  horse 
on  the  tomb  of  the  dead ;  they  strangle  the  animal  by 
means  of  a  noose,  then  cut  off*  its  tail  and  suspend  it  to 
stakes  fixed  on  the  tomb.    The  women  of  the  Crows  also 
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pay  the  debt  of  the  dead  by  making  deep  incisioiis  in 
their  own  flesh.  The  Chippeways  are  in  the  habit  of 
lighting  large  fires  on  the  tombs  of  members  of  their 
family  for  several  nights  after  the  funeral 

If  the  Indians  of  America  show  more  respect  to  the 
dead  than  any  other  nations  of  the  globe,  it  may  be  added 
that  the  Natchez  carried  to  a  still  higher  point  this  pro- 
found veneration  for  those  who  were  no  more.  At  the 
funerals  of  their  relations  or  friends,  they  gave  miequivo- 
cal  signs  of  extreme  and  most  sincere  grief.  They  did 
not  bum  the  body,  like  the  Greeks,  the  Eomans,  and 
several  American  nations,  but  they  placed  it  for  a  time  in 
a  coflin  of  reeds,  that  it  might  become  decomposed. 
During  this  time,  they  regularly  brought  food  to  the 
dead  as  a  tribute  of  love;  a  proof  of  their  desire  to 
continue  those  cares  and  attentions  they  had  pleasure  in 
bestowing  during  the  life  of  the  deceased.  When  nothing 
remained  of  the  corpse  but  dry  boneis,  these  were  placed  in 
light  coffers,  which  were  deposited  in  small  funeral  temples 
or  private  chapels.  These  temples  of  death  only  differed 
from  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  Natchez  in  haviug  a 
wooden  head  suspended  over  the  entrance  door.  Nothing 
could  surpass  their  attachment  to  these  relics  of  the  che- 
rished beings  they  had  lost,  and  when  they  emigrated  they 
generally  carried  away  the  bones  of  their  ancestors. 

The  interment  of  their  sovereign,  or  of  one  of  his 
near  relatives,  assumed  with  the  Natchez  the  proportions 
of  a  public  calamity.  Such  funeral  ceremonies  were  ac- 
companied by  a  real  voluntary  massacre,  in  which  a  mul- 
titude of  individuals  allied  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
his  friends  or  servants,  were  immolated.  We  will  give  a 
few  examples  of  this  custom  by  citing  some  details  related 
in  history  concerning  the  death  of  the  Stung  Serpenty 
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brother  of  the  Great  Stin.  As  the  number  of  victims  to 
be  sacrificed  during  the  funeral  ceremony  was  very  con- 
siderable, the  oflScers  of  Port  Eosalie  repaired  to  the 
village  where  the  deceased  had  dwelt^  in  order  to  save  from 
death  as  many  people  as  they  could.  Thanks  to  tiiis 
charitable  intervention  of  the  French,  the  number  of  vic- 
tims was  limited  to  the  two  wives  of  the  deceased,  his 
chamberlain,  physician,  servant,  pipe-bearer,  and  a  re- 
markably beautifiil  young  Indian*  girl  who  had  loved  him 
greatly,  and  some  old  women,  who  were  to  be  strangled 
near  the  mortal  remains  of  the  noble  dead. 

The  body  of  the  Stung  Serpent  was  clothed  in  beautiful 
garments  and  placed  on  a  bed  of  state.  His  &ce  was 
painted  vermilion,  on  his  feet  were  magnificent  embroir- 
dered  moccasins,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  tirown  of  red 
and  white  feathers,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood.  By  his  side 
were  placed  his  gun,  his  pistol,  his  bow,  a  quiver  fiill  of 
arrows,  and  his  best  tomahawk,  with  aU  the  calumets  of 
peace  which  had  been  offered  to  him  during  life.  At  the 
head  of  the  bed  was  a  red  pole  supporting  a  chain  of 
^  ^  p.b.»d  red,  and  LpJof  f^r^*  ri.^ 
indicating  the  number  of  enemies  he  had  killed  in  battle. 

All  the  persons  composing  his  household  surroimded 
the  deceased,  serving  him  from  time  to  time  as  during  life ; 
but  as  of  course  all  the  food  remained  untouched,  his 
servant  called  out :  "Why  do  you  not  aecept  our  offerings  ? 
Do  you  no  longer  love  your  favourite  meats  ?  Are  you 
angry  with  us,  and  will  you  no  longer  allow  us  to  serve 
you  ?  Ah  I  you  speak  to  us  no  more  as  you  used  to  do. 
You  are  dead  ;  all  is  finished !  Our  occupation  is  ended, 
and  since  you  abandon  us,  we  will  follow  you  to  the  Land 
of  Spirits."  Then  he  uttered  the  death  shout,  which 
was  repeated  by  all  present,  and  spread  from  village  to 
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village  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  country,  like  a  tre- 
mendous ftineral  echo.  The  yoimg  Indian,  who  would  not 
survive  her  lover,  and  who  had  rendered  great  services 
to  the  French  by  her  extraordinary  knowledge  of  medi- 
cinal plants,  raised  her  voice  in  the  ihidst  of  the  general 
lamentations,  and  addressing  the  officers,  said:  "Chiefs 
and  nobles  of  France,  I  see  how  much  you  regret  my 
husband.  His  death  is  indeed  a  great  calamity  for  you 
as  well  as  for  your  nation,  for  he  carried  them  all  m  his 
heart.  Each  time  the  French  chiefs  spoke  to  him,  their 
words  remained  impressed  on  his  ears :  he  walked  in  the 
same  paths  as  the  French,  and  loved  them  more  than  him- 
self. Now  he  has  left  us  for  the  world  of  spirits ;  in  two 
days  I  shall  be  with  him,  and  I  will  tell  him  that  your 
hearts  swelled  with  sadness  at  the  sight  of  his  mortal 
remains.  When  I  am  no  more,  remember  that  our  chil- 
dren are  orphans,  remember  that  you  loved  their  father, 
and  let  the  dew  of  your  friendship  fall  in  abimdance  on 
the  children  of  him  who  was  always  the  friend  of  the 
French."  After  this  discourse,  the  beautiful  Natchez  re- 
sumed with  dignity  her  place  in  the  hall  of  mourning,  and 
became  absorbed  in  her  silent  and  profound  grief. 

The  following  day  the  grand-master  of  the  cerenionies 
came  to  fetch  the  victims  for  the  death  dance,  and  led 
them  in  procession  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  die. 
Each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  eight  of  his  nearest 
relatives,  who  were  to  perform  the  office  of  executioner ; 
one  carried  a  tomahawk,  and  threatened  every  instant  to 
strike  the  victim ;  another  carried  the  mat  on  which  the 
sentence  was  to  be  executed ;  a  third  the  cord  which  was 
to  serve  for  the  execution ;  a  foiuth  bore  the  deer  skin 
which  was  to  be  placed  on  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
condemned ;  the  fifth  carried  a  wooden  bjowt,'  con 
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the  pills  of  tobacco  which  the  patients  swallowed  before 
dying ;  the  sixth  an  earthen  bottle  full  of  water  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  the  pills.  The  office  of  the  last  two 
was  to  render  the  strangulation  as  speedy  as  possible,  by 
drawing  the  cord  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the 
patient. 

These  eight  persons  became  noble  after  the  execution ; 
they  walked  two  and  two  after  the  victims,  whose  hair 
was  painted  red.  On  arriving  at  the  pubUc  place  where 
the  temple  stood,  all  began  to  shout  out  the  death  cry ; 
the  persons  who  were  to  be  sacrificed  placed  themselves 
on  the  mats,  and  danced  the  death  dance ;  their  execu- 
tioners formed  a  circle  round  them,  and  executed  the 
same  dance ;  then  all  returned  in  procession  to  the  cabin 
of  the  deceased. 

The  inauspicious  day  of  the  funeral  ceremony  having 
arrived,  the  legitimate  wife  of  the  Stung  Serpent  took 
leave  of  her  children  with  the  following  words :  —  "  The 
death  of  your  father  is  a  great  loss.  He  wills  that  I 
accompany  him  into  the  world  of  spirits,  and  I  must  not 
let  him  wait  for  me  in  vain.  I  am  in  haste  to  depart, 
for  since  his  death  I  walk  the  earth  with  a  heavy  step. 
You  are  young,  my  children:  you  have  before  you  a 
long  path,  which  you  must  pursue  with  a  prudent  i^irit 
and  a  courageous  heart.  Take  care  you  do  not  tear 
your  feet  on  the  thorns  of  duplicity  and  the  stones  of 
dishonesty.  I  leave  you  the  keys  of  your  father's  inhe- 
ritance, brilliant  and  without  rust.  Never  say  any  ill 
of  the  French ;  walk  in  their  footsteps  as  did  your  father, 
and  treat  them  and  love  them  as  we  have  done." 

The  grand-master  of  the  ceremonies,  clothed  in  a  tunic 
of  red  and  white  feathers,  and  carrying  a  kind  of  staff 
from  which  hxmg  a  garland  of  black  feathers,  uttered  the 
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death  cry,  which  was  repeated  by  the  whole  population, 
and  ordered  the  procession  to  commence  its  march.  The 
body  of  the  prince  was  borne  by  eight  guardians  of  the 
temple,  and  preceded  by  a  multitude  of  warriors,  who, 
in  walking,  described  continual  circles  until  they  reached 
the  temple,  where  the  body  of  the  Stung-Serpent  was 
deposited.  The  victims,  after  having  been  strangled 
according  to  custom,  were  buried  in  the  following  order : 
the  two  widows  in  the  same  tomb  as  their  husband,  the 
yoimg  Indian  woman  to  the  right  of  the  temple,  and  the 
chamberlain  to  the  left ;  the  other  bodies  were  removed 
to  the  different  villages  to  which  they  belonged ;  then  the 
dwelling  of  the  Stung  Serpent  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt  to 
its  foundations.  Such  were  the  barbarous  and  touching 
ceremonies  observed  by  the  Natchez  on  the  death  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  their  ancient  nation.* 

When  a  tribe  emigrates,  they  carry  with  them,  if  pos- 
sible, the  bones  which  have  accimiulated  in  the  villages 
of  death ;  if  they  cannot  do  so,  they  leave  them  behind 
in  a  solitary  cavern,  or  bury  them  with  care  in  a  hill 
or  in  a  wood.  Ossuaries  of  this  kind  are  very  numerous 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  west.  Nevertheless,  this  custom  is 
not  always  followed  ;  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  either 
to  carry  away  or  to  conceal  all  these  bones ;  besides,  the 
Indians  know  with  what  respect  all  the  savage  hordes 
regard  the  dead,  even  those  who  were  their  enemies; 
they,  therefore,  often  abandon  their  cemeteries,  after 
having  merely  renewed  the  provisions  of  tobacco  and 
meat  placed  near  the  bodies-     Moreover,  it  often  hap- 

*  In  the  work  of  M.  Gayarr^,  and  in  other  histories  of  Louisiana, 
more  detailed  narratives  maj  be  found  of  the  event  we  have  just  re- 
lated, and  of  the  singular  usages  observed  by  the  Natchez  on  similar 
occasions. 
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pens  that  sickness  carries  off,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
nearly  a  whole  tribe ;  and  the  survivors  are  too  few  in 
number  to  carry  away  with  them,  into  some  new  soli- 
tude, the  remains  of  their  compatriots. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  examples  of  the  calamities  I 
have  alluded  to  is  the  disaster  which  befell  the  Mandans. 
Many  American  authors,  Mr.  Catlin  among  the  number, 
are,  however,  incorrect  in  their  assertion  that  the  whole 
nation  perished.  Some  Mandans  still  exist,  but  they  are 
far  from  being  numerous.  About  two  thirds  of  the  tribe 
were  destroyed  by  the  small-pox,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  rapid  depopulation  of 
the  American  tribes.  The  brief  narrative  of  this  catastro- 
phe is  interesting,  as  showing  the  character  which  sorrow 
assumes  in  these  energetic  but  impressible  natures  imder 
such  circumstances. 

The  day  of  destruction  arrived  for  the  Mandans,  as  it 
had  previously  for  other  nations  more  powerful  and  nu- 
merous. Some  dealers  in  fur  and  whisky  brought  the 
small-pox  in  1832  to  the  principal  Mandan  village,  situated 
on  the  Yellow  Stone  Eiver,  and  of  which  Mahtotopa  was 
the  chief.  The  malady  spread  with  frightful  rapidity, 
and  was  fatal  to  all  whom  it  attacked.  Men,  women,  and 
children  feU  like  autumn  leaves  on  a  stormy  day;  the 
women  were  seen  weeping  over  the  bodies  of  their  hus- 
bands and  their  children ;  the  men  sought  refuge  from  the 
suffering  of  this  strange,  rapid,  and  mysterious  malady 
by  precipitating  themselves  into  the  river  or  over 
precipices,  where  they  died  more  speedily  but  not  less 
cruelly.  In  the  whole  village  nothing  was  heard  but 
weeping,  groans,  and  cries  of  rage. 

The  heart  of  Mahtotopa  was  stricken  at  the  view  of 
this  plague,  which  was  decimating  his  nation ;  his  grief 
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knew  no  bounds,  and  he  resolved  to  die  also.  His  wife, 
his  children,  all  his  family,  perished  in  his  arms,  and  he 
himself  was.  attacked  by  the  malady ;  but  suffering  coidd 
not  destroy  his  robust  constitution ;  he  returned  to  life 
£rom  the  gates  of  the  tomb.  He  then  visited  the  silent 
cabins,  full  of  corpses,  which  awaited  in  vain  the  minis- 
tration of  pious  hands,  to  render  them  the  last  rites  and 
carry  them  to  the  village  of  death.  The  scourge  had 
stiffened  all  arms,  and  the  dying  could  not  perform 
the  last  offices  for  the  dead.  For  a  moment  Mahtotopa 
resolved  to  emigrate,  but  he  could  not  find  a  single  man 
capable  of  wielding  a  lance  and  protecting  the  survivors 
on  their  march.  On  beholding  this  heart-rending  spectacle, 
the  valiant  warrior  felt  his  courage  fail ;  tears  fell  firom  his 
eyes. 

He  returned  to  his  cabin,  and  himself  enshrouded  the 
members  of  his  numerous  family,  who  lay  stretched  on 
the  ground  in  the  postures  in  which  death  had  surprised 
them.  He  clothed  all  these  corpses  with  their  garments  of 
ceremony,  placed  them  one  beside  the  other,  and  attached 
a  medicine-bag  to  the  side  of  each  of  them ;  he  put  then 
on  his  chiefs  head-dress  of  eagles'  feathers,  which  fell 
like  a  fan  to  the  ground,  covered  himself  with  his  cloak  of 
ermine  lined  with  swan's-down,  took  his  arms  formerly  so 
terrible  to  his  enemies,  and  went  to  a  high  hill  near  his 
residence.  From  the  summit  of  this  hill  he  gazed  on 
the  fireless  habitations  of  his  people,  on  the  streets  and 
great  place  of  his  village,  deserted  to-day,  yesterday  so 
animated.  He  wept  bitterly ;  then  he  sang  the  song  of 
adieu,  recalling  the  glory  of  his  ancestors  and  tl^e  exploits 
of  the  warriors  of  his  tribe.  He  prayed  to  the  Great 
Spirit  to  receive  him  into  the  Land  of  Shadows,  into  the 
enchanted  prairies,  where  he  would  meet  again  his  com- 
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panions  in  arms  and  his  well-beloved  family.  His  songs 
and  his  lamentations  continued  during  six  days,  during 
which  he  would  not  eat,  in  order  not  to  survive  the 
disaster  of  his  nation.  The  sixth  day  he  began  the  song 
of  death :  at  last  his  voice  failed,  his  tears  dried,  he  felt 
himself  dying ;  then  he  dragged  himself  painfully  towards 
his  cabin,  stretched  himself  near  the  bodies  of  his  children, 
and  breathed  his  last  sigh,  clothed  in  the  insignia  of  his 
past  glory. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

INDIAN  RELIGIONS.  —  TRADITION    OF   THE  VIRGIN  MART. — BIBLICAL   TRA- 
DITIONS.  BELIEF   IN  TWO   SPIRITS. MANITOOS,  OR  INFERIOR  SPIRITS. 

THE     FIRE-SPIRIT. TRADITIONS    OF    THE   DELUGE. SYMBOLICAL   BIRD. 

CREATION  OF  THE  EARTH. ^FORMATION    OF    MAN. FESTIVAL  OF  THE 

DELUGE.  —  PASTS. LEGENDS     ON    THE    INTRODUCTION     OF  THE   USEFUL 

ARTS.  BAPTISM   AMONG     THE     CHEROKEES.  LEGEND     OF     THE     TWO 

LAKES. THEOGONY   OF   THE   FOTOWATOMIES. 

The  Eed  men  are  endowed  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
religious  feeling ;  they  even  carry  it  to  the  point  of  the 
most  puerile  superstition  and  the  most  extraordinary 
fanaticism.  Eeligion  has  an  incredible  influence  on  these* 
timorous  and  impressionable  spirits ;  it  is  the  source  of 
their  most  cherished  hopes,  and  of  their  most  chimerical 
fears,  and  is,  far  more  than  the  necessities  of  life,  the 
spring  of  their  actions  and  the  constant  occupation  of  their 
thoughts.  It  mingles  with  all  they  see  and  hear,  and  with 
all  they  do.  Their  rehgion  is  composed  of  various  behefe, 
often  confused  and  always  accompanied  by  mysterious 
and  magical  rites,  and  by  numerous  observances,  which 
vary  according  to  the  geographical  situation  and  the  de- 
gree of  intelligence  of  the  different  tribes.  Nevertheless, 
these  diversities  are  not  very  material  as  regards  the 
essence  of  rehgion;  they  exist  rather  in  the  forms  of 
worship,  and  are  varieties  of  the  same  faith  and  the  same 
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traditions,  which  have  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  and  place,  and  which  have  been  modified  by  the 
morbid  imagination  of  a  barbarous  people. 

The  religious  behefs  of  the  Indians  have  indeed  a  re- 
markable analogy  one  with  the  other,  a  striking  imifor- 
mity  in  their  dogmas,  and  in  their  moral  doctrines.  It  is 
evident  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  common  origin, 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  have  not  been  able  en- 
tirely to  disfigure.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  In- 
dians of  New  Mexico,  who  mostly  follow  stiU  the  rites  of 
Montezuma  in  their  worship,  aU  the  tribes  of  North  Ame- 
rica possess,  with  very  slight  variations,  the  same  theogpny, 
the  same  religious  i^stem  more  or  less  complicated,  and 
the  same  symbols  more  or  less  complete. 

The  Indian  theogony  bears  the  impress  of  a  high  anti- 
quity, dating  firom  before  the  Christian  era ;  the  traditions 
which  might  be  attributed  to  Christian  origin  are  few. 
One  of  the  most  curious  exists  among  tlie  Mandans,  whose 
ancestors  are  said  to  have  come  from  Wales.  This  tradi- 
tion is  concerning  a  virgin  mother,  and  appears  to  be  a 
vague  allusion  to  the  history  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"  At  a  very  remote  period  the  Bad  Spirit  came  from  the 
west  with  Narmohk-muck-a-nah  (the  first  man).  He  sat 
down  by  a  woman  who  had  only  one  eye,  and  who  was 
grinding  com.  The  daughter  of  this  woman  was  remark- 
ably beautiful.  The  Bad  Spirit  entreated  her  to  sit  down 
by  him,  and  to  tear  a  rib  from  his  side  and  eat  it.  She, 
having  obeyed  and  eaten,  perceived  that  this  rib  was  good 
bufialo-meat.  She  was  then  ordered  to  go  and  fetch 
water,  of  which  both  she  and  the  Bad  Spirit  drank.  Soon 
afterwards  the  young  men  of  the  village  insulted  the  young 
girl  by  telling  her  she  was  pregnant  She  did  not  deny 
it ;  but  she  defied  any  one  to  affirm  that  her  state  was  the 
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result  of  a  crime,  which  occasioned  great  surprise  through- 
out the  village.  As  in  truth  no  one  could  accuse  her,  she 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  Great  Medicine.  At  last  the 
virgin  mother  left  the  village,  and  gave  birth  to  a  male 
child.  For  a  long  time  she  was  sought  for  in  vain,  but  at 
last  she  was  discovered  in  a  poor  cabin ;  and  her  child  also 
received  the  title  of  Great  Medicine,  on  account  of  the 
strange  and  mysterious  manner  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
ceived. The  opinion  of  the  Indians  regarding  him  was 
soon  confirmed  by  a  number  of  miracles  he  performed 
while  yet  a  child.  The  following  is  dted  among  others. 
During  a  period  of  famine  he  gave  the  Mandans  four 
young  bufialoes,  of  which  they  could  eat  till  they  were 
satisfied,  but  whose  flesh  did  not  diminish  in  the  slightest 
degree.  After  large  pieces  had  been  taken  off,  just -as 
much  remained  as  before.  Na-mohk-muck-a-nah  wished 
to  kill  this  child.  After  various  unsuccessful  attempts  he 
at  last  met  him  in  a  dark  place,  whence  he  dragged  him 
and  threw  him  into  the  river." 

Such  is  this  tradition,  of  which  the  Christian  origin 
cannot  be  doubted;  as  to  Biblical  traditions  they  are 
numerous  among  the  Indians,  but  we  will  simply  indicate 
them,  in  order  to  arrive  more  rapidly  at  those  beliefs 
founded  solely  on  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Indians,  or 
on  traditions,  of  which  the  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  remote  antiquity,  and  which  have  been  so  transformed 
that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  purely  Indian  conceptions. 

In  the  historical  and  rehgious  traditions  of  the  Ojibbe- 
ways  there  is  frequent  mention  made  of  an  old  sachem, 
named  Getube,  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  the  youngest  of 
whom  bore  a  name  referring  to  a  garment  of  skins  which 
he  generally  wore,  and  which  had  preserved  him  from  the 
machinations  of  the  Evil  Spirit.    This  young  man  was 
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wiser  and  more  powerful  than  all  his  brothers,  and  was 
the  favourite  of  his  father  as  well  as  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
One  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this  story  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  Jacob  and  his  son  Joseph.  In  the  mysterious  cere- 
monies of  the  same  tribe,  a  serpent  is  shown  holding  a  root 
in  its  mouth.  This  serpent  is  supposed  to  have  saved  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
ravaged  by  the  plague.  We  believe,  with  those  who  have 
pointed  out  this  singular  fact,  that  this  symbol  has  its 
origin  in  an  imperfect  reminiscence  of  the  brazen  serpent 
set  up  in  the  desert  by  Moses.  Like  the  Jews,  the  Indians 
have  some  forbidden  meats.  (Deut.  ch.  xiv.)  At  some  of 
their  festivals  they  are  obhged  to  eat  all  that  has  been 
prepared  for  the  banquet.  (Lev.  ch.  xxii.)  They  also 
observe  the  feast  of  the  first  fruits.  We  have  already  spo- 
ken of  the  habit  which  prevails  among  the  Indian  women 
of  leaving  their  dwelling  on  certain  occasions,  and  of 
returning  only  after  having  purified  tliemselves  with 
baths.  When  they  return  home,  the  women  thus  puri- 
fied light  a  new  fire,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Jewish 
women.  (Lev.  ch.  xi.)  The  Indians^  like  the  Hebrews,  re- 
gard some  animals  as  impure,  and  will  not  eat  of  them ;  they 
also  observe  the  custom  of  sacrificing  the  first  animal 
killed  on  the  opening  of  the  great  hunts.  This  animal  is 
entirely  eaten,  as  was  the  Paschal  lamb.  But  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Eed  Indians  and  the  Jews  are 
not  limited  to  the  customs  just  spoken  of.  The  details  we 
have  yet  to  give  concerning  the  Indian  traditions  and  re- 
ligions will  show  many  more  analogies  of  the  kind. 

All  the  savages  of  the  New  World,  without  exception, 
beUeve  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they 
call  the  Good  or  Great  Spirit ;  they  adore  and  pray  to 
him,  as  we  adore  and  pray  to  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
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They  believe  likewisie  in  the  existence  of  an  Evil  Spirit, 
who  is  their  enemy,  and  the  antagonist  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  but  less  powerful.  This  beUef  in  two  superior 
spirits  has  led  some  authors  to  suppose  that  the  Indians 
admitted  the  doctrine  of  dualism ;  but  this  opinion  is 
certainly  erroneous,  for  the  power  of  these  two  spirits 
being  unequal,  the  antagonism  between  them  is  no  other 
than  that  between  God  and  the  Devil  in  the  Christian 
theology, 

The  Indians  venerate  besides,  under  various  names,  a 
multitude  of  inferior  spirits  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  which 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  men  and  all  created  beings. 
Their  sohtudes,  their  forests,  lakes,  rivers,  prairies,  in  a 
word  the  whole  of  nature,  are  peopled  in  the  vivid  imagi- 
nation of  the  savages  by  an  invisible  world  of  inferior 
genii,  always  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of  good  men,  of 
the  brave  and  honest  hearts  who  invoke  them  with  con- 
fidence. This  is  the  theory  of  the  Soul  of  the  universe 
animating  all  creation.  The  great  voices  of  nature,  such 
as  thunder  and  the  wind,  represent  to  the  Indians  the  voice 
of  the  Great  Spirit. 

This  theory,  as  well  as  the  habit  the  savages  have  of 
carrying  amulets  under  the  name  of  medicine-bags,  has 
led  some  writers  to  suppose  that  they  are  idolaters, 
polytheists,  or  pantheists  ;  but  a  profound  study  of  their 
religion  proves  that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  worship 
and  veneration  they  accord  to  images,  to  thunder,  to  the 
elements,  to  inferior  spirits,  and  to  everything  they  call 
medicine  or  mystery,  are  very  difierent  from  those  of  which 
the  Supreme  Being  is  the  object.  Besides,  the  adoration 
of  secondary  spirits  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
timorous  character  of  the  Indians,  who  are  constantly 
surrounded  by  dangers  from  which  they  can  rarely  defend 
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themselves.  These  dangers  of  all  kinds,  as  weU  as  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  the  imposing  scenes  which  they 
witness  every  day,  take  a  great  hold  on  their  exalted  but 
weak  imagination ;  hence,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  a  state  of  continual  fear  and  anxiety,  they  put  them- 
selves imder  the  protection  of  all  those  fantastic  spirits 
with  which  their  imagination  has  peopled  the  solitude  of 
the  forests,  the  waters,  and  all  space. 

Of  all  these  powers,  the  most  dreaded  are  the  Storm- 
Spirit  and  the  Fire-Spirit.  An  Indian  rarely  sets  foot  on 
a  prairie  covered  with  long  grass  in  summer  without 
dismounting  from  his  horse  to  entreat  the  Spirits  of  the 
Brave  to  protect  him  from  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  that  is,  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  journey  without  beholding 
the  frightfiil  and  dangerous  spectacle  of  a  burning  prairie. 
The  prayer  the  Indians  address  under  such  circmnstancos 
to  the  Shades  of  the  Brave  is  nothing  but  a  vivid  and 
poetical  description  of  the  terror  they  experience  on 
the  wakening  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  who,  fortunately,  is 
generally  asleep.  In  order  to  lose  nothing  of  its  ori- 
ginaUty,  we  translate  Uterally  this  entire  prayer. 

"  Above  this  beautiful  prairie  dwells  the  Spirit  of  Fire. 
Yonder,  far,  far  away,  he  bestrides  a  doud  ;  his  face^grows 
black  with  anger  when  he  hears  the  sound  of  the  horses* 
hoofs ;  his  bow  of  fire  is  in  his  hands ;  he  lays  it  across 
the  path  of  the  Indian,  and  with  the  speed  of  hghtning 
thousands  of  flames  dart  forth  on  every  aide  to  destroy 
hJTYi-  Is  it  not  here  that  so  many  illustrious  warriors 
perished  ?  They  came  back  victorious  from  battle,  they 
passed  through  this  valley  of  death,  and  the  Fire-Spirit 
resolved  to  destroy  them  when  he  heard  the  trampUng  of 
the  horses,  which  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  prairie  with 
long  grass.     A  circle  of  smoke  encompassed  the  warriors. 
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and  here  in  this  plain  of  burning  grass  they  met  their 
death.  It  is  now  the  season  of  fire,  and  the  smell  of  the 
wind  causes  me  to  fear  that  the  Spirit  is  awake.  Come  to 
my  aid,  that  I  may  find  the  path  free  and  without 
danger."  » 

The  tribes  of  the  north  and  north-west  have  Manitoos, 
which  are,  in  fact,  the  Spirits  of  the  other  tribes.  The 
word  manitoo  is  of  the  Algonquin  language,  and  (when  it 
is  not  joined  to  another  word)  merely  signifies  mysterious 
or  spiritual  power.  Men  may  acquire  the  power  of  the 
manitoos,  but  never  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  possessed 
by  the  Great  Spirit  (Gehza  lUDuiitoo).  This  supernatural 
power  among  the  savages  appears  to  correspond  to  the 
state  of  grace  conferred  on  men  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
as  a  reward  for  their  good  works,  in  the  Christian  doctrine. 
In  a  preceding  chapter  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Eed  Indians  we  have  related,  in  speaking  of  the  medicine- 
bags,  the  means  the  young  men  took  to  obtain  this  grace, 
and  how  they  were  made  aware  that  their  prayers  had 
been  heard,  when  this  mysterious  power  appeared  to 
them  in  a  dream  under  the  material  form  of  an  animal. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  savages  admit  the  in- 
equality of  the  spiritual  power  which  is  awarded  them, 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  Christians  admit  the  in- 
equality in  virtue,  and  ia  the  efficacy  of  grace  ;  and  the 
savages,  no  less  than  the  Christians,  endeavour  to  obtain 
this  spiritual  power  as  completely  as  possible,  by  prayer, 
fastiag,  mortification,  and  good  deeds. 

Gehza  Manitoo,  the  Great  Spirit,  is  generally  sym- 
bolised by  a  colossal  bird  or  by  the  sun.  Matchi-Manitoo, 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  the  antagonist  of  the  first,  is  often 
represented  under  the  hideous  form  of  a  serpent.  The 
Indians  think  the  residence  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  in  the 
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sun,  like  the  Comanches  and  Dacotas ;  or  in  the  clouds 
and  sky,  like  the  tribes  of  the  north  ;  or,  lastly,  in  hell, 
where  he  punishes  the  wicked  who  have  offended  him. 
In  their  view  the  Supreme  Being,  though  he  is  a  just 
judge  who  recompenses  the  good  and  pimishes  the  wicked, 
nevertheless  respects  the  Hberty  of  man,  and  dming  life 
leaves  each  individual  perfectly  free  to  act  according  to 
his  own  good  pleasure.  The  beUef  in  a  future  life,  and 
in  rewards  and  pimishments  after  death,  according  as 
the  actions  of  life  have  been  good  or  evil,  is  generally 
admitted  by  all  the  Indians  of  the  New  World.  Their 
outward  forms  of  worship  consist  in  fasts,  sacrifices,  tor- 
tures, and  mutilations,  which  they  inflict  on  themselves ; 
and  in  prayers,  hymns,  and  invocations,  which  they  sing 
in  honour  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  other  divinities. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  rehgion  of  the 
savages  in  general ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  uniformity 
of  behef  and  worship  which  we  have  just  noticed,  there 
exist  variations  in  the  rites  and  the  details  of  worship, 
which  we  must  make  known  by  setting  forth  the  tradi- 
tions, the  allegories,  and  the  ceremonies,  which  compose 
the  religious  systems  of  the  different  tribes  scattered  over 
the  American  solitudes.  Indian  narratives,  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  be,  are  generally  mingled  with  mysterious 
fables  and  cosmological  histories,  so  intimately  linked 
together  that  they  cannot  be  separated  one  from  the  other 
without  destroying  the  general  character  which  renders 
them  so  interesting.  It  will  be  difficult  to  introduce  any 
order  into  the  materials  we  have  collected  on  this  subject, 
but  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  avoid  repetition  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  traditions,  beUefs,  and  religious 
ceremonies,  as  they  present  themselves  to  our  mind. 

At  every  step  we  make  in  the  study  of  the  religion  of 
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the  Indians,  we  perceive  that,  if  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  it 
is  at  least  strongly  imbued  with  Biblical  tradition,  more  or 
less  perverted  by  the  fantastic  and  vivid  imagination  of 
these  simple  beings  with  their  passionate  love  for  all  that 
is  marvellous.  In  truth,  besides  the  general  doctrines  of 
which  we  have  given  merely  an  oufline,  and  which  have 
a  striking  resemblance,  however  disguised  it  may  be,  to 
the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Jews,  we  also  see  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  tribes  of  North  America  believe 
that  the  earth  was  once  covered  during  forty  days  by  the 
waters  of  the  deluge ;  and  that  a  mountain  exists  in  the 
east  on  which  a  great  canoe  landed,  carrying  a  white  man, 
the  only  human  being  who  had  survived  the  catastrophe, 
and  who  was  to  repeople  the  globe. 

The  deluge  is  related  in  two  different  manners  by  the 
Mandans.  Some  maintain  that  the  earth  is  nothing  other 
than  a  huge  motionless  tortoise,  covered  first  with  mud, 
then  by  prairies,  river^  and  mountains.  A  people  no 
longer  existing  once  pierced  the  shell  of  this  tortoise,  in 
digging  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  search  for 
badgers.  The  water  passed  through  this  hole,  rose  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  drowned  all  the  men  except 
one,  who  escaped  in  a  great  canoe.  Others  are  of  opinion 
that  the  deluge  was  occasioned  by  four  tortoises  sta- 
tioned at  the  four  cardinal  points,  each  of  which,  in  its 
turn,  caused  rain  to  fall  during  ten  nights  and  ten  days 
consecutively. 

Among  the  Chactas  we  find  the  tradition  of  the  reign 
of  darkness,  of  which  the  Bible  speaks  in  Genesis,  mingled 
with  that  of  the  deluge.  For  a  long  time,  say  the 
Chactas,  a  profound  obscurity  was  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  doctors  of  the  tribe  waited  several 
years  for  the  appearance  of  light,  but  after  long  waiting  in 
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vain,  they  and  all  their  nation  were  afflicted  with  great 
sorrow.  At  last  the  light  dawned,  and  the  poor  Indians 
were  beginning  to  rejoice,  when  they  perceived  that  the 
light  was  produced  by  great  mountains  of  water,  which 
approached  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  drowned  all  the 
tribe  with  the  exception  of  a  few  families  who  had  time 
to  construct  a  huge  raft  on  which  they  took  refuge.  The 
Chickassas  also  speak  of  this  raft,  which,  according  to 
Uiem,  saved  a  single  feimily  from  the  deluge,  but  they  add 
that  a  couple  of  each  kind  of  animals  were  also  saved ; 
they  do  not  say  by  what  means.  In  Arkansas  a  remnant 
still  exists  of  an  ancient  Indian  population,  which  has  pre- 
served a  singular  tradition  concerning  the  deluge.  Many 
winters  ago,  they  say,  the  earth  was  covered  by  great 
waters,  a  Spirit  wearing  a  dress  of  white  bufTalo  skins 
fished  men  up  from  the  abyss  of  waters,  and,  placing  him- 
self at  their  head,  embarked  with  them  in  an  immense 
canoe  in  search  of  land.  At  the^d  of  forty  days  they 
encountered  a  beaver,  which  dived  and  came  back  soon 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  with  mud  on  its  snout.  Soon 
afterwards  they  saw  a  white  eagle  carr3dng  a  green 
willow  branch  in  its  talons.  Then  they  turned  in  the 
direction  whence  the  eagle  had  come,  and  discovered  land, 
which  was  cold  and  covered  with  snow.  The  Spirit  then 
left  the  men,  advising  them  to  land  and  go  towards  the 
west.  The  men  followed  this  counsel  and  arrived  in  Ar- 
kansas, after  having  fought  several  battles  against  powerful 
nations.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  as  well  as  several  other 
northern  tribes,  believe  that  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  a 
man  and  woman  remained  on  the  summit  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, after  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  were  drowned. 
When  the  waters  subsided,  the  Great  Spirit  took  pity  on 
these  two  beings,  and  sent  them  fire  by  the  raven,  whose 
plumage  then  was  white ;  the  raven,  having  stopped  to 
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feed  on  the  carcass  of  a  buffalo,  let  the  fire  die  out,  and 
returned  to  heaven  to  fetch  more.  Then  the  Great  Spirit, 
as  a  punishment,  changed  the  colour  of  its  feathers  from 
white  to  black,  and  gave  the  fire  to  another  bird,  which 
carried  it  faithfully  to  its  destination  without  stopping. 
The  different  populations  of  Canada  have  varieties  of  the 
same  tradition,  more  or  less  embellished,  and  which  it  is 
useless  to  reproduce  here. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  traditions  cmrent  among 
the  Eed  Indians  concerning  the  deluge  are  generally  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  relating  to  the  creation  of  man 
and  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  world.  The  tribes  of  Upper 
Mi^ouri  and  Upper  Mississippi  confoimd  with  these  obscure 
Biblical  reminiscences  a  tradition  peculiar  to  themselves, 
regarding  the  formation  of  the  Eed  Quarry  of  the  Prairie 
Hills,  the  stones  of  which  are  exclusively  used  by  the 
Indians  in  the  manufecture  of  their  pipes  and  calumets. 
Formerly,  say  the  Kuisteneaux,  there  was  a  pond  whose 
waters  overflowed  and  destroyed  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  Eed  Indians  flocked  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  American  continent  on  the  Prairie  Hills  to  escape  from 
the  general  inundation,  but  the  water  overtook  them,  and 
their  flesh  was  transformed  iato  red  stone.  We  have 
ahready  spoken  of  this  legend  in  our  descriptions  of  the 
Great  Deserts.  For  this  reason  this  ground  is  considered 
neutral,  and  belongs  to  all  the  tribes  of  North  America. 
Whilst  the  waters  were  threatening  with  destruction  the 
whole  human  race,  a  young  woman  seized  by  the  talons  a 
large  bird  which  was  flying  above  her  head,  and  allowed 
herself  to  be  transported  in  this  manner  to  a  high  moim- 
tain,  where  she  gave  birth  to  twins  who  repeopled  the 
globe.  The  father  of  these  twins  was  the  black  eagle, 
whose  plumes  ornament  the  heads  of  the  warriors. 

The  story  which  the  Sioux  of  Missouri  relate  on  the  same 
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subject  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  we  are  acquainted 
with.  These  Indians  aflGbm  that,  before  the  creation  of 
man,  the  Great  Spirit  was  in  the  habit  of  killing  huSsr 
loes  and  eating  them  on  the  Prairie  Hills ;  the  blood  which 
flowed  dyed  the  rocks  red.  The  Great  Spirit,  who  is 
often  represented  by  the  savages  under  the  form  of  an 
eagle,  had  his  nest  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  One  day  a 
great  serpent  (emblem  of  the  devil)  crawled  towards 
the  nest  to  eat  die  eggs  which  were  in  it ;  but  one  of  the 
eggs  having  exploded  with  a  sound  resembling  thunder, 
the  Great  Spirit  hastened  to  the  spot,  took  a  red  stone  to 
hurl  at  the  serpent,  but  changing  his  mind  all  at  once, 
transformed  the  stone  into  a  man.  The  feet  of  this  man 
were  attached  to  the  rock,  hke  a  tree  planted  in  the 
ground,  and  he  remained  in  this  position  the  space  of  time 
in  which  a  hundred  generations  Uve  and  die.  Another  man 
grew  up  near  the  first,  and  they  remained  there  together 
imtil  a  second  serpent  set  them  free  by  gnawing  the  earth 
under  their  feet.  These  two  men  then  travelled  together, 
and  were  the  stock  from,  which  the  human  race  sprang. 

The  Mandans  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Feast  of 
the  deluge  with  great  pomp.  During  thje  first  four  days 
of  this  religious  solemnity  they  perfort©  the  bufialo 
dance  four  times  the  ^t  day,  eight  the  second,  twelve 
the  third,  and  sixteen  the  foiuth  day,  around  the  great 
canoe  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  This  canoe 
represents  the  ark  which  saved  the  human  race  from  the 
flood,  and  the  total  number  of  the  dances  executed 
during  these  four  days  is  forty,  in  commemoration  of 
the  forty  nights  during  which  the  rain  did  not  cease  to  fall 
on  the  earth.  The  dancers  chosen  for  this  occasion  are 
eight  in  number,  and  divided  into  four  pairs,  corre- 
sponding to  the  four  cardinal  points.     They  are  naked,  and 
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painted  various  colours ;  round  their  ankles  they  wear 
tufts  of  buffalo's  hair ;  a  skin  of  the  same  animal,  with 
the  head  and  horns,  is  thrown  over  their  shoulders  ;  the 
head  serves  as  a  mask  to  the  dancers.  In  one  of  their  hands 
they  hold  a  racket,  in  the  other  a  lance,  or  rather  a 
long  inoffensive  stick.  On  their  shoulders  is  bound  a 
bundle  of  branches.  In  dancing  they  stoop  down  to- 
wards the  groimd,  and  imitate  the  movements  and  the 
bellowing  of  buffaloes.  Alternating  with  these  pairs  is 
a  single  dancer,  also  naked  and  painted,  and  wearing 
no  other  garments  than  a  beautiful  girdle  and  a  head- 
dress of  eagle's  feathers  mingled  with  the  fiir  of  the 
ermine.  These  four  dancers  abo  carry  each  a  racket  and 
a  stick  in  their  hands  4  in  dancing  they  turn  their  backs  to 
the  great  canoe.  Two  of  them  are  painted  black,  with 
white  spots  all  over  their  bodies,  to  represent  the  sky 
and  stars.  The  two  others  are  painted  red,  to  represent 
the  day,  with  white  marks  to  signify  the  spirits  chased 
away  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  None  but  these 
twelve  individuals  dance  in  this  solemnity.  During  the 
dance  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  stands  by  the  great 
canoe,  and  smokes  in  honour  of  each  of  the  cardinal 
points.  Four  old  men  also  approach  the  great  canoe, 
and  during  the  whole  dance,  which  continues  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  actors  sing  and  make  all  the  noise 
possible  with  their  instruments,  but  always  preserving  the 
measure.  Besides  the  dancers  and  musicians,  there  are 
other  actors  who  represent  symbolical  characters,  and 
have  a  peculiar  dress  during  this  festival.  Near  the  great 
canoe  are  two  men  dressed  like  bears,  who  growl  con- 
tinually, and  try  to  interrupt  the  dancers.  In  order  to 
appease  them,  women  continually  bring  them  plates  of 
food,  which  two  other  Indians  disguised  as  eagles  often 
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seize  and  carry  off  into  the  prairie.  The  bears  are  then 
chased  by  troops  of  children,  naked,  and  painted  like 
fawns,  and  representing  antelopes,  which  eagerly  devour 
the  food  that  is  served  This  is  an  allegory,  signifying 
that  in  the  end  Providence  always  causes  innocence  to 
triumph  over  the  mahce  of  the  wicked. 

All  at  once,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  women  begin  to 
weep  and  lament,  the  children  cry  out,  the  dogs  bark, 
the  men  are  overwhelmed  with  profound  despair:  tiie 
truth  is,  something  extraordinary  has  happened.  A  naked 
man,  painted  of  a  brilliant  black  like  the  plumage  of  the 
raven,  and  marked  with  white  lines,  having  a  boar's  tusk 
painted  at  each  side  of  his  mouth,  and  holding  a  long  wand 
in  his  hand,  appears  on  the  prairie,  running  in  a  zig-zag 
direction,  but  still  advancing  rapidly  towards  the  village, 
and  uttering  the  most  terrific  cries.  On  arriving  at  the 
spot  where  the  dance  is  performing,  he  strikes  right  and 
left  at  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs,  who  fly  in  all 
directions  to  avoid  the  blows  of  this  singular  being,  who  is 
a  symbol  of  the  evil  spirit 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  on  perceiving  all  the 
disorder  occasioned  by  the  infernal  spirit,  quits  his  post 
near  the  great  canoe,  and  goes  towards  the  enemy  with  his 
medicine-pipe ;  and  the  evil  spirit,  imder  the  charm  of  the 
magic  calumet,  becomes  as  gentle  as  a  child,  and  is 
ashamed,  as  a  fox  might  be  if  caught  by  a  fowl  At  the 
view  of  this  sudden  change  the  terror  of  the  crowd 
becomes  cahned,  the  cries  and  tears  give  place  to  laughter 
and  frantic  applause.  The  women,  seeing  that  the  evil 
spirit  has  lost  all  his  power,  throw  mud  and  stones  at 
him ;  he  is  deprived  of  his  wand,  which  is  brok^i  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  he  is  obhged  to  escape  from  the 
village  as  quickly  as  he  can. 
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The  Comanches  adore  the  sun  as  the  residence  of  the 
Great  Spirit  and  the  vivifying  principle  of  nature ;  they 
reverence  the  moon  as  the  Goddess  of  Night,  and  the 
earth  as  the  common  mother  of  the  human  race.  They 
have  such  confidence  in  the  Great  Spirit  and  in  his  power, 
that,  if  he  is  favourable,  they  have  no  doubt  of  obtain- 
ing the  victory  in  battle,  whatever  may  be  the  number 
of  their  enemiea  When  they  are  defeated,  they  say 
the  Great  Spirit  was  angry  with  them,  and  that  their 
misfortune  is  a  punishment  of  their  offences.  like  the 
tribes  of  the  north,  they  believe  in  the  universal  deluge 
and  think  the  first  men  were  saved  fi-om  this  great  cata* 
clysm  by  metamorphosing  themselves  into  white  birds. 
The  Comanches  do  not  admit  of  evil  spirits ;  the  Supreme 
Being  is  for  them  the  dispenser  aUke  of  good  and  evil, 
of  life  and  death,  accordmg  to  his  good  pleasure.  A 
tradition  of  this  people  relates  that  the  first  CJomanches 
were  created  by  a  secondary  spirit,  who  forgot  to  give 
them  wisdom  and  to  teach  them  the  manner  of  Hving 
well.  The  Great  Spirit,  having  perceived  this  omission, 
sent  the  subordinate  spirit  on  earth  a  second  time  to  com- 
plete the  unfinished  work.  May  not  this  tradition  be  a 
reminiscence,  though,  no  doubt,  greatly  perverted,  of  the 
redemption  of  the  hiunan  race  by  the  Son  of  God  ? 

Every  year  the  Cherokees  have  pubUc  assembUes  to 
light  the  sacred  fires.  On  these  occasions  they  assemble 
in  great  numbers  in  huts  built  for  the  purpose,  and  take 
medicine  to  purify  themselves ;  they  then  fast  for  seven 
days,  and  those  who  can  remain  this  length  of  time  with- 
out  breaking  their  £sist  are  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  rest 
of  the  assembly.  As  long  as  the  ceremonies  continue 
they  preserve  the  most  profound  silence,  not  uttering  a 
single  word.    These  savages  are  very  superstitious,  and 
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have  great  faith  in  the  virtue  of  their  medicine-bags, 
which  receive  their  spiritual  and  mysterious  power  direct 
fix)m  the  Gfreat  Spirit  Their  outward  worship  is  called 
making  or  practising  medicine,  and  consists  principally  of 
prayers  and  songs,  which  they  sing  in  a  soft  and  melan- 
choly tone  after  having  smoked  for  several  minutes.  The 
first  puff  of  smoke  is  always  sent  towards  the  sun,  ajs 
incense  ;  the  second  towards  the  earth,  in  token  of  gratitude 
and  to  thank  it  for  its  gifts ;  four  other  puffs  are  then 
directed  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  in  honour  of  the 
spirits  which  rule  over  the  winds.  In  their  repasts,  like- 
wise, the  Comanches  offer  the  first  mouthful  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  the  first  animal  killed  at  the  chase  is  also 
reserved  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  him.  In  the  esti- 
mation of  these  Indians,  the  greatest  of  crimes  is  to  tell 
a  lie ;  they  are  persuaded  that  sooner  or  later  the  Ghreat 
Spirit  punishes  the  liar  with  death.  The  Sioux,  as  well 
as  the  Comanches,  adore  the  sun  as  the  residence  or  the 
symbol  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Each  year,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rehgious  solemnities,  the  Sioux  extin- 
guish all  their  fires,  in  order  to  use,  until  the  following 
year,  only  the  new  fire  lighted  during  their  ceremonies 
by  means  of  a  flint.  All  the  tribes  descended  fix)m  the 
great  nation  of  the  Iroquois  place  the  Creator  in  space  : 
where  dwell  also  the  master  of  life,  Neo ;  Atahocan,  the 
master  of  heaven;  Mi-chabou  or  the  Great  Hare,  the 
guardian  of  the  firmament ;  Agreskoe,  the  spirit  of  battle ; 
and  Atahentsic,  the  queen  or  mistress  of  heaven.  The 
creation  of  man  is  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
woman.  One  of  the  celestial  spirits  created  by  Atahocan 
was  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Atahentsic.  Atahocan, 
having  perceived  this  love,  in  a  fit  of  anger  threw  his  wife 
fi-om  the  heights  of  heaven,  and  she  fell  on  a  tortoise 
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sleeping  in  the  midst  of  the  great  waters.  Atahentsic, 
carried  to  the  shore  by  the  tortoise,  gave  birth  to  twins, 
one  of  whom  received  the  name  of  Inigorio,  or  the  good 
spirit,  the  other  that  of  Anti-Inigorio,  or  the  evil  spirit 
It  is  thus  the  good  and  evil  principles  were  introduced  into 
the  world.  The  tortx)ise  swelled  out,  and  extended  little 
by  little  until  it  became  the  earth.  Atahentsic  afterwards 
bore  a  daughter,  who  had  two  sons,  Yoskeka  and  Thoist- 
saron.  The  first  killed  his  brother,  and  the  government 
of  the  earth  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  his  grandmother. 
The  Iroquois  believe  that  Yoskeka  is  the  sun,  and 
Atahentsic  the  moon. 

The  all^orical  traditions  of  these  people  regarding  the 
introduction  into  the  world  of  the  arts,  of  medicine,  and  of 
religious  mysteries,  are  still  more  extravagant  than  tjieir 
theogony.  We  will  cite  the  principal  among  them,  to  give 
an  idea  of  all  the  others  of  the  same  kind. 

"  A  great  Manitoo  of  heaven  came  once  on  earth  and 
married  a  woman,  who  died  after  giving  birth  to  four 
children.  The  first  was  called  Manabozho,  and  was  the 
protector  and  Mend  of  men ;  the  second,  Chibiabos,  took 
care  of  the  dead  and  ruled  over  the  empire  of  shadows, 
that  is  to  say,  of  souls ;  the  third,  called  Onabasso,  fled 
towards  the  north  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  day,  and  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  white  rabbit,  without  ceasing  to  be 
a  Manitoo ;  the  last  of  the  four  brothers  was  called  Cho- 
kanipok,  that  is  to  say,  the  Man  of  the  Fire-Stone, 

"  When  Manabozho  grew  up,  he  declared  war  against 
Chokanipok,  whom  he  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  their 
mother's  death.  The  struggle  was  long  and  terrible.  The 
surfece  of  the  earth  still  preserves  traces  of  the  battles 
which  were  fought  between  them.  Chokanipok  was  con- 
quered by  his  brother ;  his  entrails  were  taken  out  and 
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changed  into  vines  ;  and  the  fragments  of  his  body  became 
fire-stones,  which  were  scattered  all  over  the  globe  and 
suppUed  man  with  the  principle  of  fira  Manabozho  wa« 
the  inventor  of  the  arts  and  industry ;  it  was  he  who 
taught  the  Bed  Indians  the  mode  of  manu&cturing 
axes,  blades,  arrow-points,  traps,  nets,  how  to  turn 
stones  and  bones  to  use,  to  capture  wild  animals,  fish, 
and  birds.  He  was  very  much  attached  to  Chibiabos, 
with  whom  he  Uved  in  the  desert,  where  they  ocmr 
ferred  together  for  the  good  of  hunianity.  The  matenal 
power  and  the  extraordinary  intelligence  of  these  two  su- 
perior beings  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Maoitoos  wholived 
in  the  air,  on  earth,  and  in  the  water ;  this  jealousy  gave 
rise  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Chibiabos.  Manar 
bozho  warned  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  machinar 
tions  of  the  Manitoos,  and  never  to  quit  him.  But  one 
day  Chibiabos  ventured  alone  during  the  winter  on  one 
of  the  great  frozen  lakes,  and  when  he  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  the  Manitoos  broke  the  ice,  and  Chi- 
biabos sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  his  body 
remained  buried. 

^'  Manabozho  wandered  for  a  long  time  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake,  calling  his  beloved  brother ;  his  voice,  troubling 
with  fear  and  hope,  was  heard  fix>m  afar.  When  he  had 
no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  misfortime  which  had  be&Uen 
him,  his  fiiry  knew  no  bounds ;  he  declared  war  against  the 
wicked  Manitoos,  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  his 
rage  no  less  than  his  despair  spread  consternation  through 
the  whole  desert.  After  the  first  moments  devoted  to  re- 
venge, he  painted  his  face  black,  covered  his  head  with  a 
veil  of  the  same  colour,  then  sat  dovm  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  mourned  the  deceased  for  six  years,  making  the 
neighboiuing  echoes  incessantly  ring  with  the  cherished 
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name  of  C3ubiabos.  The  Manitoos,  deeply  moved  by  his 
profoimd  grief,  assembled  to  consult  on  th^  means  they 
should  take  to  console  the  unhappy  mourner.  The  oldest 
and  wisest  of  them  all,  who  had  not  be^i  concerned  in  the 
deadi  of  Ohibiabos,  took  the  task  of  reconciliation  on 
himself  Aided  by  the  other  spirits,  he  built  a  saered 
lodge  near  that  of  Manabozho,  and  prepared  a  great  feast 
He  procured  the  best  tobacco  imaginable,  and  put  it  in  a 
beautiful  calumet ;  then  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  liie 
Manitoos,  who  walked  in  procession,  each  carrying  under 
his  arm  a  bag  made  of  the  skins  of  various  animals  and 
filled  with  precious  medicines,  he  went  to  invite  Mana- 
bozho to  the  festival  Manabozho  uncovered  his  head, 
washed  his  &ce,  and  followed  the  Manitoos  to  the  sacred 
lodge.  On  his  entrance  he  was  offered  a  drink  composed 
of  the  most  exquisite  medicines,  a  rite  initiatory  to  propi- 
tiati<Hi.  Manabozho  drank  it  in  a  single  draught,  and  i&i- 
mediately  felt  the  grief  and  sadness  lifibed  from  his  soul 
The  Manitoos  then  b^an  their  dances  and  songs,  which 
were  succeeded  by  several  ceremonies  and  by  feats  of 
address  and  magic,  performed  with  the  intention  of  restor- 
ing serenity  of  mind  to  the  inconsolable  protector  and 
friend  of  the  hmnan  race.  It  was  thus  the  mysteries  of 
the  dance  and  of  medicine  were  introduced  on  the  earth. 
'^  The  Manitoos  then  united  all  their  power  to  recall 
Chibiabos  to  life,  which  they  did  without  difficulty ;  he 
was,  however,  forbidden  to  enter  the  sacred  lodge,  but, 
receiving  a  flaming  brand,  he  waS  sent  to  preside  over  the 
empire  of  the  dead.  Manabozho,  quite  consoled,  ate, 
drank,  danced,  and  smoked  the  sacred  pipe,  went  away  to 
the  Gbreat  Spirit,  and  returned  to  earth  to  instruct  men  in 
the  useful  arts,  in  the  mysteries  of  dancing  and  medicine, 
and  in  the  curative  properties  of  plants.     It  is  he  who 
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causes  the  medicinal  herbs  to  grow  which  cure  sickness 
and  wounds ;  it  is  he  who  killed  all  the  monsters  with 
which  the  desert  was  peopled.  He  placed  spirits  at  the 
four  cardinal  points  to  protect  the  human  race :  that  of 
the  north  sends  snow  and  ice,  to  facihtate  the  chase  in 
winter ;  that  of  the  south  causes  the  maize  to  grow,  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  tobacco ;  that  of  the  west  gives 
rain ;  and  that  of  the  east  brings  Ught,  by  commanding  the 
sun  to  move  round  the  globe.  Thunder  is  the  voice  of 
these  four  spirits,  to  whom  tobacco  is  offered  in  thanks- 
giving for  the  various  blessings  which  they  confer  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth." 

The  Cherokees  still  preserve  the  custom  of  consecrating 
a  family  of  their  tribe  to  the  priesthood,  as  the  fiEtmily  of 
Levi  was  consecrated  among  the  Jews.  On  the  birth 
of  a  son  in  this  family,  he  is  made  to  fast  for  seven  days, 
and  on  the  third  day  is  consecrated  by  the  Great  Spirit 
As  soon  as  the  young  Levite  is  of  an  age  to  understand  what 
he  is  about,  he  is  instructed  in  his  duties,  and  subsequently 
he  becomes  a  priest,  that  is  to  say,  a  medicine-man.  When 
an  important  enterprise  is  contemplated,  the  priest  is  con- 
sulted for  an  augury.  The  auguries  are  always  obtained 
by  feats  of  address,  mingled  with  fraud  and  superstitious 
practices.  Among  most  of  the  Bed  Indians,  seven  is  a  magic 
number.  The  Cherokees,  like  the  Comanches,  have  seven 
fast-days  in  the  year,  and  their  tribe  is  divided  into  seven 
clans.  The  seventh  son  is  always  regarded  as  a  future 
prophet  From  time  immemorial  the  Cherokees  have 
had  the  custom,  of  baptising  their  children  with  water,  the 
third  day  after  birth.  They  believe  that  without  this 
ceremony  the  new-bom  child  could  not  live.  Like  the 
tribes  of  the  north  and  west,  they  offer  sacrifices  and 
holocausts  in  which  the  victim  is  generally  a  roebuck. 
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Sometimes  the  heart  and  certain  portions  of  the  entrails 
alone  are  burnt ;  sometimes  the  entire  animal  is  consmned 
by  the  fire.  The  Cherokees  beheve  in  future  recom- 
penses, but  not  im  eternal  punishment ;  the  conception  of 
the  evil  spirit  they  owe  entirely  to  their  intercourse  with 
the  Whites.  They  admit  that  bad  actions  are  punished 
on  earth  by  sickness,  poverty,  war,  and  death ;  but  they 
do  not  believe  that  pimishment  incurred  by  any  crime  is 
prolonged  in  the  other  world. 

The  Delawares  place  the  creatiou  of  the  first  man  of 
their  tribe  by  the  Great  Spirit  immediately  after  the 
creation  of  the  earth,  of  the  water,  of  animals,  and  of 
plants.  This  tradition  of  the  creation  of  man  is  only  a 
variety  of  that  current  among  tiie  Osages ;  nevertheless 
we  shall  briefly  sketch  it 

'*The  Gfreat  Spirit  placed  a  snail  on  tiae  bank  of  a 
large  and  beautiful  river  descending  firom  a  mountain  near 
the  rising  sun.  At  tiie  end  of  twelve  hours  tiie  snail 
produced  a  man  witii  a  red  skin.  This  man,  not  con- 
tented to  be  alone  of  his  kind  in  the  world,  made  a  canoe 
of  bark,  and  descended  the  river  in  search  of  a  creature 
resembhng  himself.  On  the  third  day  of  his  voyage  he 
encountered  a  beaver,  to  whom  he  related  that  the  Great 
Spirit  was  his  father,  and  had  made  him  master  of  all 
creation.  The  beaver  grew  angry,  quarrelled  with  the  red 
man,  and  was  preparing  to  fight  with  him,  when  his  only 
daughter,  terrified  by  the  noise  she  heard,  rushed  out  of 
her  cabin,  and  separated  the  disputants.  On  hearing  the 
voice  of  the  child,  their  anger  was  appeased.  They  em- 
braced each  other  affectionately,  and  their  recent  friend- 
ship was  soon  cemented  by  the  imion  of  the  man  with 
the  daughter  of  the  beaver.  To  this  singular  marriage  the 
first  man  of  the  Delaware  tribe  owed  his  origin," 
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The  Indians  generally  have  no  conception  of  the  im- 
mutability of  die  Supreme  Being,  nor  of  the  divine 
perfection  of  his  judgmenta  They  beUeve  that,  bj 
means  of  prayers,  sacrifices,  fasting,  and  mutilaticms, 
they  can  secure  his  help  and  support  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  projects,  whatever  may  be  their 
natura  Their  religious  code,  very  limited  as  £ir  as 
the  essence  of  the  Divinity  is  concerned,  is  much  more 
copious  in  all  that  regards  the  relation  of  the  Great 
Spirit  to  man.  This  is  so  true,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  extract  from  all  the  Indian  traditions  a  page 
relating  to  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  the  Divine  nature, 
whereas  th^re  are  &w  tribes  who  have  not  some  fixed 
belief,  some  complete  dogma,  r^arding  the  creaticm  of 
man,  and  the  introduction  of  the  necessary  arts  of  life. 
As  we  have  seen,  dogmas  and  creeds  vary  in  some  d^ree 
among  difierent  populations,  but  such  variety  exists  only 
in  form  and  details ;  the  substance  is  ahnost  always  the 
same. 

One  of  the  most  curious  traditions  on  this  suljgect  is 
that  of  the  Satsikaas,  whidi  has  been  related  by  Father 
de  Smet,  in  his  interesting  letters.  According  to  this 
tradition,  two  lakes  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  (and  which,  possibly,  are  symbols  rather  than 
realities)  gave  birth,  the  one  to  a  troop  of  young  men, 
beautiM  and  vigorous,  but  poor  and  naked ;  the  oth^  to 
an  equal  nimiber  of  yovmg  industrious  girls,  who  made 
themselves  clothing.  For  a  long  time  these  beings  Uved 
separate  and  unknown  to  each  other,  but  at  last  they 
were  visited  by  an  old  man  named  Wizakeschak,  whom 
they  still  invoke ;  he  taught  the  young  men  the  art  of 
hunting,  and  conducted  them  to  the  dwellings  of  the  young 
women,  who  received  their  guests  with  shouts  of  joy  and 
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dancing.  They  presaited  the  young  men  with  clothing, 
and  each  woman  chose  a  guest,  and  (^ered  him  a  dish 
of  grain  and  roots.  The  men,  wishing  to  contribute  to 
the  feast,  went  out  himting,  and  returned  loaded  with 
game.  The  women  found  this  new  food  delicious,  and 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  strength,  skill,  and 
bravery  of  the  hunters.  The  latter  were  no  less 
dehghted  with  the  beauty  of  the  garments  they  had 
received,  and  with  the  talmt  of  the  women.  The  two 
parties  began*  to  think  they  were  necessary  one  to  the 
other,  and  Wizakeschak  presided  at  the  solemn  covenant 
by  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  men  should  be  the 
protectors  of  the  women  and  provide  them  with  food, 
whilst  all  the  other  cares  of  the  family  should  devolve  on 
the  women.* 

The  theogony  of  the  Fotowatomiee  is  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  Satsikaas.  It  teaches  llie  existence  of 
two  great  spirits,  who  are  in  constant  antagonism.  The 
one,  Kitchemonedo,  is  goodness  itself  and  is  the  Creator 
of  all  things ;  the  other,  Matdiemonedo,  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  evil.  The  power  of  these  two  superior  spirits 
is  about  equal ;  nevertheless  the  Potowatomies,  who  try 
to  propitiate  them  both  by  offering  to  each  a  suitable 
worship,  believe  tiie  good  spirit  to  be  more  powerful 
than  his  rival  When  Eitch^nonedo  created  the  world, 
he  filled  it  with  beings  resembling  men,  but  perverse  and 
wicked,  who  never  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven  in  grati- 
tude for  the  benefits  showered  on  them.  On  beholding 
this  ingratitude,  Kitchemonedo  plunged  the  whole  world 
into  an  immense  lake,  and  aU  its  inhabitants  were  drowned. 


*  See  the  letters  of  Father  de  Smet,  who  relates  this  tradition  in  his 
work  on  the  Missions  of  Oregon. 
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When  his  ■  wrath  was  appeased,  he  withdrew  the  world 
from  the  waters,  and  created  a  young  man  of  great 
beauty,  who  became  very  sad  on  finding  himself  quite 
alone.  Eitchemonedo,  moved  by  his  sadness,  sent  him 
a  sister  to  charm  his  sohtude  and  be  his  companion* 

After  many  years  of  happiness  and  innocence,  the 
yoimg  man  had  a  dream  which  he  communicated  to  his 
sister.  "  Five  strangers,"  he  said,  "  will  come  to-night  and 
knock  at  the  cabin  to  see  you.  The  Gfreat  Spirit  forbids 
you  to  smile  or  even  look  at  the  first  four,  but  you  may 
speak  to  the  fifth,  and  show  him  that  his  arrival  gives  you 
pleasure."  TSie  young  girl  followed  the  advice  of  her 
brother.  The  first  stranger  who  presented  himself  was 
Usama  (tobacco)  ;  not  receiving  any  answer,  he  fell  to  the 
ground  and  died  of  grief.  The  second,  Wapako  (pumpkin), 
met  the  same  fate,  which  was  also  shared  by  the  two 
others,  Eshkossinien  (water-melon)  and  Kokies  (bean).  But 
when  Taaman  (maize)  arrived,  the  young  girl  opened  h«: 
door,  began  to  laugh,  and  received  the  stranger  affection* 
ately,  and  married  him  soon  afterwards.  Usama,  Waha- 
ko,  Eshkossinien,  and  Kokies  were  buried,  and  on  their 
tombs  grew  tobacco,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  beans,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  new- 
married  couple.  From  this  marriage  sprang  aU  the  Indians 
of  North  America.  It  was  thus  that  the  Great  Spirit, 
after  having  created  man,  suppUed  him  with  the  means  of 
smoking  in  honour  of  the  Manitoos,  and  of  varying  his 
food  by  taking  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  and  excellent  vege- 
tables in  turns. 
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RELIGION  OF  THE  COLUMBIAN  TRIBES.  —  LEGEND  OF  THE  PI0SA.  —  RELIGION 

OP   THE    TRIBES   OF  NEW   MEXICO SPIRIT  OF   THE    WATERS.  — OF    THE 

RELATION    BETWEEN    M^    AND    THE    CELESTIAL    SPIRITS. LEGEND    OF 

ONOSWUTAQUTO.— MEDICINE-MEN.  —  BELIEF  IN  DREAMS  AND  AUGURIES. 

-^RAIN-MAKERS. COMMEMORATIVE  AND  EXPIATORY  FEASTS. TORTURING 

CEREMONIES. VOLUNTARY  RELIGIOUS  TORTURE. TRIAL  BY  THE  SUN. 

SACRIFICES.  —  HUMAN  SACRIFICES. SACBED  FIRE. 

The  religion  of  the  Selishes  is  scarcely  a  religion.  StiU 
they  have  a  vague  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  they 
honour  him,  in  their  own  way,  with  a  very  limited,  but 
yet  an  ostensible  kind  of  worship.  Their  religious  cere- 
monies are  insignificant,  and  consist  principally  of  a  few 
superstitious  practices  enacted  imder  the  direction  of  the 
medidne-men.  One  of  these  ceremonies,  called  the  /Sm- 
mash^  is  celebrated  from  time  to  time  to  recall  the  human 
spirit,  which  the  Selishes  consider  as  being  distinct  from 
the  principle  of  life,  and  liable  to  escape  to  other  regions 
without  causing  death  to  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs, 
like  the  Sahaptins,  they  have  many  puerile  traditions  re- 
lating to  the  natural  phenomena  of  ^eir  country.  They 
also  bestow  the  honours  of  divinity  on  the  prairie  wolf ; 
but  they  do  not  make  it  the  object  of  special  worship. 

The  tribes  who  dwell  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
also  admit  the  existence  of  a  beneficent  and  all-powerftil 
Spirit,  by  whom  all  things  were  made.    They  assert  that 
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this  Spirit  often  changes  his  shape,  according  to  his  own 
pleasure,  but  more  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  large  bird. 
He  generally  lives  in  the  sun,  but  he  often  soars  among 
the  ethereal  regions,  in  order  to  survey  what  hap- 
pens in  the  world.  If  anything  that  meets  lus  view  dis- 
pleases him,  he  immediately  makes  known  his  irritatioii 
by  tempests,  storms,  and  diseases.  Lightning  is  the  angry 
flash  of  his  eye,  and  thunder  is  the  loud  flapping  of  his 
wings  among  the  clouds.  The  Indians  endeavour  to  pro- 
pitiate him  by  annual  sacrifices  of  their  first  game  and 
fish.  In  addition  to  this  superior  Spirit,  they  also  believe 
in  an  inferior  one,  who  is  said  to  live  in  fire,  and  of  whom 
they  stand  in  great  awe.  These  tribes  being,  together  with 
those  of  CaUfomia  and  the  Great  Sasin,  the  most  degraded 
«nd  ignorant  of  the  desert,  it  is  stiU  a  remarkable  fact 
that  not  one  among  them  is  wholly  atheistical,  and  that 
they  believe,  one  and  all,  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator 
of  the  universe.  On  this  great  truth  we  shall  make  no 
comment :  we  only  wish  to  point  it  out  for  the  edifica^ 
tion  of  some  of  our  unbeUeving  philosophers  who  look 
upon  the  savages  as  the  models  of  man  in  his  natural 
condition. 

The  traditions  of  the  western  tribes,  whether  of  Biblical 
or  Christian  origin,  or  simply  allegorical,  firequendy  men- 
tion a  huge  bird,  the  existence  of  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  primitive  history  of  the  Eed  Indian  nations. 
In  a  previous  part  of  our  narrative  we  have  spoken  of  this 
bird  as  being  the  emblem  or  symbol  of  the  Divine  Being. 
We  shall  now  find  the  same  symbol  transformed  into  that  of 
the  enemy  of  mankind.  Some  authors,  equally  distinguished 
for  their  erudition  and  their  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Indians,  have  looked  upon  the  legend  we  are  about  to  re- 
late as  a  distorted  reminiscence  of  the  redemption  which 
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was  sealed  upon  Golgotha.*  But,  lest  we  should  be 
carried  away  from  our  subject  by  expatiating  on  topics 
of  this  nature^  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  simple 
narrative,  without  adding  any  suggestion  of  our  own.     - 

Ascending  the  Mississippi,  a  little  above  St.  Louis, 
between  Altou  and  the  Illinois  'Biver,  there  is  a  narrow 
pass  confined  between  two  high  hills,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  runs  the  Kusa,  a  rivulet  which  flows  into  the 
river.  At  this  place  is  a  smooth  perpendicular  rock, 
upon  which,  at  two  or  three  yards'  height,  an  immense 
image  of  a  bird  with  outspread  wings  is  chiselled  in  the 
stone.  This  image,  from  which  the  streamlet  takes  its  name, 
is  called  by  the  Indians  the  Fiusa,  that  is  to  say,  the  man- 
devouring  bird,  and  was  thus  named  from  the  circumstance 
that  follows. 

^'  Many  thousand  moons  before  the  arrival  of  the  white 
men,  Nanabush,  the  benevolent  intercessor  for  man- 
kind, destroyed  the  great  Mammoth  or  Mastodon,  the 
bones  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
America.  At  that  time  there  was  a  bird  of  such  pro- 
digious strength  and  size,  that  he  could  easily  carry  away 
a  stag  in  his  talons.  This  bird,  having  once  tasted  of 
human  flesh,  from  that  time  forward  would  eat  no  other 
food.  He  wafl  as  cunning  as  he  was  strong :  he  used  to 
make  a  sudden  dart  at  an  Indian,  carry  him  away  to  one 
of  his  caves  in  the  rock,  and  there  devour  him  at  leismre. 
Hundreds  of  warriors  had  been  unsuccessful  in  their 
attempts  to  destroy  him.  Entire  villages  were  thus  laid 
waste  by  him,  and  terror  was  spread  among  the  tribes  of 

*  The  Rev.  Father  de  Smet,  equally  struck  with  the  mysterious 
iense  of  due  tradition,  relates  it  in  one  of  his  letters,  published  in  the 
collection  of  annals  for  the  Propagati<m  of  the  Faith. 
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Illinois.  At  length  Outaga,  a  warrior  chief,  whose  renOTm 
extended  fer  beyond  the  great  lakes,  withdrew  from  the  rest 
of  his  tribe,  spent  a  whole  moon  in  fasting  and  solitude,  and 
prayed  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  deliver  his  children  from  the 
fangs  of  the  Fiusa.  During  the  last  night,  the  Great 
Spirit  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  commanded  him  to 
select  twenty  warriors,  and  to  hide  them  in  a  place  which 
he  pointed  out  to  him,  each  man  being  armed  with  a  bow 
and  a  poisoned  arrow.  One  warrior  alone  was  to  show 
himself  openly,  and  become  a  victim  to  the  winged 
monster,  at  whom  all  the  others  were  to  let  fly  their  arrows 
the  moment  the  bird  fastened  on  its  prey, 

"When  Outaga  awoke,  he  gave  thanks  to  the  Great 
Spirit;  he  then  went  back  to  his  tribe,  related  his 
dream,  and  the  twenty  warriors  were  forthwith  chosen, 
armed,  and  placed  in  ambush,  Outaga  himself  ofiering  to 
become  the  victim,  and  to  perish  for  the  rest  of  his  tribe. 
From  the  rising  ground  where  he  stood,  the  brave  Indian 
beheld  the  Rusa  perched  on  his  rock ;  he  drew  himself 
up  with  majestic  bearing,  planting  his  feet  firmly  on  the 
soil ;  and  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his  calm  and  unmoved 
heart,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  began  the  death-chant  of 
the  warrior.  The  monster  spread  out  his  wings,  and  quick 
as  lightning  fell  upon  the  Indian  chief  But  every  bow  was 
ready  strained,  every  warrior  let  his  arrow  fly,  and  each 
arrow  pierced  through  the  body  of  the  Piusa,  who  sank 
and  expired  at  the  feet  of  Outaga  with  a  savage  and 
terrific  shriek.  The  Great  Spirit  rewarded  the  sacrifice 
of  the  generous  chief  by  suspending  over  his  head  an 
invisible  shield,  which  preserved  him  from  being  hurt 
by  his  friends'  arrows  or  by  the  talons  of  the  bird." 

In  remembrance  of  this  event  the  image  of  the  Fiusa 
was  carved  on  the  rock,  and  no  Indian  ever  goes  past 
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this  place  in  his  canoe  without  aiming  a  shot  at  the 
monster's  effigy.  The  rifles  have  left  innumerable  marks 
on  the  stone,  and  the  whole  &ble  seems  to  borrow  an  air 
of  truth  from  the  fact  that  all  the  natural  caverns  in  the 
surrounding  hills  are  filled  with  bones  of  thousands  of 
human  beings.  It  is  perhaps,  after  all,  a  historical 
record  disfigured  by  fiction. 

A  tradition  prevails  among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in 
which  we  can  trace  a  great  analogy  to  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation  of  man  and  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Ac- 
cording to  these  Indians  the  Great  Spirit  created  in  the  first 
place  two  men ;  but,  on  seeing  that  his  work  was  thus  insuf- 
ficient for  its  purpose,  he  took  from  each  man  a  rib  of  which 
he  formed  two  women.  The  Indian  race  are  descended 
from  these  two  couples.  AU  men  were  at  first  xmited  in 
one  great  nation ;  but  they  became  wicked,  and  after  that 
the  Great  Spirit  visited  them  and  gave  them  the  know- 
ledge of  several  tongues,  thereby  creating  among  them 
confusion,  which  compelled  them  to  separate  and  to  form 
all  the  different  tribes  which  are  yet  in  existence. 

The  Indians  of  New  Mexico  tolerate  Catholic  churches 
in  their  pueblos ;  many  even  are  Christians,  or  at  least 
baptized :  but  they  always  prefer  the  worship  of  Monte- 
zuma to  any  other,  and  follow  it  in  secret  when  they  are 
not  able  to  profess  it  publicly.  The  Zunis  do  not  admit 
the  Mexicans  to  their  mystic  ceremonies,  nor  do  they 
allow  them  to  be  present  at  their  religious  dances  on 
the  public  place,  nor  at  their  nocturnal  and  mysterious 
assemblies  in  the  estufas.  The  caciques  of  the  Zunis 
are  at  the  same  time  priests  and  governors.  One  among 
them  holds  the  rank  of  sovereign  pontiff*.  He  officiates 
in  the  worship  of  the  water-deities,  who  are  so  highly 
venerated  and  so  indispensable  to  the  populations  of  New 
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Mexioo  Before  sacrificing  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters, 
the  pontiff  seeks  out  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  twigs  of  a 
certain  tree,  cuts  them  into  little  pieces,  and  ornaments 
them  with  feathers,  attaching  to  each  piece  four  feathers 
of  the  turkey,  four  of  the  eagle,  and  four  of  the  ducL  He 
then  chooses  a  spot  of  sacred  ground  wherein  he  plants 
the  bits  of  wood  and  feathers,  having  first  boxmd  them 
together  by  means  of  a  vegetable  tie  This  is  a  rite,  a 
kind  of  invocation  to  Montezuma  and  to  the  inferior 
deities  of  the  water,  such  as  fi*ogs,  tortoises,  and  rattle- 
snakes, in  order  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  rain.  It  is  rare 
that  after  this  ceremony  the  Great  Spirit  fiEdls  to  send 
water  to  the  parched  up  land,  thus  giving  them  abundant 
crops  without  the  hdp  of  artificial  irrigation. 

The  Navajos  as  well  as  the  Zunis  believe  in  llie  exist- 
ence of  a  Great  Spirit,  the  wise  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  universe,  and  die  righteous  Judge  of  the  actions  of 
men,  which  will  be  weighed  and  punished  or  rewarded 
immediately  after  death.  The  Navajos  offer  up  saoifices 
of  meat  and  flour  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  obtain 
peculiar  fevours  and  blessinga  They  also  build  for  their 
worship  stone  altars,  which  they  adorn  with  feathered 
sticks.  These  Indians  look  upon  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  as  the  principle  of  the  seasons  and  the  cause  of  rain 
and  fine  weather,  but  they  do  not  invoke  Montezuma  like 
the  Zunis  to  obtain  special  favours,  nor  does  their  history 
make  mention  of  that  divine  l^islator. 

The  Navajos  never  eat  pork,  even  when  pressed  by 
himger ;  they  are  equally  prohibited  from  the  flesh  of  the 
bear ;  they  hold  tiiis  animal  in  profound  veneration,  and 
kill  him  in  no  case  whatever. 

The  Mojaves,  also,  have  no  knowledge  of  Montezuma ; 
and  yet  the  idea  of  this  personage  appeara  to  be  embodied 
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in  that  of  Mat-e-vil,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
sojourned  some  time  among  men,  afterwards  retreating 
mto  the  East  beyond  the  great  waters,  with  a  promise 
that  he  would  return  to  his  people  and  remain  with 
them  for  ever.  Some  American  travellers  beheve  they 
can  trace  in  Mat-e-vil  a  confused  notion  of  Jesus  Christ 
Although  it  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  truth  on  the 
subject,  still  we  think  it  very  likely  that,  from  all  these 
tribes  having  had  the  Gbspel  preached  to  them  by  mis- 
sionaries aflber  the  conquest  of  Coronado,  the  Indian 
doctrine  may  have  been  modified  by  CathoUc  teachings, 
and  the  ideas  of  Christ  and  Montezuma  may  be  mingled 
together  in  the  imaginations  of  the  people. 

Before  entering  into  details  concerning  the  superstitious 
ceremonies  of  the  Eed  Indians,  we  shall  end  our  account 
of  the  intercourse  of  men  and  celestial  spirits  by  a  singu- 
lar and  little  known  tradition. 

"  An  old  Ojibbeway  of  the  tribe  of  Beavers  lived  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Huron  with  his  wife  and  his  only 
child,  a  remarkably  handsome  lad,  called  Onoswutaquto 
(he  who  takes  the  clouds).  The  parents,  who  were 
proud  of  their  son,  looked  forward  to  his  becoming 
some  day  a  great  warrior.  When  he  became  of  an  age 
to  prepare  his  medicine-bag,  he  left  his  dweUing  and 
went  forth  into  the  woods;  there  he  had  a  dream, 
in  which  he  saw  a  beautiful  maiden,  Nemissa  by  name, 
who  descended  from  the  clouds  and  drew  near  to  him. 
*  Onoswutaquto,*  said  the  fair  girl,  *  it  is  for  you  that  I 
have  come :  follow  me.'  He  obeyed,  and  he  immediately 
felt  himself  rising  above  trees,  mountains,  and  clouds ;  he 
soon  arrived  at  the  very  sky,  and  passed  through  a  hole 
in  the  azure  vaidt.  Suddenly  he  foimd  himself  with  his 
companion  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  and  magnificent 
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prairie,  A  path  strewn  with  gay  and  sweetly  scented 
flowers  led  up  to  a  splendid  house,  which  Onoswutaquto 
entered,  following  the  steps  of  his  guide.  The  dwellii^ 
was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  was  stored  with  bows, 
arrows,  arms,  and  tomahawks,  with  silver  ornaments ;  the 
other,  containing  all  sorts  of  things  for  women's  use,  was 
the  apartment  of  the  Ojibbeway's  mysterious  conductress. 
Scarcely  had  they  entered,  when  Nemissa  exclaimed :  *  My 
brother  comes,  I  must  hide  you :'  and  she  concealed  him 
in  a  comer  beneath  a  many-coloured  scarf  which  she 
usually  wore  round  her  waist. 

"The  brother  arrived  accordingly,  soon  after,  richly 
dressed,  and  brilliant  as  if  he  were  covered  with  plates 
of  polished  silver.  He  took  a  fine  pipe,  which  he  began 
smoking,  and  said  to  his  sister :  *  Nemissa,  my  eldest  sis- 
ter, when  will  you  cease  to  live  in  this  way?  Have  you 
forgotten  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  forbidden  you  to  take 
the  children  of  earth  ?  You  perhaps  fancy  you  have 
hidden  Onoswutaquto;  but  do  I  not  know  he  is  here? 
Send  him  back  at  once,  imless  you  wish  to  offend  me.' 
And  perceiving  his  sister  was  unwilling  to  obey,  he  said 
to  the  yoimg  man:  'Come  out  of  your  hiding-place, 
walk  about  and  amuse  yourself;  for  you  will  become 
hungry  if  you  always  remain  in  the  same  place.'  Onos- 
wutaquto, thinking  himself  discovered,  came  out  quickly 
fi*om  under  the  brilliant-coloured  scarf,  when  Nemissa's 
brother,  having  made  him  a  present  of  a  red  pipe  and  a 
bow  and  arrows,  he  was  looked  upon  as  l^ally  married 
to  the  woman  who  had  transported  him  firom  the  lower 
world  into  the  ethereal  regions. 

"  Everything  that  surrounded  the  Ojibbeway  was  bright, 
good,  and  beautifiil.  Flowers  were  strewn  all  over  the 
plain ;  the  air  was  scented  with  their  fi:tigrance ;  crystal 
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rivulets  of  pure  and  transparent  water  flowed  with  gentle 
rippling  on  all  sides ;  trees  of  marvellous  shape,  and  rich 
with  young  and  tender  verdure,  grew  in  clusters  here  and 
there,  as  if  planted  for  beauty's  sake  by  an  intelligent 
hand.  Birds  in  the  air,  or  among  the  trees,  warbled 
songs  of  joy;  animals  of  strange  but  graceful  shape 
sported  among  the  grass ;  but  whatever  way  he  looked 
no  human  beings  could  he  descry.  When  he  had  been 
there  some  time  he  observed  that  Nemissa's  brother  went 
away  every  morning  and  returned  only  at  evening  time. 
Onoswutaquto  became  anxious  to  know  the  reason  of  this 
absence,  and  he  one  day  requested  leave  to  accompany 
him  in  his  excursion.  The  permission  was  granted,  and 
the  two  immediately  set  off  together.  They  proceeded 
for  many  hours  across  an  interminable  prairie,  quite  an 
ocean  of  verdure,  when  Onoswutaquto,  uninured  to  such 
great  fatigue,  felt  hunger  gnawing  at  his  stomach ;  and  he 
inquired  of  his  companion  whether  they  should  not  soon 
have  something  to  eat.  *  Be  patient,'  was  the  reply ;  '  we 
shall  soon  arrive  at  the  place  where  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
taking  my  repast,  and  you  will  see  by  what  means  I 
obtain  it' 

'*  After  a  long  march  they  at  length  came  to  a  place 
where  they  found  some  splendid  mats,  upon  which  they 
took  their  rest.  Close  to  the  mats  was  a  hole,  through 
which  they  were  able  to  see  all  that  was  on  the  earth. 
Onoswutaquto,  looking  down,  beheld  the  great  Indian 
lakes  and  villages,  with  warriors,  some  ready  for  the 
fight,  some  lying  asleep ;  and  further  on,  young  men  play- 
ing at  ball  on  the  greensward,  while,  near  a  river,  women 
and  young  girls  were  cutting  reeds  for  making  mats. 
.  "Nemissa's  brother  pointed  out  to  his  companion  a 
group   of  children  playing  in  the  middle  of  a  village, 
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and  among  these  a  pretty  boy  to  whom  he  threw  some- 
thing. The  child  instantly  fell  down,  and  was  carried 
half-dead  to  a  neighbouring  hut.  The  Indians  gathered 
together,  and  began  chanting  a  prayer  that  the  child's 
life  might  be  spared.  From  bis  high  place  in  the  heavens 
the  author  of  the  accident  commanded  them  to  sacrifice  a 
white  dog.  The  parents  of  the  dying  boy  immediately 
sent  for  the  medicine-men,  who  assembled  and  proceeded 
with  the  ceremony.  The  dog  was  killed,  roasted,  and 
placed  on  a  dish,  and  the  medicine-men  began  crying  out : 
*  We  offer  thee  this  sacrifice.  Great  Manitoo  I  Let  not 
this  child  go  to  the  Land  of  Shadows,  but  restore  him  to 
health.'  The  dish  instantly  flew  up  into  the  air  and 
became  the  dinner  of  Onoswutaquto  and  his  companion, 
who  spoke  to  him  thus :  *  There  are  men  among  you 
whom  you  believe  to  be  very  clever,  but  they  are  so  only 
because  they  listen  to  my  voice.  When  I  strike  any  one 
with  disease,  these  men  advise  the  people  to  have  recourse 
to  me ;  they  offer  me  a  sacrifice,  and  I  withdraw  my  hand 
from  the  sick  person,  who  then  recovers  his  health/ 
Onoswutaquto  often  returned  to  the  same  place,  but  at 
length  he  grew  weary  of  the  quiet  life  he  was  leading  up 
above  the  clouds  ;  his  thoughts  dwelt  with  his  fanuly  and 
friends,  and  he  entreated  his  wife  to  allow  him  to  return 
to  earth.  With  great  difficulty  she  consented,  and  parted 
from  him  with  these  words :  *  Since  you  prefer  the  care, 
misery,  and  poverty  of  the  world  to  the  sweet  happiness 
of  heaven,  return  to  your  village.  But  remember  this : 
you  are  still,  and  ever  will  be,  my  husband ;  I  am  free  to 
recall  you  here  whenever  I  please,  and  my  authority  over 
you  will  never  be  less.  And  above  all,  take  heed  you 
never  become  the  husband  of  another  wife,  or  you  will  feel 
the  weight  of  my  revenge.' 
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"A  few  moments  after  this  OnoBwutaquto  awoke,  and 
found  himself  lying  on  the  grass  near  his  father's  hut  His 
mother  told  him  he  had  been  absent  a  whole  year ;  and, 
although  the  change  at  first  seemed  to  him  &I1  of  hard* 
ship  and  misery,  still  he  soon  forgot  the  warning  of  his 
mysterious  wife,  and  married  a  young  and  beautiful  woman 
of  his  own  tribe.  But  she  died  on  the  fourth  day  after 
her  marriage.  Onoswutaquto  married  again,  but  shortly 
afterwards  he  disappeared,  and  was  never  heard  of  from 
that  time  forth,  nor  was  it  known  what  becanTe  of  him." 

The  medicine-men  of  whom  we  have  often  spoken  are 
a  kind  of  priests,  doctors,  and  charlatans,  who  pretend  to 
cure  illness,  es^lain  auguries,  and  foretell  future  events. 
They*  feign  to  be  inspired  by  the  spirits ;  they  perform 
rigorous  acts  of  penance ;  submit  to  mutilation,  fasting,  and 
self^mortification ;  they  profess  charms  and  secrets  which 
invest  them  with  great  power ;  they  preside  over  all  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  take  the  lead  in  the  dance  and  the 
song.  Cunning,  deceit,  shrewdness,  a  little  knowledge, 
and  a  great  deal  of  juggling  trickery,  form  the  founda* 
tion  of  their  renown.  They  obtain  from  the  people 
a  kind  of  respect  different  from  that  with  which  other 
dignitaries  are  treated,  fear  being  its  principal  element ; 
they  are  looked  upon  as  oracles,  but  the  same  ad- 
miration is  not  bestowed  upon  them  as  upon  sachems 
and  warriors. 

These  medicine-men  place  great  faith  in  meteorology. 
They  observe  with  minute  attention  the  shape  and  colour 
of  the  clouds,  their  volume  and  direction,  and  their 
position  relatively  to  the  sun  and  horizon.  From  such 
observations  they  deduce  auguries,  in  the  truth  of 
which  they  place  absolute  belief;  and  on  the  faith  of 
.these  they  venture  to  announce  important  events  long 
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beforehand  like  the  rest  of  their  people  they  bestow 
serious  attention  on  dreams,  to  which  they  give  the  most 
natural  interpretation,  and  they  observe  the  flight  of 
birds.  Carnivorous  birds  are  considered  by  them  as 
the  precursors  of  war;  their  flight  indicates  the  time 
and  place  at  which  future  battles  are  to  be  fought; 
their  going  to  and  fro  in  the  air  has  no  other  object 
than  to  carry  messages  for  the  Spirit  of  Batde.  The 
war  songs  of  the  savages  are  filled  witii  energetic  figures 
of  speech  ^relating  to  the  habits  and  indications  of  aM 
birds  of  prey,  but  especially  the  eagle  and  the  hawk.  No 
day  passes  in  an  Indian  family  without  dreams  and  auguries 
forming  a  subject  of  conversation.  They  imagine  happy 
dreams  to  be  sent  by  a  good  spirit,  who  takes  this  miethod 
of  imparting  good  advice  to  them ;  painfiil  dreams,  oa 
the  contrary,  are  to  these  poor  creatures,  whom  superstition 
and  ignorance  keep  in  perpetual  fear  and  anxiety,  secret 
warnings  of  some  threatening  misfortune. 

Of  the  superstitious  customs  most  prevalent  among 
the  agricultural  tribes,  that  of  which  the  object  is  to  draw 
down  rain  is  most  worthy  to  be  described.  When  a 
long  drought  has  threatened  to  destroy  the  crop  of  maize, 
the  women  go  and  implore  the  medicine-men  to  make 
water  iall  from  the  sky.  These  functionaries,  not  being  sure 
of  their  own  power,  and  fearful  of  losing  their  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  the  impatient  multitude,  go  on  as  long  as  tiiey 
can,  putting  off  tiie  commencement  of  the  ceremony  in 
hopes  of  a  change  in  the  atmosphere.  like  tiie  bufiklo 
dance,  performed  to  attract  those  animals  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  village,  the  rite  we  have  been  describing  is 
always  crowned  with  success,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  prolonged  until  rain  falls. 

The  day  indicated  for  the  opening  of  the  ceremonies, 
twelve  or  fifteen  young  men  who  have  the  most  confidence 
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m  the  supernatural  power  of  their  medicine,  and  who  are 
not  influenced  by  the  fear  of  exposing  their  reputation,  go 
in  procession  to  the  great  medicine  lodge,  a  kind  of  sacred 
cabin,  where  the  priests  of  the  tribe  assemble  to  sing, 
gesticulate,  and  bum  sweet^melling  herbs  to  propitiate 
the  Great  Spirit.  The  smoke  escapes  by  the  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  cabin,  and  ascends  into  space  like  a  sweet 
incense  towards  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Being.  One 
of  the  yoimg  men  climbs  on  the  roof  of  the  sacred  cabin, 
where  he  must  remain  a  whole  day,  with  his  buckler,  bow, 
and  arrows.  He  recites  prayers  on  his  wampum,  which 
serves  him  as  a  rosary,  then  he  conjures  heaven  to  grant 
his  prayers,  accompanying  his  entreaties  sometimes  with 
menaces.  He  pronounces  long  discourses  to  the  assembled 
people,  who  listen  with  anxiety.  He  tells  them  that  he 
is  the  &vourite  of  Him  who  resides  in  the  sun,  and  com- 
mands the  thunder  and  clouds ;  he  promises  the  crowd 
that  the  Ughtning  attracted  by  his  buckler  will  soon  split 
the  clouds,  and  tiiat  either  he  will  make  the  rain  &J1  by 
the  force  of  his  medicine,  or  that  he  wiU  go  dbwn  to  the 
setting  sun  to  live  with  the  old  women  and  dogs.  Then 
he  draws  an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  and  hurls  it  into  the 
air  .to  pierce  the  imaginary  douds.  K  rain  £sl11s  during 
the  day  Ae  hero  is  nmde  much  of  by  his  tribe,  and  receives 
the  tide  of  medidne-man.  If  not,  he  is  turned  into 
ridicule ;  his  medicine  is  said  to  be  worth  nothing,  and 
he  retires  to  his  wigwam  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
despair. 

Many  Indian  nations  of  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  North  America  hold  annual  solenmities  which  have  a 
threefold  character,  and  which  are  celebrated  at  the  season 
when  the  leaves  of  the  willow  have  attained  their  full  size. 
These  solemnities  are  either  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  a  great  event,  like  the  Dance  of  the  deluge ;  or  they  are 
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celebrated  in  propitiation  of  the  superior  powers,  like  the 
religious  Buffalo  dance,  which  differs  from  that  performed 
in  periods  of  &mine  ;  or,  lastly,  they  are  observed  as  an 
expiation,  like  the  Ceremony  of  the  tortured,  in  whidb  the 
bloody  drama  begins  in  the  sacred  cabin  and  ends  in  the 
middle  of  the  village.  Mr.  Cathn  has  made  drawings 
and  paintings  frightfidly  real,  representing  the  atrocious 
scenes  of  these  ceremonies,  concerning  which  we  will  give 
some  details. 

Among  the  Mandans  these  great  festivals  of  propitiation 
and  expiation  are  prolonged  four  days.    The  first  is  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters,  in  commemoration 
of  the  deluge ;  the  last  is  nothing  but  a  scene  of  san*- 
guinaiy  torture,  inspired  by  religious  sentiments  worthy 
of  savages.    At  the  opening  of  this  solemnity  the  women 
and  children,  who  take  scarcely  anypart  in  the  performance, 
mount  on  the  roofe  of  their  wigwams  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  day,  and  turn  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
prairia    As  soon  as  tiie  sun  rises,  a  man  is  perceived  on 
the  horizoii;  who  approaches  the  village,  and  inunediately, 
as  if  a  great  misfortune  menaced  the  tribe,  the  wom^i 
shout,  the  children  cry,  the  dogs  bark,  the  men  run  towards 
their  arms,  and  the  warriors  prepare  to  fight.     The 
mysterious  man  arrives  at  last     He  is  painted  white; 
he  wears  on  his  shoulders  a  doak  made  of  the  skins 
of  four  wolves,  and  his  head-dress  is  made  of  the  skins 
and  feathers  of  two  ravens ;  in  one  hand  he  holds  with 
precaution  a  mysterious  calumet     He  goes  towards  the 
medicine  cabin,  into  which  he  enters  witiiout  meeting  any 
opposition.    He  calls  four  men  to  prepare  to  sweep  it,  and 
ornament  it  with  branches  of  willows,  with  aromatic 
plants,  buffidoes'  heads,  and  human  skulls.    When  aU  is 
ready,  this  mysterious  being,  who  caUs  himself  the  Jirst 
many  or  the  only  survivor^  walks  through  the  village,  call- 
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ing  out  to  the  master  of  each  cabin  to  come  forth.  The 
chief  of  each  family  comes  out  of  his  dwelling,  and  asks  who 
he  is  and  what  he  wants  ?  The  first  man  then  relates  to 
them  the  history  of  the  deluge,  and  tells  them  how  the 
waters  covered  all  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  how  all  the 
people  were  drowned  during  this  disaster,  and  that  he  alone 
succeeded  in  escaping  in  a  great  canoe,  which  landed  on  a 
high  mountain  to  the  west  of  his  present  abode.  He  says 
he  is  come  to  open  the  medicine  lodge,  and  that  presents 
must  be  given  to  him,  that  he  may  offer  them  in  sacrifice 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters,  for  that  otherwise  these  would 
return  and  cover  the  earth,  and  no  one  would  be  saved. 
Every  master  of  a  cabin  thereupon  gives  him  a  knife,  an 
axe,  or  some  other  present,  and  aU  these  offerings  are  car- 
ried to  the  medicine  lodge,  where  they  remain  until  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day,  and  are  then  thrown  with 
ceremony  into  the  depths  of  the  river. 

The  second  day  the  same  man  returns  at  sunrise  at  the 
head  of  fifty  young  men,  walking  one  by  one  in  procession. 
They  are  aU  naked,  and  painted  white,  red,  or  yeUow; 
they  carry  their  anns  and  their  medicine-baga  When 
they  are  inside  the  sacred  lodge,  they  sit  down  on  the 
ground  along  the  walls  ^  their  leader  is  in  the  middle  of 
them ;  he  calls  an  ancient  medicine-man  painted  yellow, 
and  appoints  him  master  of  the  ceremonies  by  making 
him  smoke  a  mysterious  calumet;  he  then  presses  his 
hand,  in  sign  of  adieu,  and  says  to  him,  ^  I  must  return 
to  my  mountains  of  the  west,  but  I  will  certainly  return 
next  year."  He  leaves  the  lodge,  says  adieu  in  llie  same 
manner  to  the  chiefe  of  the  tribe,  and  soon  disappears  on 
the  horizon. 

The  medicine  lodge  of  which  we  have  spoken  merits  a 
particular  description.  This  cabin  is  generally  very  large ; 
the  walls,  which  are  ornamented  with  branches  of  willow 
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two  yards  in  height,  are  arranged  in  the  shajJe  of  a  fan  ; 
against  the  pillars  which  support  the  roof  are  suspended 
in  groups,  at  equal  distances,  the  bucklers  and  arms  of 
the  young  men,  who  lie  or  sit  under  their  arms  in  the 
most  painful  postures,  so  as  not  to  be  overcome  by  sleep. 
Kear  a  fire  lighted  iu  the  middle  of  Ihe  cabin  staads  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  whose  special  business  is  to 
watch  that  the  young  men  do  not  escape,  nor  eat,  nor 
drink,  nor  sleep,  nor  hold  any  communication  with 
persons  outside,  during  these  four  days.  Behind  thi^ 
grave  personage,  who  prays  to  the  Great  Spirit^  and 
smokes  his  calumet  without  ceasing,  a  light  framework 
is  arranged,  composed  of  four  very  thin,  perpendiculai: 
poles  planted  in  the  groimd,  and  crossed  by  four  othec 
transverse  pieces  two  yards  in  length.  Under  this  frame- 
work is  a  kind  of  frog  or  tortoise,  flayed,  and  orna- 
mented with  coloured  ribands.  The  high  priests  alone 
understand  the  signification  of  these  two  objects.  Kear 
the  emblematical  animal  hes  a  scalping-knife,  and  nee^ 
dies  of  reeds  as  long  as  stocking  needles,  as  thick  as 
the  fingers,  and  pointed  at  both  extremities.  At  the  four 
comers  of  the  wood-work,  opposite  the  upright  posts, 
four  buffaloes'  heads  and  four  human  skulls  are  placecj 
oh  the  ground.  Near  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
are  four  sticks  resembling  drumsticks,  and  four  bottles 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  buffalo's  neck  and  embroi- 
dered with  the  bristles  of  the  porcupine ;  each  of  these 
bottles  contains  four  or  five  gallons  of  water;  in  shape 
they  are  like  a  tortoise  to  which  a  tail  of  eagle's  feathers 
has  been  aflixed.  Four  old  men,  who  are  to  make  use 
of  these  iQstruments  during  the  ceremony  of  the  tortured, 
stand  in  the  meantime  at  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
lodge. 
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On  the  fourth  day  the  framework  of  mysterious  sig- 
nificatioif  is  removed,  to  make  way  for  cords  hanging 
from  the  roof;  but  the  buffalo-skin  bottles  remain  in 
their  place,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  magical  drums.  Then 
two  men  come  and  take  the  scalping-knife  and  the  reed 
needles.  One  of  the  young  men  presents  himself  in  a 
state  diflScult  to  describe,  but  easy  to  imagine,  when  one 
remembers  the  four  days  of  sleeplessness  and  fasting  they 
have  all  been  obliged  to  endure.  The  man  with  the  knife 
seizes  the  victim,  and,  after  having  made  the  edge  of  his 
weapon  jagged  in  order  to  render  the  operation  more 
painful,  takes  between  his  fingers  an  inch  or  two  of 
flesh  which  he  cuts  with  the  knife  on  each  side  of  the 
shoulders  or  of  the  chest.  The  needles  are  then  passed 
through  this  wound,  and  lastly  the  bleeding  body  of  the 
patient  is  lifted  two  yards  from  the  ground  by  means  of 
cords  attached  to  the  needles.  At  the  moment  his  feet  are 
about  to  quit  the  ground,  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  arms  and 
legs  are  transpierced  by  eight  reed  needles,  and  buffaloes' 
heads  are  suspended  to  his  limbs,  to  prevent  the  move- 
ments which  his  torture  would  cause  him  to  make.  This 
operation  is  performed  in  five  or  six  minutes,  during 
which  time  four  old  men  sing  and  beat  the  drum  on  the 
buffalo-skin  bottles. 

An  hour  after  the  commencement  of  this  horrible  cere- 
mony, the  cabin  presents  a  frightful  spectacle,  the  horror 
of  which  turns  the  heart  sick  with  disgust  and  compas- 
sion. Ten  or  twelve  bodies,  streaming  with  blood,  are 
suspended  in  the  manner  described  from  the  roof  of  the 
cabin ;  men,  armed  with  sticks,  make  the  voluntary  vic- 
tims of  these  fiightftil  cruelties  turn  until  they  faint ;  they 
are  then  allowed  to  fall  heavily  to  the  ground ;  the  cord 
is  removed,  and  they  remain  in  tliis  position  Avithout  any 
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one  being  allowed  to  give  them  any  assistance,  until  they 
recover  the  use  of  their  senses.  But  the  terrilfle  ordeal 
is  not  yet  finished.  The  patient  drags  himself  on  his 
wounded  limbs,  all  pierced  with  needles  of  reeds,  to  the 
side  of  an  Indian,  who,  seated  near  a  bufialo's  head  with 
a  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  waits  for  him  gravely.  The 
patient  places  his  little  finger  on  this  singular  biock,  it  is 
then  sevCTed  by  a  blow  of  the  axe  ;  some  even  present 
two  fingers  to  be  cut  off,  by  way  of  penance. 

As  soon  as  six  or  eight  of  the  young  men  have  under- 
gone the  trials  of  the  cabin,  they  follow  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  the  public  place,  where  they  assemble  round 
the  great  canoe  for  the  last  dance. 

For  this  scene,  which  terminates  at  once  the  cere- 
monies and  the  sufferings  of  the  tortured,  the  victims  place 
themselves  in  a  circle  roimd  the  great  canoe,  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  and  fastened  by  their  wrists  to 
leathern  thongs,  which  the  most  vigorous  men  of  the  tribe 
hold  in  their  hands.  At  a  given  signal,  the  circle  conn 
mences  turning  with  the  utmost  rapidity  possible ;  but  the 
buffaloes'  heads,  which  are  still  festened  to  the  needles  of 
the  reeds,  prevent  the  sufferers  from  running.  Fasting, 
torture,  loss  of  blood,  and  want  of  sleep  have  turned 
them  into  walking  corpses.  They  remain  on  foot  as 
long  as  the  utmost  energies  of  their  savage  nature  render 
it  possible ;  but  at  last,  overcome  by  so  much  suffering 
they  succumb,  and  the  unfortunate  creatures  faint  and  &1L 
But  they  find  no  rest  yet ;  they  are  forced  to  continue 
turning  in  the  bloody  circle  imtU  they  have  got  rid  entirely 
of  the  buffaloes*  heads :  a  deliverance  effected  generally 
only  at  the  cost  of  terrible  woimds.  The  sufferers  are 
then  left  quiet,  swooning,  half-dead,  stretched  motionless 
on  the  ground,  covered  with  earth  and  blood,  until  they 
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return  to  consciousness ;  for  during  this  kind  of  swoons  ' 
they  are  supposed  to  be  conversing  with  the  Great  Spirit 
We  hardly  know  which  is  the  most  extraordinary  feature 
of  these  barbaxous  ceremonies,  the  courage  and  energy 
with  which  the  Bed  Men  devote  themselves  to  these  atro- 
cious tortures  from  purely  religious  motives,  or  the 
physical  strength  which  enables  them  to  undergo  such 
sufferings  without  expiring. 

The  Dacotas,  and  several  other  tribes  of  the  north, 
inflict  on  themselves,  also  from  religious  motives,  another 
kind  of  torture,  called  the  ordeal  <^  the  smi^  and  which  is 
hardly  inferior  in  atrocity  to  the  ceremonies  we  have  de- 
scribed. This  act  of  penance  is  a  means  of  earning  the 
rank  of  medicine-man.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  village,  opposite  a  pole  eight  or  ten  yards  in 
height,  planted  in  the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  the 
doctors,  who  sing  and  accompany  themselves  on  the 
drum.  At  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  poll  the  arm^  of 
the  neof^yte  are  attached,  a  little  higher  a  buffalo's  head^ 
and  at  the  summit  a  cord  to  hang  the  victim.  Two 
enormous  incisions  are  then  made  in  the  upper  part  of 
his  breast,  and  two  wooden  skewers  are  passed  through 
them ;  then,  by  pulling  the  cord  which  is  attached  to  these 
skewers,  the  pole  is  bent  down  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  it  springs  up  again  the  body  of  the  sufferer  is  raised 
up  so  high  that  the  points  of  his  toes  merely  touch  the 
ground.  The  unfortunate  aspirant  to  the  title  of  doctor 
must  remain  in  this  position  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  hold- 
ing his  medicine-bag  in  his  hand,  and  gazing  perpetually  at 
the  dazzling  fire  of  the  star  of  day.  During  this  time  the 
crowd  forms  a  circle  roimd  the  actors  in  the  ceremony, 
and  throws  down  at  the  feet  of  him  who  endures  the 
ordeal  of  the  sun  without  a  miumur  all  sorts  of  presents, 
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such  as  axes,  guns,  pipes,  moccasins,  &c.,  w];^ch  are  given 
to  liim  when  he  is  taken  down  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Besides  these  revolting  rehgious  customs,  which,  for- 
tunately, are  disappearing  from  day  to  day,  and  are"  now 
only  in  use  in  some  villages  of  the  north-west,  the  Red 
Indians,  by  way  of  penance,  and  to  propitiate  the  Great 
Spirit,  offer  him  very  frequent  sacrifices.     These  sacrifices 
generally  consist  in  cutting  off  one  joint  or  more  of  their 
fingers,  or  in  the  immolation  of  a  favourite  horse  or  dog ; 
pieces  of  stuff,  exquisite  meats,  fruits  of  the  earth,  are 
likewise  offered,  as  well  as  arms  and  the  most  precious 
skins,  that  above  all  of  the  white  buffalo.   When  an  Indian 
tribe  knows  of  the  existence  of  a  white  buffalo  skin,  they 
brave  every  difficulty  to  obtain   possession  of  it,   whe- 
ther by  force,  by  cunning,  or  by  considerable  material 
sacrifices. 

The  skins  and  stuffi  offered  to  the  Great  Spirit  are 
su^ended  to  the  summit  of  a  pole  placed  outside  the 
medicine-lodge ;  the  arms  are  buried,  or  thrown  into  the 
water ;  the  animals  sacrificed  are  killed  and  eaten,  or  else 
buried.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  horses,  instead  of 
being  killed,  are  simply  set  at  Uberty.  He  who  thus  sacri-^ 
fices  his  horse  gives  notice  to  the  warriors  of  his  tribe, 
who  come  in  procession,  and  in  their  finest  costumes,  to 
accompany  him  to  the  middle  of  a  great  prairie.  There 
the  horse  is  ceremoniously  set  free  from  his  saddle  and 
bridle  and  all  his  ornaments,  and  let  loose  by  his  owner, 
who  cannot  take  him  back  any  more,  as  henceforward  he 
belongs  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

On  the  first  peal  of  thunder  which  is  heard  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  Indians  offer  up  sacrifices.  Some 
burn  tobacco ;  others,  buffaJo-meat ;  and  the  most  timorous 
and  rehgious  cut  off  the  joints  of  their  fingers,  and  make 
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incisions  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  their  bodies.  Thunder  being 
to  the  majority  of  the  Indians  the  voice  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  which  sometimes  strikes  down  trees  and  hills,  men 
and  horses,  inspires  them  with  great  terror,  and  they  offer 
up  sacrifices  in  order  to  be  preserved  from  its  dangers. 
The  Dacotas  beheve  the  thunder  to  be  a  great  bird,  and 
that  the  indistinct  sounds  which  fill  the  air  during  storms 
are  caused  by  an  immense  number  of  young  birds,  which 
repeat  the  blow  struck  by  the  great  bird.  It  is  these 
young  thoughtless  creatures  who,  from  not  listening  to 
good  counsel,  cause  all  the  evil ;  the  old  thunder  is  good, 
and  never  kills  any  one. 

The  Pawnees  ofier  sacrifices  to  a  "  medicine-bag  "  of  the 
form  of  a  bird,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  sent 
to  their  ancestors  by  the  morning  star  as  his  representa- 
tive, with  the  injxmction  to  invoke  it  on  all  important  occa- 
sions, and  to  show  it  in  the  pubUc  rehgious  ceremonies. 
Before  the  ordinary  invocations  which  precede  ceremonies 
of  this  description  among  all  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Pawnees 
fill  a  calumet  with  the  sacred  and  aromatic  plants  con- 
tained in  the  mysterious  bird,  and  direct  the  smoke  to- 
wards the  star.  In  their  prayers  and  songs  they  celebrate 
the  power  of  the  bird ;  they  implore  its  aid  and  favour 
before  going  on  a  warlike  expedition,  or  to  the  chase ; 
they  intreat  its  intercession  when  they  desire  the  buffalo 
to  descend  into  their  prairies,  and  when  they  seek  to  ap- 
pease the  Great  Spirit  in  the  calamities  which  befall  the 
tribe,  or  even  a  family. 

The  Pawnees,  whom  some  learned  authors  regard  as 
descended  from  the  ancient  Mexicans,  offered  human 
sacrifices ;  but  we  beUeve  this  barbarous  custom  is  now 
abolished.  Formerly  these  sacrifices  took  place  more 
particularly  in  the  month  of  April,  that  is,  at  sowing  time, 
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with  a  view  to  obtaining  abundant  harvests  from  the 
Great  Spirit.  Before  the  sacrifice,  rehgious  dances  were 
performed,  accompanied  by  a  mystical  repast  in  the  sacred 
cabin ;  then  a  tree  was  cut  down,  with  great  ceremony, 
to  furnish  the  funeral  pile  on  which  the  victim  was  to 
perish.  All  these  preparations,  too  long  to  be  detailed, 
lasted  four  days.  The  fifth  day,  the  people  went  in  pro- 
cession to  the  place  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
young  girls,  and  where  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  victim  was  bound  to  three  stakes  placed  above 
the  funeral  pile ;  he  was  painted  red  or  black,  and  his  breast 
burnt  and  pierced  with  arrows ;  then,  after  his  heart  was 
reached,  it  was  torn  from  his  breast,  and  devoiured  all  bleed- 
ing. This  barbarous  ceremony  was  terminated  either  by 
setting  the  pile  on  fire,  or  by  eating  the  victim,  whose 
blood  served  to  water  the  seeds  about  to  be  committed 
to  the  earth. 

The  savages  build  no  temples  to  their  divinities,  although 
most  of  the  stationary  tribes  have  a  cabin  called  the  "  me- 
dicine-lodge," which  stands  in  heu  of  a  temple.  In  their 
sacrifices  and  sacred  rites  they  never  make  use  of  the  fire 
which  serves  for  their  ordinary  and  daily  wante,  but  they 
kindle  on  these  occasions  a  sacred  fire,  which  they  obtain 
from  flint  by  percussion,  or  from  wood  by  friction.  The 
Natchez,  the  populations  of  New  Mexico,  and  other  south- 
em  tribes,  never  allow  the  sacred  fire  Jo  go  out,  which  was 
Hghted  by  one  of  their  legislators  at  an  immemorial  period. 
This  ancient  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  these  people 
have  lost  their  nationaUty,  and  become  themselves  mere 
reUcs,  more  or  less  important,  of  a  strange  and  glorious 
past,  still  enveloped  in  a  mystery  which  science  and  erudi- 
tion have  only  partially  penetrated 

We  have  seen  how  the  sacred  fire  kindled  by  Monte- 
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ziima  had  been  preserved  at  Pecos  for  centuries,  and  down 
to  our  own  times.  The  great  Sun  who  gave  laws  to  the 
Natchez,  gave  them  abo  sacred  fire,  which  he  caused 
to  descend  from  the  star  of  day,  and  which  was  to  be 
eternally  fed  with  walnut  wood  stripped  of  its  bark.  This 
fire  burned  night  and  day  in  two  temples,  in  which  eight 
men,  chosen  from  among  the  people,  were  charged  to  main- 
tain it  under  pain  of  death.  The  Divine  Legislator  had 
predicted  the  most  frightful  calamities  to  the  Natchez,  if 
ever  this  fire  were  extinguished  in  both  temples  at  once. 

Some  authors  of  merit  have  seen  in  this  institution 
of  sacred  fire  among  the  Indians  a  proof  of  their  Asiatic 
origin.  Without  entirely  sharing  this  idea,  we  think  an  ar- 
gument may  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  in  favour  of  the 
direction,  from  south  to  north,  that  was  followed  by  the 
great  ancient  emigrations.  In  truth  we  find  among  all 
the  tribes  of  the  southern  part  of  North  America,  customs 
and  beliefs  which  have  a  strong  analogy  with  the  usages 
and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Meidcans.  It  would 
seem  as  though  Central  America  had  been  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race  in  the  New  World,  or  at  least  the  point  of 
departure  of  civilisation.  We  have  already  touched  on 
this  subject,  in  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  maize,  which 
is  of  tropical  origin,  but  has  spread  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent, even  to  the  coldest  regions.  A  fact  no  less  significant, 
and  from  which  the  same  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  is 
the  uniformity  of  the  principal  dogmas  and  religious  rites 
observed  among  all  the  populations,  from  Mexico  to  the 
centre  of  the  United  States.  By  these  means  we  may  in  some 
degree  foUowthe  traces  of  these  gigantic  emigrations,  which, 
like  the  majestic  course  of  an  immense  river,  descended 
from  the  magnificent  plateau  of  Anahuac  to  the  beautiful 
prairies  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
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CHAP.  XLH. 

WORSHIP  OF  SPRINGS  AKD  FOUNTAINS  AMONG  THE  ANaENTS,  AND  AMONG  THE 

INDIANS  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD.  —  RELIGIOUS  SKETCH  OF  THE  PERL^IANS 

OF    A     FUTURE    LIFE. OF    HEAVEN   AND    HELL    IN   THE    CREED  OF    THE 

DELA WARES  AND  CHACTAS. LEGEND  OF  THE  ENCHANTED  ISLE INDIAN 

MISSIONS.  —  CHRISTIANITT  AMONG  THE  SAVAGES. 

The  Indians  who  came  direct  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
as  did  the  Comanches  and  other  tribes  of  the  same  family, 
differ  from  the  people  who  emigrated  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, not  only  in  their  individual  type,  their  social  organi- 
sation, and  their  relative  civilisation,  but  also  in  their 
rehgion.  All  may  present,  more  or  less  distinctly,  an 
Oriental  or  European  character,  but  all  do  not  possess  it 
to  the  same  degree.  Thus,  to  speak  only  of  the  religious 
differences  existing  between  the  tribes  which  came  direct 
from  the  north,  and  those  which  settled  in  the  regions  ad- 
jacent to  Texas  and  Louisiana  only  after  they  had  become, 
so  to  speak,  neutrahsed  in  Mexico  or  in  Central  America, 
we  do  not  find  among  the  first  the  worship  of  springs  and 
foxmtains,  which  is  so  familiar  to  the  half-civilised  tribes 
of  New  Mexico,  and  concerning  which  we  wiU  add  some 
details  to  those  we  have  already  given  in  our  descriptions. 
It  is  weU  known  that  the  worship  of  wells  and  springs 
is  of  Oriental  origin,  and  of  the  highest  antiquity.     Not 
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only  was  it  practised  by  the  worshippers  of  Baal  and  by  the 
Scythians  and  their  descendants,  but  also  by  the  Hindoos, 
the  Chinese,  the  Moors,  the  Mahomedans,  &c.  In  the 
tenth  century  a  schism  arose  among  the  Americans,  some 
of  whom  were  accused  of  despising  the  "  Sacred  Well  of 
Vagarscriebat"  In  England,  under  the  reign  of  Canute 
and  Edgar,  edicts  were  promulgated  against  those  who 
venerated  "  sacred  wells."  In  the  last  century,  and  even  in 
our  own  days,  pilgrimages  were  frequently  made  to  the 
sacred  wells  which  are  scattered  in  great  numbers  over  the 
whole  siuface  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  objects  of  a 
veneration  which  has  a  deep  hold  on  all  the  Celtic  popu- 
lations, are  generally  situated  in  picturesque  spots,  on  the 
slope  of  hills  shaded  by  pines  and  venerable  oaks,  amidst 
rocks  covered  with  heath,  in  dark  and  mysterious  soUtudes, 
where  the  breeze  and  the  rivulet  murmur  incessantly,  and 
where  the  voice  of  man  finds  a  faithful  echo  always  ready 
to  make  nature  resoimd  with  the  songs  and  hymns  inspired 
by  the  piety  of  the  people. 

The  god  of  the  rivers  was  called  in  the  Celtic  language 
Divona,  from  Z?m,  god,  and  aban^  riyer.  The  Irish  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  fountains  concealed  in  retreats 
difficult  of  access,  and,  above  all,  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  an  ancient  oak,  or  of  an  upright  unhewn  stone. 
They  hung  rags  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  as  the  Orien- 
tals still  do.  Charles  O'Connor,  in  his  third  letter  signed 
"  Columbanus,"  and  addressed  to  his  brother,  gives  some 
very  interesting  details  regarding  the  worship  of  fountains 
by  the  Irish.  "  I  have  often  questioned  your  farmers,"  he 
says,  "  to  ascertain  what  they  thought  of  the  pilgrimages 
they  make  to  KiUarcht,  to  Tobbar-brighde,  to  Tobbar- 
muire  near  Elphine  and  Moore  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castlereagh,  whither  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
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flocked  every  year  to  celebrate  what  they  called  in  bad 
English  the  Patterns  (patronal  festival).  On  my  pressing 
an  old  man  to  tell  me  what  advantage  he  expected  to  de- 
rive from  his  visits  to  the  fountains  which  were  near 
ancient  oaks  or  upright  unhewn  stones,  and  to  explain  to 
me  what  was  the  object  of  suspending  pieces  of  linen  to 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  he  answered  that '  his  ancestors 
had  always  done  the  same ;  that  these  practices  were  a 
preservative  against  the  geasa-dravidecht^  or  sorceries  of 
the  Druids ;  that  by  these  means  their  cattle  were  preserved 
from  all  epidemic  maladies  ;  and  that  they  thus  obtained 
the  favours  of  the  davini  maithe^  or  fairies.'  These  pagan 
practices  were  so  important  in  their  eyes  that  they  some- 
times travelled  .as  much  as  twenty  miles  bareheaded  and 
barefooted,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  crawling  on 
their  knees  around  these  fountains,  these  upright  stones, 
and  old  oaks.  Their  face  turned  toward  the  west,  they 
went,  now  three  times,  now  six,  now  nine  times  round, 
always  coimting  the  turns  by  odd  numbers,  until  they  had 
rigorously  accomplished  their  voluntary  penance." 

From  the  most  ancient  times,  the  waters  of  Lough  Con 
have  been  regarded  as  sacred  ;  the  peasants  threw  pieces 
of  butter  into  this  lake,  as  a  preservative  against  the  geasa- 
dravidechty  who  were  superstitiously  supposed  to  cause 
the  milk  of  the  cows  to  be  dried  up. 

The  fountain  of  Jobbax-na-Molcht,  at  Tubbrid,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Ireland. 
A  great  mmiber  of  persons  repair  thither  every  Saturday, 
from  a  distance  of  many  miles,  to  make  their  pilgrimage, 
and  to  drink  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Instead  of  an 
unhewn  stone,  that  before  which  the  people  perform  their 
devotions  has  on  one  of  its  surfaces  the  images  of  three 
saints.     According  to  the  popular  legend,  three  priests. 
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who  were  about  to  celebrate  mass,  were  obliged,  in  order 
to  escape  from  their  persecutors,  to  throw  themselves  into 
this  fountain ;  when  the  emissaries  of  Elizabeth  arrived, 
they  only  found  three  rams,  instead  of  the  three  priests 
they  were  to  put  to  death. 

According  to  Stanley,  the  worship  of  foimtains  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  Chaldeans.  We  read  in  the  travels 
of  Hanway :  — 

"  We  arrived  at  a  deserted  caravansary,  where  we 
foimd  nothing  but  water.  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
pieces  of  linen  suspended  to  the  branches  of  a  neighbour- 
ing tree.  These  were  so  many  charms  which  pilgrims 
from  the  province  of  Ghilan  had  deposited  there  in  the 
hope  of  being  thus  cured  of  their  maladies."  From 
Chaldea  and  Persia,  the  worship  of  fountains  passed  into 
Arabia,  where  the  spring  of  Zim-zin,  at  Mecca,  was  re- 
nowned, several  centuries  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
Thence  it  spread  into  Egj^t,  into  Libya,  femous  for  its 
fountain  sacred  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  which  was  called 
by  PUny  the  fountain  of  the  sun ;  and  later  into  Greece^ 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Ireland.  Saint  Athanasius  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  worship  of  foimtains  :  Of  all  nations,  the 
Egyptians  were  the  most  superstitious  on  this  subject* 
When  we  ascend  to  the  origin  of  nations,  and  follow  theii* 
emigrations  from  east  to  west,  we  find  Numa's  fountain 
of  Egeria,  the  foniinalia  Romana^  the  Aquce  Ferentince^ 
and  the  sacred  wood  where  the  ferib  LatinsD  were  cele- 
brated.  These  woods  and  fountains  were  under  the 
especial  protection  of  some  divinity  :  dci  numen  etiam  et 
divinitas  cukus  tributue  fuit;  and  the  festivals  of  the 
fontinalia  of  pagan  Home  took  place,  like  those  of  the 
Irish  SkeUigs,  about  the  period  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

According  to  the  Greeks,  Perseus,  the  most  ancient  of 
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their  heroes,  conquered  Egypt,  Libya  and  the  nations 
dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Atlas,  which 
Leo  and  Hercules,  it  is  said,  alone  have  crossed.  Thence 
he  pursued  his  conquests  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
He  vanquished  the  provinces  surrounding  Tartessus 
(Tarshish  in  sacred  history).  His  wife  Asteria  (the 
Astarte  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Carthage)  was  the  daughter 
of  BaaL  Perseus  taught  the  navigators,  hitherto  guided 
by  the  Great  Bear,  to  direct  themselves  by  the  Polar  Star ; 
and  lastly,  some  sacred  foimtains  near  Carthage  were 
called  after  him,  fountains  of  Perseus. 

Pausamas  says  that  at  Phocis,  in  Achaia,  there  was  a 
fountain  consecrated  to  Hermes,  called  Hama,  near 
which  thirty  enormous  straight  stones  had  been  erected 
at  a  very  remote  period,  when,  instead  of  images,  the 
Greeks  adored  blocks  of  stone.  Such  was  also  the 
reUgion  of  pagan  Lreland. 

We  find  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  that  "  Arthga, 
son  of  Cathal,  king  of  Connaught,  took  the  pilgrim's  staff 
and  set  out  for  Hiona  dia  ailithre"  that  is  to  say,  went  on 
a  pilgrimage.  (This  word  ailithre  is  composed  of  ai,  a  rock^ 
or  upright  stone,  and  itriaUim^  going  round.)  At  present 
there  exists  no  other  word  in  Lish  to  express  the  pilgrim- 
ages of  the  Christians  to  lona,  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  Eome, 
than  ailithre^  which  the  Irish  used  to  designate  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  sacred  stone  of  Came,  or  Tobar,  the  emblematical 
god  of  the  Druids.  Smith  has  given  a  minute  description  of 
the  worship  at  the  SkeUigs,  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  in  that 
part  of  Ireland  which  was  first  invaded  by  the  Spaniards. 
An  immense  concourse  of  people,  consisting  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  infirm,  visits  every  year,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  fountain  of  St.  Michael,  near  BallynaskeUig,  on 
the  coast  of  Kerry,  in  the  hope  of  being  cured  by  these 
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miraculous  waters.  Thus  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  coincides 
with  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  consequently  with  the 
sacrifices  and  the  Baaltinnes  of  the  Druids,  which  also  took 
place  at  this  period. 

On  many  other  promontories,  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  hmnan  sacrifices  the  Druids  offered  on  them,  for  puri- 
fications and  the  worship  of  fountains,  monasteries  were 
erected  and  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  in  order  to  efiace 
every  reminiscence  of  pagan  rites.  Such  was  also  the 
Mont  St.  Michel,  on  the  confines  of  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tany, which  was  dedicated  to  the  same  saint  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  pacred  promontory  of  Scillea,  in  Greece  (now 
Cape  St.  Angelo),  was  also  dedicated  to  Sjt.  Michael. 

According  to  the  Annals  of  Innisfellen,  of  Tigemach,  and 
of  the  Four  Masters,  a  monastery  was  founded  by  St. 
Finian,  in  the  sixth  century,  in  honour  of  St.  Michael,  at 
Skellig-Michael,  the  largest  of  the  Irish  SkeUigs,  in 
which  are  found  the  two  most  famous  sacred  foimtains  of 
the  whole  island.  This  monastery,  which  the  Danes  pil- 
laged in  812,  was  rebuilt  in  860. 

The  invasions  of  the  Danes  forced  the  monks  to  abandon 
the  SkeUigs,  and  to  settle  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Kerry, 
where  they  founded  the  abbey  of  Ballynaskellig,  or  of  St. 
Michael,  in  the  barony  of  Ivergagh,  in  which  Derrynane 
Abbey,  the  favourite  residence  of  O'Connell,  is  situated. 
This  monastery  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Giraldus  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  the 
monastery  of  Skellig-Michael,  which  was  much  more  an- 
cient than  that  of  BallynaskeUig.  They  may  be  perceived 
even  at  the  present  day  on  a  platform  of  about  three  acres, 
in  the  centre  of  an  island  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  These  ruins  enclose  a  great  number  of  cells 
constructed  of  stones  piled  one  above  the  other,  which 
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let  the  wind  enter  on  every  side.  Here  are  found  the  tw^o 
foimtains  at  which  the  pilgrims  repeated,  on  the  29  th  of 
September,  the  prayers  that  were  customary  before  com- 
mencing their  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
According  to  Keating,  this  island  is  nothing  but  an  im- 
mense rock,  surrounded  by  precipices,  which  towers 
above  the  sea  at  a  fearfiil  height,  A  very  narrow  path 
leads  to  the  summit;  the  road  is  so  steep  that  few 
have  the  courage  to  venture  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
Druidical  pUgrim,  after  having  laid  down  his  offering 
before  the  sacred  foimtains,  advanced  without  flinching 
towards  the  principal  object  of  his  worship,  namely,  the 
stone  which  formed  the  summit  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
island. 

At  a  height  of  about  150  feet  above  the  sea,  he  passed 
through  a  narrow  opening  like  the  funnel  of  a  chimney, 
which  was  called  the  needle's  eye.  At  this  point  the 
ascent  became  very  difficult,  even  for  those  who  went 
bare-footed,  and  notwithstanding  the  cavities  hollowed  out 
in  the  rock  to  fadhtate  the  progress  of  the  pilgrims. 
These  obstacles  once  overcome  a  new  one  presented 
itself.  The  narrow  path  which  leads  to  the  summit,  and 
which  is  called  in  Irish,  ceac  an  docra^  stone  of  sorrow, 
overhangs  the  sea.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pass  along,  even 
dming  calm  weather :  but  when  the  wind  blows,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  fear  of  falling,  or  of  being  carried 
away  by  the  wind,  together  with  the  giddiness  of  the 
height,  is  enough  to  paralyse  with  terror  the  boldest  man. 
When  the  rock  here,  which  is  about  twelve  feet  in  height, 
is  passed,  the  path  leading  to  the  summit  is  much 
less  steep,  but  there  are  still  two  points  very  difficult  to 
pass ;  the  first  is  called  the  Eagle's  Nest,  and  is  the  spot 
where  the  monks  substituted  a  stone  cross  for  the  rock 
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which  was  the  object  of  adoration  to  the  Druids,  and 
which  underwent  first  the  ceremony  of  purification  in  the 
sacred  fountains. 

We  can  form  some  idea  of  the  superstitious  fear  with 
which  the  terrible  rites  of  the  Druids  inspired  the  people, 
if  we  represent  to  ourselves  a  man  suspended,  so  to  speak, 
in  mid  air,  at  a  height  of  450  feet  above  the  sea,  with 
a  boundless  horizon  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
mountains  of  Kerry. 

But  there  remained  yet  a  last  station  to  be  traversed  by 
these  daring  pilgrims,  before  they  reached  the  highest 
point  of  the  rock.  Arrived  at  this  height,  they  were  460 
feet  above  the  waves,  and  the  sea  is  so  deep  round  the 
island  that  the  largest  ship  of  war  can  anchor  there  with- 
out danger.  On  reaching  this  spot,  the  pilgrim  was  obliged 
to  imdergo  the  severest  and  most  extraordinary  ordeal 
which  superstition  could  possibly  suggest.  An  arm  of 
rock,  twelve  feet  in  length  by  two  in  width,  projected  from 
the  summit  of  the  rock  over  the  sea  ;  the  pilgrim  was 
obliged  to  go  astride  along  the  rock  to  the  extremity  of 
this  projection,  in  order  to  kiss  a  cross  cut  on  the  highest 
point  by  some  bold  adventurer  as  a  preservative  against 
the  sorcery  of  the  Druids,* 

It  is  a  very  important  fact  that  a  worship  so  ancient 
and  so  general  as  that  of  springs  and  wells  is  found  to 
prevail  in  the  New  World.  Even  if  a  common  origin  of 
this  religious  practice  be  not  admitted,  it  is  at  least  very 
curious  and  interesting  to  see  that  the  Indian  populations, 
moved  by  the  same  principle  of  gratitude  as  the  eastern 
nations  of  Afiica  and  Asia,  express  in  the  same  manner 


♦  See  on  this  subject, "  Ireland  ;  Poetry  of  the  Bards,"  &c.,  by  D.  O. 
Sullivan.  • 
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their  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  benefits  they  derive 
from  water.     Their  imdeveloped  intelligence  made  them 
beUeve  that  there  were  spirits  which  preside  over  the 
fountains  and  springs  ;  that  these  invisible  spirits  hovered 
aroimd  them,  and  received  with  pleasure  the  offerings 
made  them  by  men,  either  as  thanksgiving  or  propitiation. 
The  Zunis  above  all,  not  using  artificial  irrigation  to  water 
their  fields,  and  whose  crops  therefore  depend  entirely 
on  rain,  believe  that,  if  they  neglected  their  annual  of- 
ferings to  the  spirit  of  the  foimtains,  their  harvests  would 
be  destroyed  by  drought.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
the  destiny  of  the  populations  of  Peru,  of  Central  America, 
of  Mexico,  and  New  Mexico  had  not  been  changed  by 
the  Spanish  conquest,  the  foimtains  would  have  assumed 
in  these  coimtries  the  mythological  rank  which  they  hold 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Eome.     Although  the  national 
religion   of  those   great   empires  which  the  Spaniards 
found  in  the  New  World  was  more  compUcated,  more 
extended,  than  that  of  the  agricultural  and  nomadic 
tribes  of  North  America,  there  are,  nevertheless,  strik- 
ing points  of  resemblance  between  the  two,  which  it  is 
necessary    to    point    out.      Thus    the    Peruvians    and 
Mexicans,  like  the  Bed  Indians,  worshipped  the  sim,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  the  earth,  the  fountains,  and  the  rivers ; 
the  Peruvians  added  the  worship  of  the  sea,  of  the  snow- 
covered  mountains,  and  of  ancient  tombs,  which  they 
beheved  to  be  those  of  the  giants,  their  predecessors. 
In  North  as  in  South  America  the  ancient  tombs  contain 
the  arms,  tools,  and  ornaments  which  the  deceased  used 
during  his  life.     The  Lares  of  the  Peruvians  were  gene- 
rally stones  remarkable  for  their  form  or  colour ;   the 
importance  of  these  stones  was  equal  to  that    of  the 
medicine-bags  of  the  Bed  Jndians.    Both  nations  offered 
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sacrifices,  in  order  to  obtain  abundant  harvests  of  maize. 
Among  the  Peruvians,  the  priesthood  formed  a  numerous 
and  various  body,  there  being  priests  for  every  function : 
some  predicted  the  future  by  means  of  spiders  or  grains  of 
maize  ;  others  presided  at  the  public  or  private  religious 
ceremonies ;  others  again  received  confession  ;  and  all  these 
functions,  even  that  of  confessor,  could  be  exercised  by 
women. 

The  objects  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  Peruvian  divini- 
ties consisted  of  the  first-fi[Tuts  of  the  crops,  of  wool, 
pieces  of  money,  stuffs,  feathers,  shells  —  everything, 
in  short,  which  was  held  most  precious.  During  these 
ceremonies,  the  Peruvians  passed  whole  nights  in  eating, 
drinking,  singing,  and  relating  histories ;  then  followed  a 
fast  of  five  days,  during  which  the  people  went  to  con- 
fession. The  penitent,  on  approaching  the  confessor, 
called  out  aloud:  "Listen  to  me,  encompassing  moun- 
tains and  plains,  flying  condors,  owls,  and  insects,  for  I 
wish  to  confess  my  sins."  Sometimes  when,  fi:om  certain 
superstitious  indications,  the  confessor  doubted  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  penitent,  he  maltreated  him,  to  make  him  con- 
fess what  he  was  concealing.  The  penance  enjoined  was 
to  abstain  from  sak,  from  pepper,  and  from  intercourse  with 
women,  during  a  period  more  or  less  long.  At  the  time  of 
the  maize  harvest,  festivities  were  held,  in  which  all  sorts 
of  instruments  were  played,  and  the  men  disguised  them- 
selves for  Ihe  dance  by  putting  on  stags'  heads. 

We  here  terminate  our  sketch  of  the  religions  of 
the  Indians  of  the  south,  a  subject  we  have  touched  on 
merely  to  show  the  analogy  which  exists  among  the  vari- 
ous religious  institutions  of  the  numerous  nations  which 
people  this  vast  hemisphere.  In  conclusion,  we  will  add, 
that  in  all  these  religions  the  moral  and  divine  laws  are 
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founded  on  a  belief  in  a  life  beyond  that  of  this  world. 
Good  actions  are  believed  to  be  punished  by  eternal  happi- 
ness, and  bad  actions  by  endless  misery.  For  the  red  men^ 
heaven  is  a  beautiful  hunting  country,  situated  towards 
the  south,  enjoying  a  delicious  climate  and  perpetual 
spring.  The  prairies  of  this  land  of  promise  are  filled 
with  trees,  flowers,  and  verdure;  buffaloes  and  deer 
abound,  and  are  easily  killed,  and  without  bloodshed. 
The  flesh  of  these  animals  has  a  delicious  flavour,  and 
gives  health  and  happiness  to  those  who  feed  on  it.  Hell, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  northern  country,  cold,  solitary, 
covered  with  ice  and  snow;  those  who  are  condenaned 
to  inhabit  it  suffer  fi:om  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  all  sorts 
of  inconceivable  tortures. 

The  Chactas,  like  the  other  Indians,  believe  that  aBter 
death  their  souls  will  live  under  new  conditions,  and  will 
have  to  perform,  on  its  separation  from  the  body,  a  long 
voyage  towards  the  west;  that  it  will  have  to  cross  a 
rapid  and  deep  torrent  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  two 
very  high  and  steep  mountains.  Across  this  torrent  is 
thrown  a  bridge,  made  of  a  single  pine  without  bark,  and 
very  slippery,  over  which  the  spirit  of  the  dead  must 
pass ;  on  the  opposite  bank  stand  six  persons,  who  are 
continually  throwing  stones  at  all  who  attempt  the  passage, 
to  make  them  fall.  The  good  spirits  walk  with  a  firm 
step,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  and  arrive  without 
difficulty  at  the  beautiful  prairies,  where  the*  trees  are 
always  green,  the  sky  without  clouds,  the  breeze  gentle 
and  refreshing ;  where  festivities  and  rejoicings  succeed 
each  other  without  interruption,  and  where  the  inhabi- 
tants never  become  old,  but  always  hve  young  and  happy. 

The  wicked,  on  the  contrary,  by  seeking  to  avoid  the 
stones  which  are  thrown  at  them,  stumble  and  fall  into 
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the  torrent,  which  is  .infected  by  fish  and  animals 
which  have  long  been  dead.  The  impetuous  waters 
break  on  the  rocks  ;  they  carry  away  the  unhappy  beings 
amidst  toads  and  serpents,  which  tear  their  flesh ;  and,  like 
Tantalus,  the  victims  can  neither  slake  their  thirst  nor 
satisfy  their  hunger,  nor  die;  always  in  torture,  they 
roll,  without  ceasing,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  where  the 
Sim  never  shines,  but  whence  they  perceive  the  beautiful 
prairies  on  which  they  will  never  set  foot,  and  the  sight 
of  which  doubles  their  torment. 

The  Delawares  have  another  version  of  the  future  life, 
which  does  honour  to  their  poetical  imagination.  They 
think  that  the  country  where  the  souls  of  the  good  Indians 
go  to  dwell  after  death  is  an  island  of  enchanting  beauty 
and  great  extent  A  high  mountain  rises  majestically  in  the 
centre ;  on  its  summit  is  the  dweUing  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
Thence  he  contemplates  the  whole  extent  of  his  vast  do- 
main at  a  glance ;  the  course  of  the  thousand  rivers  and 
streams,  as  dear  as  crystal,  which  wind  about  like 
transparent  threads;  the  shady  forests;  the  plains  ena- 
melled with  flowers ;  the  tranquil  lakes  which  reflect 
unceasingly  the  beneficent  rays  of  the  sun.  Birds  of  the 
most  beautiful  plumage  fill  these  forests  with  their  sweet 
melodies.  The  most  noble  animals,  bufiaJoes,  stags,  deer, 
kids,  and  big-horns,  graze  tranquilly,  and  in  innumerable 
herds,  on  these  beautiful  plains,  so  smiling  and  so  abuja- 
dant.  The  lakes  are  never  agitated  by  wind  or  tempest ; 
the  water  of  the  rivers  is  never  turbid.  Water-birds, 
the  otter,  the  beaver,  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  abound.  The 
sxm  always  lights  the  country  of  Ufe.  Eternal  spring 
reigns.  The  blessed  souls  who  are  admitted  into  this 
land  of  bUss,  recover  all  their  youth  and  strength,  and 
are  preserved  fi:om  all  malady.     They  feel  no  fatigue  in 
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the  chase,  or  in  any  other  of  the  pleasurable  exercises 
which  the  Great  Spirit  prepares  for  them,  and  never  have 
need  of  repose. 

The  Yoon-i-un-guck,  on  the  contrary,  which  surrounds 
the  country  of  life,  is  a  wide  and  deep  sea,  presenting 
a  frightful  succession  of  cataracts  and  abysses,  where  the 
incessant  noise  of  the  waves  is  terrific.     There,  on   an 
immense  and  rugged  rock,  which  rises  above  the  greatest 
and  most  turbulent  waves,  is  the  abode  of  the  Evil  ^irit 
Like  a  fox  lying  ia  wait,  like  a  vulture  ready  to  pounce 
on  its  prey,  W4ka-Cheeka  watches  for  the  passage  of  souls 
to  the  country  of  life.     This  passage  is  over  a  bridge  so 
narrow  that  only  one  soul  can  cross  it  at  a  time-     The 
Evil  Spirit  presents  himself  under  his  most  hideous  form, 
and  attacks  each  soul  in  turn*      The  cowardly  indolent 
soul  betrays  his  baseness  by  turning  to  fly ;  but  at  the 
same  moment  Cheeka  seizes  and  precipitates  him  into  the 
yawning  gulf,  which  never  more  relinquishes  its  prey. 

Another  version  says  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  suspended 
a  bunch  of  beautiful  red  berries  about  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  of  souls,  in  order  to  test  the  virtue  of  those  who 
pass  over  it  in  their  journey  to  the  country  of  life.  The 
savage  who  is  active  and  indefetigable  in  the  chase,  the 
courageous  and  victorious  warrior,  are  not  attracted  by 
the  sight  of  the  berries  ;  they  continue  their  course  with- 
out looking  at  them.  The  idle  and  cowardly,  on  the 
contrary,  tempted  by  their  beauty,  stops,  and  extends 
his  hand  to  seize  them;  but,  at  the  same  instant,  the 
beam  of  which  the  bridge  is  formed  gives  way  under  his 
feet ;  he  fells,  and  is  lost  for  ever  in  the  gulf  yawning  to 
receive  him. 

Several  authors  relate  a  legend  which  is  current  among 
a  great  number  of  the  northern  popxilations,  regarding  the 
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Island  of  the  Blessed,  which  we  have  mentioned  above. 
This  legend  has  such  a  beautiful  and  simple  moral,  that  we 
have  pleasure  in  communicating  it  to  our  readers  in  all  its 
rich  and  poetical  na'ivetS. 

"  A  young  Algonquin  hxmtsman,  distinguished  by  his 
heroic  quaUties,  his  manly  beauty,  and  his  noble  pride, 
saw  his  betrothed  die  on  the  day  he  was  to  have  married 
her.  He  had  given  proofs  of  his  impetuous  courage 
in  battie,  and  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  had  admired 
his  intrepidity;  but  now  his  heart  was  without  power 
to  endure  the  cruel  loss  which  he  had  sustained.  Since 
the  fatal  day  which  destroyed  his  dearest  hopes,  he 
knew  neither  joy  nor  repose.  He  often  went  to  visit  the 
cherished  tomb,  and  remained  whole  days  absorbed  in  his 
bitter  grief.  His  family  and  Mends  urged  him  to  seek 
a  diversion  to  his  sorrow  in  hunting  and  war ;  but  his 
former  occupations  had  lost  all  attraction,  and  his  toma- 
hawk and  arrows  were  forgotten. 

**  Having  heard  the  old  men  of  the  village  say  that  a  path 
existed  which  led  into  the  coimtry  of  souls,  he  resolved 
to  follow  it,  and  go  in  search  of  her  whom  he  mourned. 
One  morning  he  departed  alone,  and  turned  towards  the 
south,  guided  only  by  tradition.  For  a  long  time  he 
perceived  no  change  in  the  aspect  of  nature ;  the  moun- 
tains, valleys,  forests,  and  rivers,  resembled  those  which  he 
had  traversed  near  the  tombs  of  his  fathers.  The  day 
before  his  departure,  a  heavy  fell  of  snow  had  covered  the 
ground,  but  by  degrees,  as  he  advanced,  the  snow  became 
rarer,  and  soon  disappeared  altogether ;  the  trees  became 
green,  the  forests  gay  and  smiling,  the  air  warm  and  pure, 
and  the  cloudless  sky  resembled  a  vast  blue  prairie  sus- 
pended over  his  head ;  delicious  flowers  perfumed  the  air, 
and  the  birds  sang  their  most  melodious  songs.     By  these 
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Signs,  the  mourner  knew  that  he  was  on  the  right  road, 
for  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  tradition.  At  last, 
meeting  with  a  pleasing  path,  he  followed  it,  and  after 
having  crossed  a  pretty  wood,  he  found  himfielf  before 
a  cabin  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hilL 

"  At  the  door  of  this  dwelling  stood  an  old  man  wiUi 
white  hair,  whose  eyes,  though  sunken,  shone  like  fire. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  swan's  skin,  negligently 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  long 
stick. 

'^  The  young  himtsman  began  to  relate  his  histoiy,  but 
before  he  had  uttered  ten  words,  he  was  interrupted  Iqr 
the  old  man  who  said  :  *  I  was  waiting  for  you,  to  intro- 
duce you  into  my  cabin.  She  whom  you  seek  passed  a 
few  days  since,  and  as  she  was  fatigued  by  her  joum^, 
she  rested  in  my  dwelling.  Come  in,  sit  down,  and  I  wi]I 
point  out  to  you  the  rcwwi  you  must  follow  to  find  your 
bride.'  When  the  young  warrior  had  recovered  fix>m  his 
fatigue,  the  old  man  led  him  out  of  the  cabin  by  anoth^ 
door,  and  said  to  him :  *  Do  you  see  yonder,  far  away 
beyond  that  gulf,  a  great  prairie  ?  That  is  the  island  of 
the  blessed ;  you  are  here  on  its  confines,  and  my  cabin 
is  the  entrance  to  it ;  but  before  departing  you  must 
leave  here  your  arms,  your  dog,  and  your  body.  On  your 
return  you  will  find  them  again  here.' 

"  The  traveller  felt  himself  become  extraordinarily  light ; 
his  feet  scarcely  touched  the  ground,  and  seemed  to  be 
transformed  into  wings.  This  sudden  transformation 
seemed  to  extend  to  surrounding  objects ;  the  trees, 
foliage,  flowers,  lakes,  and  streams  shone  with  extraordi- 
nary brilliancy.  The  wild  animals  gambolled  around  him 
with  a  fearlessness,  which  proved  that  the  hunter  had 
never  come  into  these  countries.   Birds  of  all  colours  sang 
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melodies  unknown  to  him,  or  bathed  in  the  limpid  water 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  But  what  astonished  him  more 
than  all  was  to  find  that  he  walked  freely  through  thickets 
of  verdure,  without  being  stopped  by  the  objects  that  stood 
in  his  path.  Then  he  understood  that  all  the  things  he 
saw  were  only  images,  shadows  of  the  material  world,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  abode  of  spirits. 

**  After  having  walked  half  a  day  in  this  enchanted  re- 
gion, he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  an  immense  lake,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  saw  the  Island  of  the  Blessed.  A 
canoe,  made  of  a  single  white  stone,  and  as  brilliant  as 
crystal,  was  moored  to  the  shore ;  he  threw  himself  into 
it,  and  seizing  the  oars,  which  were  also  of  fine  crystallized 
stone,  he  b^an  rowing  towards  the  island ;  but  what 
was  his  joy  when  suddenly  he  saw  his  young  and  beauti- 
ful bride  enter  a  bark  like  his  own,  imitate  all  his  move- 
ments, and  row  alongside  of  him  I  As  they  advanced,  the 
waves  arose  threatening  and  foaming,  as  if  to  swallow  up 
the  two  voyagers;  then  they  vanished  again,  to  form 
anew  as  menacing  as  before.  The  two  lovers  pa^ed 
through  continual  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  and  their 
terror  was  increased  on  seeing  through  the  transparent 
water  that  the  bottom  of  the  lake  was  strewn  with  the 
bones  of  multitudes  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
same  voyage. 

**The  Master  of  Life  had,  however,  decreed  that  they 
should  arrive  without  accident,  because  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  both  had  always  been  good,  and  they  had  hved  in 
innocence*  But  they  beheld  many  others,  less  happy  than 
themselves,  struggle  in  vain  against  the  waves,  and  sink  in 
the  abyss.  Men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages  em* 
barked ;  some  reached  the  port  without  difficulty,  others 
perished  on  the  way. 
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"At  last  the  betrothed  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  the 
happy  island.  They  breathed  with  delight  the  perfumed 
air,  which  strengthened  them  like  celestial  food.  They 
walked  together  in  meadows  always  green  and  filled  with 
flowers,  which  did  not  fistde  when  trodden  on.  All  nature 
in  this  enchanting  island  had  been  planned  by  the  Great 
Spirit  to  charm  the  innocent  souls  who  were  to  be  its 
inhabitants.  Cold,  heat,  tempest,  snow,  hunger,  tears,  war, 
and  death  were  here  unknown.  Animals  weretunted  for 
amusement,  but  were  not  killed.  Our  young  warrior 
would  have  remained  eternally  in  this  happy  land  with  his 
betrothed,  had  not  the  Master  of  life  commanded  him  to 
return  to  his  country  to  finish  his  mortal  career.  He  did 
not  see  him  who  spoke,  but  heard  a  voice  like  the  sweet 
murmur  of  the  breeze,  which  said  to  him :  '  Ketum  to 
your  native  land  whence  you  came.  The  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  for  you  to  dwell  in  this  blessed  abode.  The 
duties  for  which  I  created  you  are  not  yet  fidfilled.  Re- 
tiUTi,  and  give  to  your  people  the  example  of  a  virtuous 
life.  You  will  be  the  chief  of  your  tribe  for  a  long  time. 
Your  duties  will  be  taught  you  by  the  messenger  who 
guards  the  entrance  of  this  island.  He  will  restore  to  you 
your  body  and  all  you  left  in  his  cabin.  Listen  to  him, 
and  you  shall  return  one  day  to  join  the  spirit  you  came 
to  see,  and  whom  you  are  obliged  to  leave  behind-  She 
is  accepted,  and  here  will  remain,  always  young,  and 
happier  than  when  I  called  her  from  the  land  of  snow.' " 

By  such  legends  have  the  Indians  sought  to  embellish 
the  doctrine  of  rewards,  and  to  give  it  all  the  power  and 
all  the  attraction  for  imaginations  as  vivid  as  those  of 
the  Eed  Men,  which  would  have  been  wanting  in  an  arbi- 
trary law.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  Cathohdsm 
makes  so  much  progress  among  the  populations  of  the 
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great  deserts,  whilst  Protestantism,  which  rests  more  on 
the  spirit  of  analysis  than  on  the  feehngs  of  the  heart, 
makes  but  few  proselytes  among  these  impressionable 
people. 

On  several  occasions  the  Indian  tribes  have  written 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  begging  him  to 
send  them  ministers  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  same  reli- 
gion as  those  who  christianised  their  ancestors,  to  teach 
them  how  best  to  serve  the  Supreme  Beings  and  to 
instruct  them  in  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  earth. 
Many  of  the  missions  founded  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  north  of  America  still  exist,  or 
have  been  established  anew ;  that  of  the  Ottowas  on 
Lake  Michigan  is  without  question  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  and  the  Indians  have  built  a  very  pretty 
church  there. 

Among  the  tribes  formerly  visited  by  the  French  mis- 
sionaries, the  recollection  of  the  black  goions  is  very 
fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  savages ;  they  believe  that  the 
true  ministers  of  the  Great  Spirit  have  black  gowns,  and 
they  have  but  little  sympathy  with  the  married  priests  of 
the  American  sects.  The  number  of  Catholics  is,  in  fact, 
very  considerable  among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  great  deserts ;  Dacotas  and  Osages  have  been 
seen  trying  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  left 
hand,  because  it  was  nearer  the  heart  than  the  right. 
The  Catholicism  of  the  Indians  possesses  all  the  absolute 
simplicity  and  the  robust  faith  peculiar  to  unspoiled 
natures.  It  expresses  itself  outwardly  by  generous  acts 
and  touching  words.  *'  I  know,"  said  a  Miami  to  a  mis- 
sionary, "  that  the  Great  Spirit  exists,  and  that  He  loves 
the  Bed  Men.  Before  I  go  to  sleep,  I  thank  Him  for 
having  preserved  me  during  the  day,  and  beg  Him  to 
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guard  me  still  in  the  night,  and  &en  I  fiill  asleep.  As 
soon  as  I  awake  in  the  morning,  I  again  lift  up  my  handa 
to  him,  and  say, — '  Great  Spirit^  I  thank  Thee  for  letting 
me  see  the  light  again,  and  pray  Thee  to  preserve  me 
during  the  day  from  all  accident,  as  Thou  hast  preserved 
me  through  the  night* " 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  the  introduction  of  Ca- 
thohcism  among  the  Indians  lies  in  the  doctrine  of 
pardoning  injuries,  which  they  consider  humiliating, 
and  in  the  abolition  of  the  medidne-hags,  and  all  the 
superstitious  habits  to  which  they  have  been  aocustomed 
for  centuries.  Behgion  cannot  do  for  the  Indians  of 
North  America  what  it  did  for  those  of  Paraguay ;  climate 
and  characters  are  different,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
traders  augments  the  obstacles  by  destroying  the  primi- 
tive type  of  the  Bed  Men,  and  inoculating  them  with 
the  vices  and  passions  of  the  whites.  Nevertheless  the 
missionaries  succeed  in  making  some  good  Christians 
among  them  by  isolating  these  at  first  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  instructing  them  afterwards,  and  inculcating  upou 
them  a  love  of  labour  and  of  their  religious  duties,  which 
may  prove  a  safeguard  against  the  mortal  poison  of  a 
barbarous  civilisation.  Christianity  makes  great  steps 
every  day  among  the  American  Indians ;  it  softens  their 
savage  nature,  subjugates  their  independent  and  proud 
disposition,  and  converts  them  into  docile,  generous,  and 
noble  creatures,  who  submit  willingly  to  the  manual 
labour  requisite  for  procuring  their  permanent  weU-being. 
Harmony,  tranquillity,  and  happiness,  if  not  riches,  have 
become  the  lot  of  the  Catholic  tribes ;  their  enemies  fear 
and  admire  them  before  imitating  them;  hunger  and 
misery  visit  them  but  rarely ;  the  solitudes  resound  with 
their  songs  of  rejoicing  and  their  hymns  in  honour  of 
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the  God  of  the  Christians ;  the  cross  planted  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains  which  tower  over  these  great 
deserts,  and  in  the  prairies  vast  as  the  ocean,  protects 
under  its  shadow  the  living  and  the  dead,  giving  to  the 
first  peace  of  mind  —  the  heaven  of  life,  and  to  the 
last,  supreme  felicity  —  the  heaven  of  eternity. 
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THE  COMING  EXTINCTION  OF  INDIAN  NATIONALITY. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  work  by  a  few  reflections  on  the 
civilisation  of  the  North  -  American  Indians.  Many 
vmters  have  already  ably  treated  the  subject,  but 
have  not  been  suflBciently  explicit.  Now  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult one,  and  requires  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
savage  character  and  institutions,  as  also  of  their  social 
position  in  presence  of  an  active  enterprising  race, 
less  anxious  to  civilise  than  to  conquer,  and  strength- 
ening their  conquests  not  by  civilisation,  but  by  exter- 
mination. I  shall  simply  relate  facts,  without  any  obser- 
vations on  the  morality  of  a  system  the  consequence 
of  which  is  so  fatal  to  its  victims ;  yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  take  into  consideration  the  humane  side  of  the 
question,  and  to  show  the  effects  that  a  different  system 
would  have  produced. 
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In  general  the  Americans,  above  all,  only  consider 
civilisation,  not  as  a  blessing  which  might  polish  savages, 
preserve  their  natural  good  qualities,  extend  the  elements 
of  well-being  they  already  possess,  reform  their  faults 
and  vices,  and  modify  their  inclinations  and  character, 
but  rather  as  a  means  of  clearing  this  rich  and  fertile 
coimtry  of  an  independent,  jealous,  cruel,  or  at  least 
useless,  embarrassing,  and  degraded  population.  Eeh- 
gion,  whose  soHcitude  extends  over  all  mankind,  has 
shown  that  what  human  philanthropy  would  not  or  could 
not  achieve  from  impotency,  was  to  her  quite  possible ; 
and  that  the  civilisation  of  the  Indians  was  a  problem 
easy  to  expound,  and  a  work  equally  useful  to  humanity 
and  the  general  interests  of  nations.  Missionaries,  with 
no  aid  but  their  faith,  their  zeal,  and  their  love  of  all 
the  souls  redeemed  by  the  Divine  blood  shed  on  the 
moimt  of  Calvary,  have  gone  forward,  crucifix  in 
hand,  among  the  great  deserts  of  the  New  World ;  and 
fitr  from  attempting  to  annihilate  savages,  and  destroy 
their  natural  character,  have  raised  them  to  the  rank 
of  Christians  and  men  regenerated  by  an  eminently 
civilising  rehgion.  They  have  preserved  the  customs  and 
dress  rendered  necessary  by  climate  and  habit  to  the 
rude  industry  of  the  desert ;  they  have  added  elements 
of  European  industry,  useful  or  indispensable  in  regions 
where  wants  are  so  few;  and  have  softened  the  so- 
cial feelings  to  that  degree  that  wars  have  become  rare 
among  tribes  over  whose  territory  the  missionaries'  in- 
fluence has  not  been  paralysed  by  the  advice  and  insti- 
gation of  white  people ;  so  that  civilisation  produced  by 
Christianity  for  these  unfortunate  people  is  not  a  de- 
structive and  demoralising  work,  but  one  of  happiness 
and  improvement. 
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Ill  rain  may  the  GknrerQment  of  tiie  United  States,  eitiier 
£rom  political  motives  or  from  a  praiseworthy  philan- 
tibropic  intention,  try  by  all  means  to«civilise  the  ladians, 
to  lengthen  their  existence  as  a  nation,  or  render  its  close 
peacefiiL  Success  is  impossible  as  long  as  severe  laws 
are  not  made  to  pimish  merdlants  who  sell  them  arms  to 
destroy  each  other,  or  alcoholic  liquoiB  to  besot  them* 
selves.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  inspire  the  tribes  of 
the  interior  of  the  American  Unicm,  transplanted  to  the 
borders  of  the  Arkansas  or  of  the  Missouri,  with  a  taste 
for  agriculture ;  but  these  attempts  have  imperfectly  suo 
ceeded,  for  trappers  and  merchants  make  large  d^nands 
for  fiirs  ;  and  the  Indians,  joyful  and  happy  to  return  to 
their  habits,  pursue  anew  their  wild  and  adventurous  life, 
himting  animals  whose  capture  offers  resources  more 
easily  than  the  slow  and  painfiil  labour  of  agriculture. 
However,  Indians  have  never  been  allowed  time  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  agricultural  efforts.  They  are  hunted  out 
of  ev^  place  allotted  to  them  as  soon  as  their  ground 
gains  value,  or  sb  their  confines  are  inhabited  by  white 
people.  And  th^i  all  kinds  of  civilisation  do  not  suit  the 
Indians ;  some  attention  mixBl  be  paid  to  their  natinre, 
their  antecedents,  and  their  natural  capacity.  To  insisb 
on  bringing  them  immediately  to  European  habits 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  try  and  change  the  colour 
of  their  skins.  Their  morals,  customs,  and  habits  may 
be  modified,  they  can  be  instructed  in  our  religion,  can 
be  taught  certain  light  occupations  which  may  conduce 
to  their  well-being;  and  all  this  is  easy  with  feeling, 
patience,  and  skill ;  but  suddenly  to  exact  more  is  absurd, 
useless,  and  impo^ble.  Eiu*opean  civilisation  cannot 
adapt  itself  to  Eed  Skins,  their  ways  of  living  and  their 
wants  differing  from  ours.     The  good  sense  and  expe- 
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rience  of  these  children  of  nature  teadi  them  that  our 
education,  our  inBtitutions,  and  our  colleges  would  to 
them  be  more  pernicious  than  advantageous.  Such  was 
the  answer  made  by  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  at  the 
Ck>ngress  of  Lancaster  in  the  Virginian  stat^,  when  the 
offer  was  made  to  biing  up  and  educate  Indian  childrai 
in  American  colleges.  **  We  know,"  said  he,  "  by  ex- 
perience that  your  education  does  not  suit  us.  Several 
of  our  young  mai  were  sent  to  your  institutions  in  the 
northern  provinces  ;  they  learnt  your  sciences,  but  came 
home  bad  runners ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  way  to  live 
in  woods ;  they  could  support  neither  cold  nor  hunger, 
knew  not  how  to  build  a  cabin,  or  to  take  a  roebuck, 
or  to  kill  an  enemy ;  they  spoke  our  language  ill,  and 
were  useless  in  hunts,  wars,  and  councils ;  and,  in  fact, 
they  were  good  for  nothing." 

Young  Indians'  education  requires  particular  care  and 
attention,  otherwise  it  would  be  banefid ;  it  should  be  con- 
ducted on  a  civilising  principle,  but  subjected  to  certain 
conditions.  Cheerful,  witty,  and  acute,  they  are  capable 
of  receiviQg  intelligent  iastruction,  adapted  to  their  future 
mode  of  Uving,  —  to  a  ranger's  habits^  to  an  agricultiural, 
but  above  all,  an  active  life.  They  must  receive  pecu- 
liar instructions,  such  as  will  call  forth  their  moral  and 
physical  faculties,  and  such,  above  all,  as  will  influence 
their  parents,  who  would  blush  to  expose  themselves  before 
their  children,  whose  moderation,  social,  and  religious 
virtues,  and  energy  to  do  good,  and  love  of  improvement, 
are  to  be  an  example  to  future  generations. 

Here  it  is  but  fair  to  do  justice  to  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
who  appear  best  able  to  succeed  in  this  task,  at  once  both 
civilising  and  Christian.  For,  prejudice  apart,  it  must  be 
owned  that  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  ministers^  ^larried 
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or  unmarried,  have  hitherto  met  with  little  success ;  and 
this  is  easily  imderstood,  for  they  cannot  at  the  same 
time  attend  to  the  rehgious,  moral,  agricultural,  and 
mechanical  education  of  children,  and  yoimg  and  old 
people.  There  are  facts  which  show  that  they  have 
generally  failed  in  every  part  of  the  Indian  temtory,  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  Oregon,  and  Colombia ;  and,  with 
rare  exceptions,  which  we  admit  without  examination  on 
the  authority  of  very  dubious  reports,  they  have  not  ame- 
liorated the  condition  of  a  single  tribe. 

The  cause  of  this  failure  cannot  but  be  attributed  to 
the  means,  more  himian  than  religious,  that  are  em- 
ployed in  this  work  of  civilisation,  in  which  nothing  can 
avail  without  Divine  intervention.  Neither  wit  nor  reason 
can  affect  Indians.  It  is  only  by  the  heart,  and  by  their 
sentiments  of  veneration  towards  the  Divinity,  that  they 
are  brought  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  apostles. 
Ministers  seem  sometimes  to  have  overlooked  this  power- 
ftd  principle ;  they  have  preferred  having  recourse  to  insti- 
tutions and  rules,  the  steriHty  of  which  has  proved  their 
insufficiency.  Thus  we  find  in  the  history  of  "  Praying 
Indians,"  a  penal  code,  instituted  by  an  Anghcan  minister 
to  civilise  savages  and  form  their  morals ;  and  although 
this  document  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is 
worth  being  quoted  here :  — 

1st  article.  If  a  man  remains  a  week  or  fifteen  days 
without  working,  he  will  have  to  pay  five  shil- 
lings. 

2nd  article.  If  a  married  man  commits  a  fault  with  an 
unmarried  woman,  he  will  have  to  pay  twenty 
shillings. 

3rd  article.  If  a  man  beats  his  wife,  his  hands  are  to  be 
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tied  behind  him,  and  he  will  be  thus  led  to  the 

public  place  and  be  severely  chastised. 
4th  article.  All  young  unmarried  men  without  places 

are  forced  to  build  wigwams,  to  cultivate  land,  and 

not  to  feed  at  the  expense  of  others. 
5th  article.  Women  who  let  their  hair  flow  loosely,  or 

crop  it  like  men,  will  have  to  pay  five  shillings. 
6th  article.  Any  woman  who  goes  abroad  with  her 

breast  imcovered  will  have  to  pay  two  shillings. 
7th  article.  Any  man  wearing  long  hair  like  women 

will  have  to  pay  five  shillings. 
8th  article.  All  individuals  who  kill  their  lice  between 

their  teeth  will  have  to  pay  five  shillings. 

In  the  meetings  which  preceded  that  in  which  this 
penal  code  was  accepted  by  the  Indians,  Mr.  Eliot,  who 
had  generally  devoted  himself  to  their  instruction,  was 
assailed  with  the  following  questions  :  "  How  had  he 
known  Jesus  Christ  ?  Are  the  English  ignorant  of  Jesus 
Christ  like  the  Indians  ?  How  can  a  child  who  is  good 
suffer  for  its  parents'  faults  ?  Does  Jesus  Christ  understand 
prayers  said  in  Indian?  How  can  English  and  Indians  differ 
so  completely  with  regard  to  God,  since  all  are  descended 
from  the  same  £Either  P  How  is  it  that  sea  water  is  salt 
and  river  water  sweet  ?  "  These  questions  may  serve  as 
examples  to  show  with  what  intelligence  Indian  educa- 
tion must  be  conducted,  and  what  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  scare  those  inquisitive  minds,  to  whom  it  has  been 
deemed  wise  to  deliver  Bibles  as  their  supreme  rule  of 
conduct,  and  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  civilisation.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  much  the  holy  writings  require  to 
be  explained  in  order  to  be  understood,  and  how  they 
should  be  accompanied  with  preparatory  mstruction  on 
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religioiifi,  pro&De,  and  indtistiial  subjects  to  obtain  any 
important  result ;  matters  which  the  mimst^^  have  neg- 
lected too  machy  thinking  them  only  seccmdary. 

Beligioud  societies,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
Jesuits,  have,  on  the  contrary,  seen  their  devotion  and 
inde&tigable  2eal  blessed  by  Heaven ;  they  have  rooted 
out  ioveterate  vices  that  dedmated  whole  famiUes  and 
tribes;  they  have  baptized  whole  colonies,  who  have 
become  fervent  neophytes  and  models  of  Christian  virtues. 
Unfortunately,  settled  schools  are  few,  and  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries very  scarce,  so  that,  obliged  to  follow  the 
tribes  in  their  emigrations,  and  wander  from  one  countiy 
to  another,  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  most  precious  time 
in  these  continual  travels,  and  ruin  their  health  by  un- 
heard-of &tigue  and  privations  ;  their  stay  in  each  tribe  is 
consequently  very  limited,  and  the  eflfect  they  produce 
is  not  such  as  it  would  be  were  they  able  to  command 
more  leisure.  In  a  providential  point  of  view,  the  good 
done  by  religion  is  the  principal  and  most  important 
of  all,  since  it  ccHisists  in  substituting  virtue  for  vice, 
softens  the  morals  and  character,  and  renders  the  natives 
resigned  in  sorrow  and  patient  in  suffering.  This  is  what 
isolated  missionaries  pursue  with  the  greatest  zeal  among 
savages.  As  to  the  merely  material  civilisation  of  the 
Indians,  the  Jesuits  can  more  easily  than  others  solve  this 
difficult  problem  by  means  of  their  settled  schools,  and 
their  brother-coadjutors,  who  teach  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts  to  the  wandering  tribes,  and  improve  the 
industry  (rf  agricultural  tribes. 

There  are  men  whose  only  aun  is  their  personal 
interest  and  material  improvement,  who  care  little 
for  the  morahty  or  happiness  of  those  from  whom  they 
derive  riches,  and  consider  civilisation  solely  from    a 
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mercaDtile  point  of  view.  In  America  these  men  are 
heard  to  say :  "  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  our 
commercial  relations  with  Indians  tend  to  dvilise  them, 
for  it  is  by  these  means  that  they  begin  to  understand 
the  use  of  articles  invented  by  white  men,  and  which  to 
the  Indians  are  objects  of  luxmy.  Bed  8kins  purchase 
these  articles  with  a  surplus  of  fiirs  or  with  money, 
and  little  by  little  they  become  accustomed  to  them 
so  as  to  find  them  indispaisable ;  and  thus  by  degrees 
they  are  initiated  into  our  habits."  For  the  Bed  Skins, 
this  theory  is  quite  erroneous  and  its  practice  disas* 
trous.  The  introduction  of  objects  of  luxury  causes  to 
all  savages  an  increase  of  expense  as  useless  as  it  is 
dangerous  to  meet  it;  they  kill  larger  numbers  of  ani* 
maid,  the  produce  of  which  was  destined  for  the  ordi^ 
nary  wants  of  life.  But  the  traders  in  furs,  who  realise 
great  profits,  try  in  all  possible  ways  to  augment  the 
Bed  Skins'  wants,  so  as  by  the  same  means  to  enlarge 
their  trade,  and  consequently  add  to  their  profits.  Hence, 
when  they  boast  of  their  trade  as  a  thermometer  of  dvi- 
lisation,  we  have  a  right  to  suspect  their  sincerity ;  for 
experience  shows  that  luxuries  are  for  savages  a  fatal 
epidemic,  that  spreads  misery,  vice,  and  degradation  over 
all  the  tribes.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  among  the 
Indians  an  increase  of  trade  diminishes  that  of  articles  of 
first  necessity,  because,  when  an  Indian  has  given  himself 
up  to  idleness  and  drinking,  he  thinks  neither  of  hunting 
nor  of  his  debts ;  his  &culties  are  blunted,  and  he  no  longer 
possesses  his  natural  aptitude  to  surprise  those  animals 
that  produce  rich  furs. 

The  Indians  do  not  find  niore  happiness,  improvement^ 
or  civilisation  among  merchants,  than  are  obtained  by  the 
official  means  of  the  United  States  Government.    The 
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merchants  deceive  and  corrupt  them;  the  Presbyterian 
or  Methodist  ministers,  in  spite  of  all  their  good  will,  are 
wanting  in  that  self-abnegation  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  feel  in  presence  of  wives  and  children,  to  whom 
they  are  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties,  who  prevent  them 
from  devoting  themselves  to  the  Indians  with  all  the  zeal  of 
which  they  are  capable.     Besides,  many  ministers  do  not 
know  enough  of  the  Indian  language  to  preach  to  the  In- 
dians in  their  native  idiom,  and  savages  who  understand 
English  are  in  such  a  minority  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  count  them.   The  following  anecdote  is  an  example :  — 
Conrad  Weiser,  the  Indian  interpreter,  who  had  gone 
to  Onondago  with  a  message  from  Government,  demanded 
hospitality  of  one  of  his  old  friends,  the  famous  Canas- 
tatego,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations.     Happy  to 
meet  after  a  long  separation,  the  two  friends  were  joyous 
and  chatty.     Conrad  was  soon  seated  on  fiirs  spread  on 
the  ground,  with  a  meal  of  bcnled  vegetables,  venison, 
and  rum  and  water  before  him.     After  his  meal  Canas- 
tatego  asked  how  the  years  since  they  had  parted  had 
passed  with  his  friend,  whence  he  came,  where  going, 
and  what  was  the  aim  of  his  journey.     When  all  these 
questions  were  answered,  the  old  Indian  said,  "  Conrad, 
you  have  lived  a  great  deal  among  white  people,  you 
know  their  customs.     I  have  myself  been  several  times 
to  Albany,  and  have  observed  that  once  every  seven  days 
they  shut  their  shops  and  assemble  in  a  large  house ; 
teU  me  wherefore,  and  what  they  do  there?"    "They 
assemble,"  said  the  interpreter,  "  to  hear  and  learn  good 
things."     "  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  Indian,  "  that  they 
have  told  you  that,  but  I  do  not  much  beUeve  in  their 
words,  and  I  will  teU  you  why.   Some  time  ago,  I  went  to 
Albany  to  sell  furs,  and  to  buy  blankets,  powder,  and 
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knives.     You  know  I  am  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
Hans  Hanson;  that  day  I  had  a  mind  to  try  another 
^;  merchant,  but  first  went  to  Hans  Hanson  and  asked  him 

j^         what  he  would  give  me  for  beavers'  skins.     He  answered 
^  that  he  could  not  pay  a  higher  price  than  four  shillings 

^  a  pound, '  but,'  added  he,  *  I  cannot  talk  of  affairs  to-day ; 

2.  it  is  the  day  of  our  meeting  to  hear  good  things,  and  I 

^  am  going  to  the  assembly.'    I  then  reflected  that  as  there 

^  was  no  possibility  of  transacting  business  that  day  I 

,  might  as  weU  also  go  to  the  great  house  and  hear  good 

things. 
^  "  There  I  saw  a  man  in  black  who  seemed  in  a  great 

^  passion  while  speaking  to  the  people.     I  did  not  under- 

^  stand  what  he  said,  but  perceiving  that  he  looked  a  great 

deal  at  me,  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  he  was  angry  at 
seeing  me  in  the  house ;  I  therefore  hastened  to  leave  it, 
and  went  and  seated  myself  outside  on  the  ground  against 
the  wall,  and  began  to  smoke  till  the  end  of  the  ceremony. 
I  fancied  that  the  man  in  black  had  spoken  of  beavers, 
and  I  suspected  that  this  was  the  motive  of  the  meeting, 
so  that  as  the  crowd  was  coming  out  I  stopped  my  mer- 
chant and  said  to  him :  *  WeU,  Hans  Hanson,  I  hope  you 
will  give  me  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound.'  '  No,' 
answered  he,  *I  cannot  give  more  than  three  shillings 
and  a  half.'  I  then  spoke  to  other  merchants,  but  all 
were  imanimous  in  the  price.  This  proved  clearly  that 
I  was  right  in  my  suspicions,  and  that  the  pretended 
intention  of  uniting  to  hear  good  things  was  only  given 
out  to  mislead  opinions,  and  that  the  real  aim  of  the 
meeting  was  to  come  to  an  understanding  to  cheat  the 
Indians  as  to  the  price  of  their  goods.  Eeflect,  Conrad, 
and  you  will  see  that  I  have  guessed  the  truth;  for  if 
white  people  met  so  often  to  hear  good  things^  they  would 
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have  finished  by  knowing  some  long  since,  but  on  that 
head  they  are  still  very  ignorant.  You  know  our  ways 
when  white  men  travel  over  our  lands  and  enter  our 
cabins  :  we  treat  them  as  I  treat  you ;  when  wet  we  dry 
them,  we  warm  them  when  they  are  cold,  we  give  them 
food  and  drink  and  spread  our  best  furs  for  them  to 
repose  on,  and  ask  for  nothing  in  return.  But  if  I  go 
to  a  white  man  and  ask  for  something  to  eat  and  drink, 
he  answers  me,  '  Be  off,  Indian  dog ! '  You  thus  see  that 
they  have  as  yet  learned  very  few  good  things^  which  we 
know,  because  our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we 
were  little  children,  and  that  the  object  of  all  those 
assemblies  is  to  cheat  us  in  the  price  of  beavers."  * 

A  few  words  will  comprise  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
subject.  Indian  civilisation  can  only  be  achieved  by 
religion  under  the  inteUigent  direction  of  missionaries 
devoted  to  their  moral  and  material  interests.  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  other  official  means  employed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  will  never  have  but  a 
very  limited  effect  and  give  insufficient  results,  because 
savages  will  always  be  duped  by  their  cunning  civilisers, 
who  only  seek  to  grind  them,  to  dispossess  them  of  what 
they  have,  to  besot  and  annihilate  them.  The  miracles 
of  Paraguay  cannot  be  renewed  in  the  great  deserts  of 
America,  because  the  Eed  Skins  are  too  much  beset  by 
sharpers  without  principle,  who  demoralise,  enervate, 
and  degrade  those  primitive  nations  fi-om  which  might 
be  drawn  vast  resoxirces  were  they  improved.  Never- 
theless, missionaries,  with  their  regular  schools  and  their 
annual  visits  from  tribe  to  tribe,  do  real  good,  which  the 
white  men  with  all  their  efforts  cannot  easily  or  soon 

*  I  have  taken  this  anecdote  from  Dr.  Franklin^s  Works. 
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destrqy.  For  though  the  Indian  race  seems  destined 
to .  disappear  from  the  New  World,  it  will  probably  be 
the  result  of  mixing  with  the  white  race  and  not  of 
destruction.  Indian  nationality  will  no  doubt  be  ex- 
tinguished, but  Indian  blood  will  yet  flow  for  a  long 
time  in  their  veins. 

In  forcing  the  Bed  Skins  to  seH  their  land  and  confining 
them  in  the  Great  Desert,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  in  this  arbitrary  measure  other 
views  than  those  of  taking  possession  of  the  magnificent 
territory  situated  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
giving  more  security  to  the  possessions  of  the  white  men ; 
but  it  is  known  that  these  forced  sales,  which  preceded 
the  great  emigration  (equally  forced)  towards  the  west, 
brought  ruin  and  misery  on  the  semi-civilised  tribes 
encircled  in  the  states  of  the  American  Union.  By  the 
opposition  that  the  chiefs  have  not  ceased  to  make  to 
the  decision  of  Government,  by  their  reluctance  to  depart 
from  the  spot  on  which  they  were  bom  and  had  grown 
up,  and  by  the  speeches  they  made  on  this  deplorable 
measure,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  consider  their  exile 
from  the  east  as  a  fatal  blow,  which  was  at  once  to 
destroy  their  tribes,  their  nationality,  and  their  elements 
of  prosperity,  and  precipitate  them  more  or  less  rapidly 
into  the  grave. 

The  Indians  are  so  completely  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
their  land,  that  they  have  several  times  put  to  death 
the  chiefs  who  signed  the  treaties ;  whether  it  was  that 
those  chiefs  had  not  the  necessary  authority  to  act,  or 
that  they  had  been  corrupted  with  American  whisky : 
and  when  the  Government,  informed  of  these  executions, 
was  condescending  enough  not  to  ratify  the  treaties,  the 
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poor  savages  gave  way  to  the  wildest  joy,  and  willingly 
submitted  to  the  body-tax^  that  is,  they  paid  over  to 
deceased's  family  a  heavy  sum  to  compensate  his  loss. 
A  curjous  anecdote  is  told  of  the  repugnance  of  the 
Eed  Skins  to  part  with  their  property.  The  United  States 
Government,  wishing  to  purchase  the  Martin  Islands, 
that  are  opposite  Michillmiackinock,  from  the  Ottawas, 
sent  a  principal  agent  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to  which 
they  belonged,  to  induce  him  to  conclude  the  bargain, 
These  islands  are  covered  with  trees  and  are  rich  in 
parget  stones,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  The  official  agent 
observed  to  the  Ottawas  that  the  Government's  motive 
was  solely  to  work  the  quarries,  and  that  it  cared 
neither  for  the  land  nor  woods.  "  In  that  case,"  re- 
pUed  the  chief,  "  we  will  keep  the  land,  and  your  Go- 
vernment is  welcome  to  extract  as  much  parget  stone 
as  it  likes." 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  add  that  when  the  American 
Government  began  to  purchase  their  territory  and  dis- 
possess the  Indians,  the  evil  was  only  relative,  for  they 
had  already  ceased  to  find  game  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  their  wants  and  those  of  their  famihes ;  and  if  the 
constraint  employed  by  the  agents  had  not  been  polluted 
with  inhumanity,  the  Government  would  not  have  been 
to  blame  for  forcing  the  poor  populations  to  seek  else- 
where a  subsistence  they  no  longer  found  in  coimtries 
which  civiUsation  beset  on  every  side  and  was  about 
to  enter  upon.  There  might  even  be  found  an  excuse 
for  having  obhged  them  to  sell  for  an  annuity  more  than 
fom-  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land, 
which  the  Indians  neglected  to  cultivate.  But  Govern- 
ment committed  the  serious  faults  which  the  friends  to 
humanity  reproach   it  with,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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Senate.  1st.  To  have  given  way  to  the  Legislatui-es  of 
the*  different  states  of  the  Union  who  had  directed  the 
expulsion  of  the  agricultural  tribes  in  order  to  seize  on 
their  lands.  2nd.  To  have  employed  means  httle  in 
unison  with  philanthropic  proceedings  to  excite  these 
tribes,  and  to  have  taken  no  kind  of  measures  for  their 
transport  to  an  immense  distance,  so  that  men,  women, 
and  children  died  by  hundreds  on  the  way,  from  want, 
fatigue,  and  sufferings  and  privations  of  all  kinds. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  perfidious  manoeuvres  employed 
by  the  American  Commissaries  to  despoil  the  Indians  and 
hunt  them  out  of  their  territory,  an  abridged  account  of 
the  stripping  of  the  Creeks,  with  the  assistance  of  one 
of  their  most  famous  chiefs,  William  M'Intosh,  will  be 
enough.  This  celebrated  man,  on  whom  the  Americans 
conferred  the  rank  of  general,  was  of  the  Cowetaws  tribe 
(of  the  Creek  nation)  and  of  mixed  breed.  In  1813,  he 
assisted  at  the  battle  of  Autossee,  where  two  hundred 
Creeks  were  inhumanly  massacred.  At  the  battle  of 
Horseshoe-bend  he  joined  General  Jackson,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Creeks,  who  lost  five 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  men,  and  left  in  the  victors' 
hands  abovfe  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  mostly 
women  and  children. 

In  1825,  the  United  States  Government,  wishing  to 
satisfy  the  state  of  Georgia,  resolved  to  take  possession  of 
a  large  portion  of  land  still  occupied  by  the  Creeks. 
M'Intosh  and  a  few  other  members  of  the  nation  leaned 
towards  the  Concession,  but  the  great  majority  would  not 
hear  of  it.  The  Commissaries  of  the  Georgian  Legislatxire, 
knowing  the  state  of  feeling,  hastily  called  an  assembly  of 
chiefe  on  a  spot  named  Indian  Spring.  In  this  important 
reunion  one  of  the  chiefs  arose  and  addressing  the  Com- 
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missaries  said  :  "  We  have  already  seen  you  at  the  Broken 
Arrow,  arid  told  you  that  we  have  no  land  to  selL  Tnea 
as  now  I  have  heard  no  complaint  against  my  nation. 
Called  forth  in  haste  we  have  come  to  meet  you,  but 
do  not  consider  the  chiefe  here  present  as  having 
authority  to  treat  with  you.  General  M'Intosh  knows 
that  we  are  tied  down  by  our  laws,  and  that  what  is  not 
resolved  on  in  our  pubUc  places,  by  our  general  councils, 
does  not  bind  the  nation.  I  am  obUged  to  repeat  to  you 
what  I  said  to  you  at  the  Broken  Arrow :  we  have  no  land 
to  sell.  There  are  here  few  members  of  our  upper  towns, 
and  many  of  those  of  the  lower  towns  are  absent. 
General  M'Intosh  knows  that  no  portion  of  land  can  be 
sold  without  a  grand  council  and  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  that  if  a  part  of  the 
people  wish  to  leave,  they  may  go,  but  cannot  sell  their 
land,  which  in  that  case  belongs  to  the  nation.  This  is  all 
I  had  to  say  to  you,  and  now  I  return  home." 

The  Commissaries  did  not,  however,  give  up  the  game : 
they  told  M'Intosh  and  his  companions  that  the  Creeks 
were  sufficiently  represented  by  them,  and  the  idea  of 
dividing  among  them  the  money  that  Government  destined 
for  the  purchase,  led  the  Indians  to  conclude  with  the 
Commissaries.  Thirteen  chiefs  only  signed  the  Concession ; 
the  others,  more  or  less,  however,  were  of  inferior  rank 
and  contemptible  characters.  Thirty-six  chiefe  present 
refused  to  sign.  This  treaty  of  the  Indian  Spring  spread 
uneasiness  on  every  side,  and  from  that  day  M'Intosh  com- 
pletely lost  his  popularity.  Subsequently  written  proofe 
were  found  that  he  had  been  paid  by  white  men  to  sell  his 
nation's  inheritance.  The  Indians  assembled  to  judge  him, 
and  decreed  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  ex- 
ecuted against  him :  a  hundred  warriors  were  chosen  to 
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that  effect,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  1825  they  went  to  his 
housej  set  it  on  fire,  and  shot  him  as  he  was  going  out. 

The  means  used  for  dispossessing  the  Cherokees  of  their 
magnificent  territory  are  equally  tainted  with  knavery 
which  is  revolting  to  every  honest-minded  person.  A  certain 
minister  of  New  York,  named  Schemerhorn,  obtained 
leave  of  the  Government  to  adopt  a  plan,  which  consisted 
in  bribing  with  money  some  chiefs  and  bringing  them  to 
sign  a  treaty  that  would  bind  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
After  several  finitless  essays  he  succeeded  in  forming  a 
council  of  a  certain  number  of  Cherokees,  and  drew  up  with 
them  a  treaty  by  which  their  whole  country  was  to  be 
dehvered  to  the  white  men.  Two  years  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
great  majority  of  Cherokees  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Schemerhorn,  and  consequently  whatever  he  did 
was  valueless  in  their  eyes  ;  hence,  when  they  learnt  that 
his  pretended  treaty  had  been  accepted  at  Washington, 
they  denied  it,  and  in  a  most  energetic  protest,  signed 
by  fifteen  hundred  Cherokees,  declared  the  treaty  pro- 
duced by  Schemerhorn  false  and  unauthorised.  In  spite 
of  this  general  protest,  the  treaty  was  pubhshed  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  14th  of  May  1836,  as  a  national  act. 

A  short  time  after,  the  Cherokees,  on  learning  that  the 
party  who  had  signed  the  contract  were  going  to 
Washington  to  see  it  ratified,  met  in  a  grand  national 
council,  and  sent  to  the  capital  twenty  of  their  best  sachems 
invested  with  all  the  necessary  powers  to  represent  their 
countrymen.  For  it  was  evident  to  all  those  Indians  that 
if  they  would  not  sell  their  country  for  what  the  Govern- 
ment thought  jit  to  give^  they  would  be  turned  out  without 
any  compensation.     Their  delegates  had,  therefore,  only 
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one  duty  to  fulfil,  which  was  to  get  the  best  possible 
price  for  their  land.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  would  be  accepted,  provided  the  nation 
submitted.  Eoss,  one  of  the  principal  delegates,  said  oa 
the  subject,  that  he  "  would  not  have  complained  of  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  if  it  had  been  fully  and  legally 
obtained,  but  the  resolution  had  been  submitted  to  the 
chamber  on  the  3rd  of  March  at  midnight,  just  as  the 
Senate  was  about  to  separate,  and  the  reporter  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  President  ought  to  allow  the  Cherokees 
a  sum  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars.  This  re- 
solution proposed  in  haste  was  adopted  immediately,  though 
a  single  opinion  forced  neither  the  President  nor  the  Senate 
to  follow  it,  and  yet  it  is  represented  to  us  as  a  decision, 
and  we  are  told  that  we  are  boimd  by  it." 

The  delegates  having  made  known  to  the  nation  things 
just  as  they  stood  after  their  mission,  the  decision  was 
unanimously  rejected.  But  General  Jackson,  then  Presi- 
dent, took  the  afiair  in  hand,  and  declared  that  the  re- 
solutions of  the  councils  of  the  Indians  would  never  change 
his  determination,  and  that  he  would  not  hereafter  make 
them  any  more  &vourable  proposal  than  the  one  now 
offered.  That  the  sum  of  five  milUons  of  dollars  was 
ample  compensation  for  the  transfer  of  all  their  rights 
and  property,  that  this  was  the  last  proposal,  and  that  not 
one  dollar  more  would  they  get,  &c. 

The  negotiations  being  thus  broken  off,  the  Indians  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  be  dispossessed  in  virtue  of  a  treaty, 
which,  according  to  Schemerhom  himself,  had  only  been 
signed  by  six  himdred  persons,  among  whom  were  forty 
Cherokees  only,  thirty  emigrants  from  Arkansas,  and 
five  himdred  and  thirty  women  and  children.  We  have 
only  to  compare  this  document  with  the  protest  signed 
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by  fifteen  hundred  members  of  the  nation,  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  injustice  of  those  arbitrary  and  dishonest 
proceedings.  In  May  1839,  General  Carrott  received 
orders  from  the  Government  to  go  to  the  Cherokees 
and  hasten  the  departure  of  those  who  still  remained  on 
this  side  of  the  MississippL  Some  of  his  instructions  bore 
clauses  fitter  to  have  come  from  a  poUce-station  than  from 
a  minister's  cabinet.  Thus  there  were  to  be  found  the 
following  passages  : — "  When  you  are  unable  to  act  from 
open  council  by  negotiations  you  will  go  to  the  in- 
fluential men,  not  as  a  coimsellor  but  as  a  friend ;  you  will 
ofier  them  extensive  reservations  in  honorary  duties  or 
other  rewards,  secure  even  from  the  chiefs.  Your  oflScial 
character  will  destroy  their  prejudices ;  tell  them  that  if 
they  do  not  go  away  their  rights  will  be  trampled  under 
foot.  Make  much  of  the  advantages  of  their  situations  in 
.the  west." 

After  the  details  of  all  those  dishonest  tricks  it  will  not 
be  uninteresting  to  read  the  speech  made  by  the  chief 
called  the  Speckled  Snake,  in  a  council  held  by  the  Che- 
rokees, in  communicating  to  them  what  had  passed  be- 
tween hiTn  and  General  Jackson.  By  these  words,  beau- 
tiful in  their  candour  and  simpUcity,  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
the  natives  had  not  the  material  strength  to  resist  the  white 
men's  despotism,  the  strength  of  reason,  right,  and  sin- 
cerity was  on  their  side.  "  Brothers,  we  have  heard  the 
words  of  our  great  father  :  he  is  very  good.  He  says  that 
he  loves  his  red  children.  Brothers,  when  the  first  white 
man  came  among  us  the  Muscogees  *  gave  him  ground, 
and  lighted  a  fire  to  warm  him.  When  the  pale  faces  of 
the  south  f  waged  war  against  him,  our  young  warriors 

*  The  stock  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations, 
f  The  Spaniards. 
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drew  their  tomahawks  and  shielded  his  head  from  the 
scalping-knife.  But  when  the  white  man  was  warmed  by 
the  fire  lighted  by  Indians,  and  had  fattened  on  Indian 
liberality,  he  became  very  great,  the  summit  of  mountains 
did  not  stop  him,  and  his  feet  covered  plains  and  valleys, 
his  arms  extended  to  the  two  seas.  Then  he  became  our 
great  father.  He  loved  his  red  children ;  but  he  said^ 
'You  had  better  move  a  httle  further,  lest  I  uninten- 
tionally tread  on  you.'  And  with  one  foot  he  pushed  red 
men  beyond  the  Oconee,  and  with  the  other  trampled 
on  the  groves  of  their  ancestors.  But  our  great  father 
loves  his  red  children,  and  soon  held  to  them  another 
language.  He  spoke  a  great  deal,  but  what  he  said  meant 
nothing  but '  Move  further  off,  you  are  still  too  near  me.* 
I  have  heard  many  speeches  of  our  great  fether,  but  all 
begin  and  end  in  the  same  way.  Brothers,  when  he 
spoke  to  us  on  a  preceding  occasion,  he  said  to  us  :'  Go  a 
little  further,  you  are  still  too  near ;  go  beyond  the  Oconee 
and  the  Oakmulgo,  there  is  an  excellent  country ; '  he  also 
added, '  this  land  is  yours  ever  after.'  And  now  he  says 
the  country  in  which  you  are  settled  belongs  to  you ;  but 
go  to  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  game,  there  you  can  remain  as  long  as  the  grass 
grows  and  the  water  flows.  Brothers,  will  not  our  great 
father  join  us  there  also,  for  he  loves  his  red  children  and 
has  a  forked  tongue  ?  " 

This  noble,  simple,  and  sad  language  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  the  Indians'  oppressors  ;  and  when 
we  profoundly  study  the  question,  we  are  tempted  to 
ask  if  the  agents  of  the  American  Government  were  not 
in  their  words  and  actions  more  savage  than  the  Cherokees, 
the  Creeks,  and  all  the  other  half-civilised  Indian  nations, 
whom  they  dispossess  of  their  property,  and  whose  spoUa- 
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tion  amounts  to  ruin  and  complete  destruction.  Yet  it 
would  be  unjust  to  throw  all  the  bkme  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Washington :  it  was  the  Georgian  States,  who,  being 
the  greatest  gainers  by  this  spoliation,  were  the  instigators 
thereof,  and  its  indefatigable  champions,  till  the  com- 
plete success  of  these  iniquities.  The  great  fault  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  granting  the  sanction 
of  their  authority,  for  they  several  times  showed  them- 
selves the  defenders  of  Indian  rights.  Thus  the  President, 
John  Q.  Adams,  in  •his  message  to  the  Congress  of  the 
5th  of  February  1827,  said :  —  "It  is  my  duty  to  say 
that  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities  of  the 
Georgian  States  persevere  in  their  encroachments  on  the 
Indian  territory,  warranted  by  solemn  treaties ;  and  if 
the  laws  of  the  Union  are  to  remain  unaltered,  an  obli- 
gation of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  human  authority 
will  oblige  the  executive  of  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
the  laws,  and  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  nation  with  all  the 
forces  entrusted  to  me  for  this  purpose." 

It  is  useless  to  detail  aU  the  iniquities  committed  by 
the  Georgians  to  gain  their  ends  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to 
give  a  littie  insight  into  the  immense  profit  drawn  by 
them  fi:om  the  plunder  of  the  Indians.  In  1802  the 
Cherokees  possessed  in  the  state  of  Georgia  alone  seven 
millions  one  hundred  and  fifly-two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres  of  land,  of  which  a  great  part  was  in  full 
cultivation.  It  would  be  difficult  for  figures  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  such  a  territory,  estimated  at  several 
himdred  millions  of  dollars,  that  is,  above  half  a  milliard 
of  francs.  But  some  notion  of  its  wealth  may  be  drawn 
from  the  feet  that  at  Frogtown,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Cheslotee,  begins  a  gold  mine  that  extends  to  the  ex- 
treme west  of  the  country  of  Oarrott,  a  length  of  about 
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ninety  miles ;  the  width  has  not  as  yet  been  measured,  but 
is  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  miles  towards  the  south 
end.  Adventurers  (according  to  the  Cherokee  newspaper, 
the  Phoenix,  in  the  nimiber  for  June  1832)  picked  up  gold 
to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars,  while  Indians  who 
took  to  working  in  the  mines  were  ill-treated  and  locked 
up.  To  terminate  this  rapid  outline  of  the  spoliations  of 
the  Cherokees,  it  must  be  added  that  M'Intosh  and  the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  the  Schemerhorn  treaty  were  executed 
according  to  Indian  laws,  by  their  •  countrymen,  whose 
despair  and  ruin  they  had  occasioned.* 

To  all  these  misfortunes  that  cause  the  ruin  and  decay 
of  the  Indian  race  may  be  added  sickness,  which  among 
Eed  Skins  immediately  assmnes  the  character  of  an  epi- 
demic. To  the  examples  already  given  in  the  chapter  on 
Statistics,  may  be  cited  a  few  others  equally  striking,  and 
likely  to  give  weight  to  this  assertion.  The  country 
round  the  fall  of  the  Columbia  was  once  densely  populated, 
but  in  May  1823  it  was  visited  by  an  ague  which  carried 
off  in  one  summer  four  fifths  of  the  population.  The 
inhabitants  of  several  villages  had  all  but  perished,  and 
the  survivors  were  unable  to  bury  their  dead  without  the 
assistance  of  trappers  and  merchants ;  so  that  plague 
would  probably  have  carried  off  those  whom  fever 
had  spared.  In  1830,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
Father  de  Smit,  the  territory  of  the  Oregon,  and  above 
all  the  borders  of  the  Columbia,  were  once  more  ravaged 
by  this  terrible  scourge,  which  destroyed  two  thirds  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  appeared  first  as  an  epidemic  fever 
which  occasioned  a  general  shivering,  followed  by  a  bum- 

*  In  Drake's  CoUection  of  the  Phoenix,  and  in  the  Official  Papers  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  are  curious  documents  regarding  this 
transaction. 
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lag  heat,  so  intense,  that,  unable  to  endure  it,  the  poor 
sufferers  threw  themselves  into  the  water  to  seek  relief. 
Entire  villages,  says  the  zealous  missionary,  were  depo- 
pulated by  this  dreadful  disofder,  others  were  burnt 
down  to  prevent  the  danger  which  might  be  caused  by 
the  nimibers  of  dead  bodies  it  had  been  impossible  to 

bury. 

But  forced  emigrations,  sickness,  and  epidemics,  though 
the  causes  of  great  mortality  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Great  Desert,  are,  after  all;  only  passing  calamities,  to 
which  time'might  bring  a  remedy.  But  an  evil  quite  as 
dreadful  hangs  over  the  heads  of  Indians,  and  threatens 
to  mow  down,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  all  the 
tribes  that  live  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  hunting ; 
and  this  is  the  probable  and  approaching  extinction  of  all 
the  large  game.  It  is  not  only  beyond  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains that  the  buffalo  has  disappeared.  But  the  white 
men,  the  half-breeds,  and  the  natives,  who  inhabit  the 
vast  plains  watered  by  the  Missouri  and  its  affluents, 
such  as  the  Nebraska,  the  Niobrarah,  the  Mankizita,  the 
Yellow  Stone,  the  Jack  Eiver,  the  Jefferson,  the  Golotins, 
the  Madison,  as  well  as  the  countries  of  the  Athabasca, 
agree  in  declaring  that  the  buffaloes  and  roebucks  de- 
crease every  day  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  that  in  a 
very  few  years  the  races  of  these  animals  will  be  nearly 
extinct. 

The  scarcity  of  game  already  begins  to  spread  want 
and  misery  among  a  multitude  of  tribes,  who  are  obhged 
to  separate  into  small  groups  to  go  and  hunt  at  enormous 
distances  through  unheard-of  dangers,  passing  among 
hostile  tribes,  and  leaving  on  the  way  many  scalps ; 
while  the  old  men  and  women  and  children  remain 
at  home  defenceless,  surrounded  with  all  the  horrors  of 
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penury  and  hunger,  waiting  the  return  of  the  hunters  or 
the  arrival  of  pitiless  enemies,  who  profit  by  their  lone- 
liness to  massacre  them.  Every  year  are  renewed  those 
scenes  of  cruelty,  sad  fieirlooms  of  hereditary  hatred, 
implacable  and  revolting  retaliation  for  crimes  formerly 
committed.  As  the  extent  of  ground  run  over  by 
buffaloes  tends  every  day  to  decrease,  and  as  these 
animals  never  remain  long  in  the  same  place,  chang- 
ing their  pasture  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  different  tribes  naturallj^  invade  each  other's  terri- 
tory ;  hence  arise  continual  conflicts,  which  considerably 
diminish  the  number  of  Indians.  Li  the  plains  war 
and  famine  decimate  savages ;  on  the  frontiers  of  civili- 
sation, vice,  Uquor,  and  disorders  cut  them  off  by  thou- 
sands. 

Will  reUgion  be  strong  enough  to  vanquish  all  these 
fierce  elements  of  dissolution  1  will  missionaries  succeed  in 
paralysing  at  least  the  strength  of  these  destructive  tides 
which  every  day  carry  off  some  part  of  the  fine  Indian 
vessel,  weather-beaten  on  every  side,  and  the  remains  of 
that  antique  race,  throwing  into  the  unfathomable  deep 
mountains  of  corpses  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  though  they 
may  perhaps  only  save  some  stray  parts  from  the  gigantic 
shipwrecks,  and  if  future  ages  are  still  to  see  Eed  Skins, 
they  will  be  found  bowed  down  to  the  plough,  planting 
maize,  becoming  farmers,  and  remembering  their  danger- 
ous hunts,  their  intoxicating  dances,  their  enemies'  scalps, 
and  the  calumet  of  peace  only  by  tradition,  and  by  the 
legends  that  they  sing  whUe  shedding  sorrowful  tears.  • 
The  fiiture  can  be  guessed  by  inference  from  the  past 
The  agricultural  tribes  who  have  formed  colonies,  and 
the  wandering  tribes,  who  have  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, will  be  treated  as  have  been  the  Cherokecs, 
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the  Creeks,  the  Seminoles,  the  Delawares, — in  a  word,  all 
the  great  tribes  whose  territory  was  bordered  by  white 
populations ;  that  is  to  say,  that  one  way  or  the  other 
they  will  be  dispossessed,  on  any  given  pretence,  as  soon 
as  the  white  men  are  sufficient  in  number  to  command 
the  natives  and  take  their  land  from  them. 

Ever  since  the  discovery  of  America,  this  system  of 
spoUation  has  been  constantly  followed.  In  the  beginning 
Indians  were  driven  towards  the  west  with  something  like 
discretion.  But  as  the  European  colonies  multipHed  and 
strengthened,  this  policy  was  more  vigorously  pursued, 
and  now  it  marches  with  gigantic  strides.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  which  is  considered  as  eminently  civilised,  does 
not  seek  in  the  New  World  to  civilise  Lidians,  but  to 
destroy  them,  to  take  away  their  property.  The  unfor- 
tunate savages  are  always  the  dupes  of  the  different 
treaties  they  make  with  white  people.  Therefore  do  they 
justly  complain  of  the  dishonesty  of  Americans,  who  drive 
them  from  their  native  country,  from  the  places  of  their 
hunting  and  fishing,  to  send  them  elsewhere  in  search  of 
what  they  take  from  them.  On  arriving  in  those  unknown 
coimtries  which  are  allotted  them  only  for  a  time,  hardly 
are  Indians  settled  and  acclimated  than  they  are  driven 
away  anew.  Naturally  these  constant  emigrations  are 
fatal  to  these  poor  pariahs  in  interdicting  all  elemente  of 
prosperity,  they  are  prevented  reaping  what  they  have 
sown;  they  are  also  fatal  to  their  existence,  for  at  each  halt 
the  ground  becomes  narrower.  The  produce  of  hunting 
and  fishing  is  less  abundant,  and  thus  misery  rules  with 
implacable  severity,  and  spreads  sickness  and  death  in  the 
ranks  of  the  emigrants.  It  is  needless  here  to  repeat  the 
complaints  and  the  cries  of  indignation,  sorrow,  and  rage, 
uttered  by  the  Indian  chiefs  against  this  pohcy  of  cimning 
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lies,  hypocrisy,  and  dishonesty.  Samples  have  already 
been-'given  of  the  speeches  they  pronounced  in  presence 
,pf  the  agents  of  the  Government.  It  is  merely  necessary 
to  say  that  if  Eed  Skins  submit,  it  is  only  because  they 
cannot  resist,  and  that  the  hatred  between  tribes  prevents 
them  from  uniting  in  imposing  force  to  fight  their  commoh 
enemy.  The  chiefe  do  not  dissemble  the  fate  that  awaits 
them ;  they  regret  the  glory  of  their  nation,  and  cry 
sometimes  like  children  on  the  decay  of  their  race  they 
see  ready  to  become  extinct  without  possessing  any 
possible  remedy.  They  know  that  their  graves  lie  west- 
ward, and  that  the  powerful  hands  of  white  men  push 
them  every  day  a  step  fiirther  towards  the  moat  that 
awaits  them,  to  swallow  them  up  for  ever.  They  think 
of  the  dear  coimtry  in  which  they  were  bom,  of  the  fertile 
fields  and  mysterious  forests  where  their  forefathers  gave 
way  with  imthinking  gaiety  to  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  of 
the  animated  dancing  and  favourite  games  that  preceded 
their  return  to  their  picturesque  cabins.  Alas,  down 
there  the  beloved  tombs  no  longer  receive  the  pathetic 
care  of  relations  and  friends.  Those  venerable  remains 
repose  forgotten  in  solitudes  never  more  to  be  visited  by 
them.  The  white  man  is  come;  farewell  hunt,  play, 
dance,  song,  and  roaring  joy.  The  Indian  has  drunk  of 
the  bitter  cup  of  humihation  and  injustice  ;  tracked  like  a 
wild  beast,  his  life  and  Uberty  have  become  amusements 
for  white  men.  Hunted  from  river  to  river,  from  forest 
to  forest,  leaving  some  wreck  of  himself  at  every  edge  of 
the  harassing  road,  he  arrives  at  the  close  of  two  centuries 
of  struggles,  fatigues,  and  misery,  poor,  lean,  and  bereaved 
of  all,  at  the  end  of  his  career.  He  strives  now  in  pro- 
foimd  deserts  to  sustain  the  remnant  of  a  miserable  life 
ready  to  escape  him.     The  approaching  extinction  of 
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the  Indian  race  has  long  been  prophesied.  But  all  these 
prophecies,  so  tedious  in  fulfillment,  prove  that  the  In- 
dians are  more  nimierous  than  was  generally  supposed, 
and  that  the  great  deserts  offer  more  resources  than  was 
imagined ;  and  thus,  after  all,  a  great  people  are  not  as 
easily  extinguished  as  a  man  —  it  requires  ages  to  crush> 
and  annihilate  it  completely.  Once  more  be  it  said,  Indian 
nationality  will  no  doubt  soon  be  done  away  with ;  but 
the  Indian  race  is  yet  far  from  its  end.  Yet  it  must  be 
owned  the  sun  has  ceased  to  gild  the  wigwams  of  these 
proud  children  of  nature ;  he  goes  down  rapidly  towards 
the  horizon,  and  tints  for  the  last  time  with  his  red  fires 
those  pious  homes  where  he  was  venerated  as  the  abode 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  But  when,  the  orb  of  day  has 
disappeared  in  the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  he  will  leave 
behind  him  a  long  twilight  filled  with  the  charms  of 
reverie,  and  will  spread  over  the  Indian  cabin  a  sad,  vague, 
and  poetic  Ught,  to  reveal  to  the  thinking  man,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  the  Christian  an  existence  worthy  of  sym- 
pathy, a  misfortune  worthy  of  compassion,  and  a  death 
worthy  of  regret.  Lastly,  this  doubtful  light  will  continue 
to  shine  for  a  long  time  on  the  victim  of  material  civi- 
lisation and  human  cupidity,  and  many  years  may  yet  pass 
away  before  the  last  Indian  has  killed  the  last  buffalo. 


THE   END.- 
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